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FOREWORD 

The liturgical movement, which the late Pope Pius XII 
described, in his address to those who took part in the 
Liturgical Congress of Assisi (1956), as "a sign of the provi- 
dential dispositions of God for the present time, of the 
movement of the Holy Spirit in the Church", goes happily 
from strength to strength. Inaugurated early in this century 
by no less an authority than the illustrious St. Pius X, and 
given shape and sound guiding principles by the labours of 
the renowned liturgist Dom Lambert Beauduin, O.S.B. — 
now hailed the world over as the chief pioneer and "the 
father of the modern liturgical movement" — it has been 
vigorously aided by Popes Pius XI and Pius XII and by 
many of the diocesan bishops. One of its most ardent 
promoters has been His Eminence Cardinal Giacomo 
Lercaro, Archbishop of Bologna, the author of this Small 
Liturgical Dictionary. 

The great object of the liturgical movement is to promote 
by every possible means the active participation of the 
laity in the Liturgy, "the public worship which our 
Redeemer, the Head of the Church, offers to the heavenly 
Father and which the community of Christ's faithful pays 
to its Founder, and through him to the Eternal Father, in a 
word, the whole public worship of the Mystical Body of 
Jesus Christ, Head and members." 1 

This object is forwarded in many ways: by Papal 
Encyclicals, episcopal pastorals and directives, conferences, 
study weeks, periodicals, and, of course, by the ever- 
growing, steady flow of books dealing with the Sacred 
Liturgy. 

To this stream Cardinal Lercaro has contributed a book 
which is quite unique and particularly timely. 

Liturgy as a science is not a simple thing; in the course 
of time it has naturally developed and become somewhat 
J Pius XII, Mediator Dei, §20. 
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complicated. It necessarily niakes use of a number of 
technical terms, unfamiliar to the layman, and needing clear 
and accurate definition and explanation. 

This is exactly what Cardinal Lercaro has provided in his 
little dictionary. Therein he deals simply and briefly with all 
the terms connected with the Liturgy and its parts: the Mass, 
the Divine Office, the sacraments and sacramentals, the 
liturgical year. In a lucid introduction he outlines the basis 
of the entire Liturgy, gives a clear analysis of the structure 
of the Mass of the Roman rite, and explains the aim of the 
liturgical revival. 

This little book certainly fills a gap in the literature of the 
liturgical movement. Its translation into English places it at 
the disposal of those not familiar with Italian, and evokes 
our gratitude to its publishers. 

J. B. O'CONNELL, 
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INTRODUCTION 



I. THE SACRED LITURGY 



'"THE universe is created for the glorification of God; this 
A is its reason for existence ; nor could the world have any 
other purpose since God, in creating, cannot but ordain his 
works for his own glory. 

In the world created for the glory of God, man, a free and 
rational creature, should, according to the divine plan, 
see in the objective manifestation of the attributes of God 
which he, the incomparable craftsman, has impressed on all 
things, the hall-mark of his wisdom, of his power, his 
beauty and his goodness; so that his glory is proclaimed by 
the universe. 

This unconscious melody that things chant to God, seen 
and understood by man, ought to become in his heart and on 
his lips conscious and free; man was the interpreter of the 
irrational creature, the priest of creation; through his 
worship the whole universe attained its supreme purpose and 
glorified God. 

But sin intervened; man, become the enemy of God, was 
incapable not only of giving him an acceptable worship, 
but also of expiating his own sin, and of restoring the bond of 
friendsliip with God which grace had forged between the 
Creator and the creature. 

In his fall man naturally dragged down all creation 
inferior to himself; creatures instead of being a stimulus to 
the praise of God and a means of serving the Lord became, 
in the hands of sinful man, the instrument of sin . . . The 
creature felt itself as it were forcibly diverted from its 
purpose, cut off from God and subservient to the guilt of 
man; and St Paul (Rom. 8. 22) affirms that, under this 
painful violence, all creation groans and complains with 
the bitterness and vehemence of a woman in childbirth. 

But by God's goodness came consoling hope, which 
accompanied and alleviated the birth pangs. For, at once 
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after the fall, the Lord revealed to the bewildered gaze of 
fallen man the luminous horizon of the Redemption. 
And, even while awaiting the Redeemer, sinful man could, 
at the prospect of Him who would raise him up once again 
and reconcile him with God, praise the Father and offer him 
the homage of their sacrifices. 

At length came Jesus, whose advent had been foretold 
and was awaited, the Redeemer, the one Mediator between 
God and men, the unique, eternal Priest, who in his human 
nature represented and embraced all humanity, and in his 
body summed up the material world. He reconciled in him- 
self man to God, earth to heaven, "irna swnmis". 

At length in him and by means of him creation found 
again its purpose, and from the earth there rose up to the 
Father perfect fitting praise, adequate thanksgiving, abun- 
dant satisfaction, irresistible supplication. 

In the years of his earthly life, from his first heartbeat in 
his Mother's womb to his last sigh upon the Cross, Jesus 
is the great Liturgy that gives to humanity and to the 
universe its purest accents in which fittingly to praise the 
Majesty of God. 

But when he leaves the earth to return to the Father, 
and continues in heaven his praise and his intercession, 
will Creation be left once more without the power of giving 
to God acceptable homage? 

No; Jesus remains with us "all the days, until the con- 
summation of the world". He remains in the Church, which 
in his mystical Body, and in the Church and by means of it 
continues his life and his work: he teaches, sanctifies souls, 
praises, adores, thanks and petitions the Father. 

This unending praise which Jesus Christ, Head of the 
Church in union with the members of his mystical Body, 
gives to the Father, and the priestly activity by which, 
through the ministration of the Church, he sanctifies souls, 
communicating to them the grace of the Father, constitutes 
the Sacred Liturgy. 
The laus perennis (unceasing praise) which will rise from 
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the earth to heaven until the end of the world, per omnia 
saecula saeculorum, is actualized in a continuous prayer of 
adoration, of thanks, of supplication and of expiation, 
which aims at marking all hours of the day and night: 
namely, the Divine Office; but it is expressed above all in the 
most typical act of divine worship, which is the sacrifice : 
the Holy Mass. 

From the Mass, as from the Cross, of which the Mass is 
the renewal and remembrance, arise the graces of the 
sacraments; and the sacramental liturgy closes the search 
for the mysterious contact re-established by Christ between 
God and man. 

This is the Liturgy, at whose centre, then, stands the 
Holy Mass. 

II. THE HOLY MASS 

1. THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 

Man is a creature; as such he is, in relation to God, in a 
state of complete and absolute subordination, from which 
nothing and no one can withdraw him. This state of objec- 
tive dependence means in man a spiritual attitude of subjec- 
tion, or better of devotion, that is to say of entire dedication 
to God; an attitude in each person which by the very nature 
of man himself tends to express itself in external acts. 

These acts are, then, necessary when there is question not 
only of the attitude of an individual soul, but of the recogni- 
tion of the sovereignty of God on the part of a community: 
of the society, namely, in which man, by the inescapable 
demands of nature, finds completion. 

And so we have sacrifice, which is the supreme act of 
worship and may be offered to God only, by which man can 
alone declare such unlimited subjection. 

Sacrifice is, then, an external act by which man recognizes 
the supreme dominion of God and affirms his entire sub- 
ordination to him. How? By offering something of his own, 
by which he symbolizes himself and with which as it were he 
identifies himself; and, since this offering must be total and 
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without any possibility of reservation or revocation, the 
thing is totally and definitely withdrawn from all human use 
by its destruction; this is the immolation. God on his part, 
accepting the offering which man himself makes in the 
immolated and acceptable victim, unites himself or rather 
communicates himself to man, bestowing upon him his 
satisfaction and his favour; thus there is a further element 
in sacrifice, communion with God, which is at once its 
completion and its fruit. 

But sin, original sin, to which was added through the 
ages the weight of innumerable actual sins, created in the 
relationship between man and God grievous problems. 
There had arisen the need to satisfy" divine justice offended 
by sin, and no offering of man would ever be able to pay the 
debt, since the infinite majesty of God, outraged by sin, 
made its guilt as it were infinite, while man's reparation 
always remains of its nature inadequate. It was impossible 
for man to present to God an acceptable offering, while 
between him and God there remained an unbridgeable 
gulf, a state of enmity. 

And so then came the sacrifice of Christ. Jesus, the 
eternal Word of God made man, and through his body, in 
which flows the blood of Adam, made a member of our 
human family, offered to God his own life from the first 
moment of the Incarnation, and consummated his eternal 
sacrifice on the altar of the Cross, giving to this offering, 
through his divine personality, an infinite value. He, the new 
Adam, greater and better than the first, the true head of 
humanity, the natural mediator between God and man, 
because at one and the same time true God and true man, 
and, moreover, a priest, indeed the only priest, offered his 
body, his blood, his life to the infinite majesty of God for 
the entire human race, to whom he belongs and which 
belongs to him, in an act of loving adoration, in adequate 
reparation for human faults, in thanksgiving for divine 
benefits, in efficacious supplication for the favours of God. . . 

On the Cross, then, was consummated and offered to the 
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holiness of God the first and one acceptable sacrifice, 
worthy of the majesty of God and accepted by him. All the 
previous victims that meanwhile man had offered were made 
legitimate and acceptable in so far as they were a fore- 
shadowing of that of the Cross ; and after Calvary no other 
sacrifice could or would be legitimately offered. Nor will 
there be need of offering anything else, for the infinite merit 
of that divine Victim has concentrated into one sole oblation 
the value of all sacrifices. 

Furthermore, that new mankind, reconciled with God 
and made a part of his Kingdom in the Church, should not 
lack the supreme act of worship, and that at the same time 
the infinite fruitfulness of the sacrifice of the Cross might be 
brought into contact with men through their conscious and 
willing co-operation, Jesus, on the eve of his death, 
instituted the sacrifice of the Mass. 

On the night of his betrayal, at the table of the Last 
Supper, he took bread and wine, blessed them, consecrated 
them, changing them into his Body and his Blood, and 
offered them for all men in remission of sins, and gave them 
as food and drink to the Apostles, so communicating 
himself to their souls. That was a true sacrifice, in which the 
cruel immolation of the approaching day, on the hard wood 
of the Cross, was prefigured and presented to the Father for 
the redemption of the world. To the Apostles, who had 
assisted and participated at it, Jesus gave the order to 
perform the same rite in memory of him, "announcing his 
death" until the day of his glorious return to earth. 

Thus was born the Mass. It is still the offering which 
renews through the centuries the sacrifice of the Cross. 
Jesus performed it through the ministry of his Church 
which is his mystical Body, of which he is the Head; and the 
object of it is the reality of his Body and of his Blood made 
present under the appearances of bread and wine. He, 
risen and glorious, does not suffer any more, does not die 
any more as on the Cross; but he renews the act of infinite 
charity with which he then offered himself to the Father for 
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us, while the separation of the eucharistic species recalls 
the shedding of blood and typifies a state of death and 
annihilation. It is not a new source of merits and of graces 
— for the sacrifice of the Cross was in no way deficient — but 
the infinite riches of graces merited on Calvary are brought 
into play and participated in by souls according to their 
dispositions. The Mass is not, then, a sacrifice different 
from that of the Cross; one and the same, and of infinite 
value, is the sacrifice offered by Christ; but bloody on 
Calvary and unbloody on the altar; offered on Calvary to 
merit, on the altar to communicate the grace of the Lord; 
in both places it is the same offerer, Christ; the same victim, 
Christ ; the same loving offering. 

It is evident that the Church, mindful of the charge that 
Jesus had laid upon it of renewing on the altar his sacrifice, 
should express this great reality within the frame of a rite, 
and so has arisen the liturgy of the Mass. 

2. LITURGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE MASS 

The liturgical outlines of the Mass will always remain, 
in their essential part, those traced by Jesus. — "Do this in 
commemoration of me," he said to the Apostles. What had 
he done then? "On the same night when he was betrayed", 
recounts St Paul, "he took bread, and gave thanks, and 
broke it and said, Take, eat; this is my body, given up for 
you. Do this for a commemoration of me. And so with the 
cup, when supper was ended, This cup, he said, is the new 
testament in my blood." The Apostles, obedient to the 
command of Jesus, gathered together in the house of some 
brother the little Christian community and there "they 
broke bread and blessed the cup" (I Cor. 10. 16), repeating 
faithfully the action of the Lord. St Paul, writing to the 
Corinthians, makes clear their care to be faithful to the 
Lord's command. 

And they well knew that this rite has a sacrificial charac- 
ter: for the Christians it is "their" sacrifice, which separates 
them from all religious contact with the pagans and the Jews. 

This rite then, which has an exceptional importance for 
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the life of the community (I Cor. 11. 30), is naturally at the 
heart of the Christian reunion; it will also be accompanied 
by numerous others obviously, by which the life of this 
community expresses itself, but which will be for it a pre- 
paration and a setting. The twentieth chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles shows us St Paul passing through Troas, when 
Sunday came, gathering together in a large upper room 
adorned with lamps the Christian community, preaching at 
length and then "breaking bread". Here is already the Mass 
in its two great traditional parts: the one intended to be 
primarily didactic, a true reunion modelled on the synagogal 
meeting of the Jewish community; the other, the sacrifice, 
renewing in essence the rite performed by Jesus at the 
Supper. The two parts constitute the "Eucharistic Synaxis" 
and will later be named respectively the Mass of the Cate- 
chumens and the Mass of the Faithful; and from this the 
whole rite gets the name "Mass". 

By the middle of the second century in Rome the ritual 
development was already completed and the reunion of the 
Christians on the "day of the sun" (Sunday) had by then all 
the outlines that will remain traditional. It is exactly 
described about a.d. 150 by the martyr St Justin in his 
Prima Apologia (Chap. 65): readings from the Prophets and 
the Gospels, a homily given by the celebrant with a com- 
mentary on the readings; there is the Mass of the Cate- 
chumens. The offering on the part of the faithful of bread, 
wine and water; the solemn eucharistic prayer containing 
the Consecration which recounts and renews the action of 
Jesus; the kiss of peace and the Communion given to those 
present and carried by the deacons to the absent; there is the 
Mass of the Faithful with its three unchanging elements. 

From some other documents like the Didache we learn of 
the recital of the Our Father in the Eucharistic Synaxis and 
the use of responses which unite the people to the altar. 

Up to St Gregory the Great, in the 7th century, little was 
added to this scheme; mostly chants. An opening one, the 
Introit, which accompanies the procession of sacred 
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ministers to the altar; another intercalated between the 
readings to comment on them and so break the monotony, 
the Gradual; a third and a fourth, the Offertory and the 
Communion antiphons, comment on and alleviate the burden 
of two rather long ceremonies, the Offertory and the 
Communion. 

Only with Pope St Gregory I, and then later (in the 
9th century) through contacts with Gaul, do other elements 
from the Eastern liturgy and especially from the Galiican, 
make their way into this scheme that was so simple, without 
however overwhelming it; and we have, except for minor 
additions, the Mass of the Roman rite as it actually is in 
our missals now. 

In other rites the scheme is, moreover, always the same. 
The developments of accidental elements vary according to 
the special advertence to the psychological characteristics of 
communities of different races. 

3. THE PRESENT MASS 

We will trace here and briefly illustrate the outlines of 
Solemn Mass in which the celebrating priest is assisted by the 
sacred ministers, the deacon and subdeacon, and served by 
acolytes, the choir supplying the chant. 

Low Mass is to be regarded as a simplified form of the 
Solemn Mass, which is, in its turn, a simplification of a 
Pontifical Mass, celebrated by a bishop: this is modelled on 
the Papal Mass. In Low Mass the celebrant priest carries 
out also the parts of the ministers; there is one server and no 
singing. 

The Preparation 

In the Missal there is a double preparation for Mass. 
The first consists of psalms and prayers, said by the bishop 
at the throne and by the priest privately in the sacristy, 
and in each case is completed by the brief prayers which are 
said while the liturgical vestments are put on. 

The second is made at the foot of the altar, and, while in 
ancient times it was a private prayer of the priest, nowadays 
it is fixed, being Psalm 42, which the priest says alternately 
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with the ministers, followed by the public confession — 
Confiteor — said in turn. 

The Didactic Mass or Mass of the Catechumens 

This begins with the Introit, sung by the choir (a late 
prescription instructs the celebrant to read all the parts of 
the Mass, even if sung by the choir or read by the ministers), 
which is followed by the chant of the Kyrie, alternated 
between the choir and the people, as is also the Gloria in 
excelsis, which follows, when the rite so requires. After this 
the celebrant makes his first contact with the assembly of the 
faithful with Pax Vobis, if he is a bishop; with Dominus 
vobiscum, if a priest. 

This salutation is followed by the invitation to prayer — 
Oremus — followed at once by the formula of prayer, the 
Collect, intended to gather up the aspirations of all, which 
are thus presented to God by the celebrant; the people 
associate themselves by replying Amen. There may be one or 
more collects according to the feast. When this first great 
duty has been completed, which meets a need both of the 
individual and of the Christian family, there begins the 
didactic part of the Mass; the Church, in the assembly of her 
children, fulfils the divine mandate, "Go forth and teach". 
And as the word of God, of which she is the depositary, 
interpreter and teacher, has been confided to her partly in 
the written inspired books of the Bible, and partly only 
orally in divine tradition, the teaching will be twofold, both 
by readings and by the spoken word. 

The readings in the Mass are normally two: the Epistle 
and the Gospel; the first is chanted by the subdeacon, the 
second, with solemnity, by the deacon; separating them is 
an intervening chant (the Gradual, Tract, Alleluia, Sequence) 
sung by the choir. 

The spoken word, the expression of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, which is a commentary on and interpretation of the 
holy book, is in the Homily, not always prescribed. 

To the teaching of the Church, or better to God who has 
spoken, the assembly replies with its cordial profession of 
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faith the Creed. Thus is closed the Mass of the Catechumens, 
at a point where they were once asked to leave the church. 

The Sacrificial Mass or Mass of the Faithful 
In fact only the faithful, the baptized— that is those who 
in Baptism and Confirmation have had, through the charac- 
ter imprinted by those sacraments, a dedication and an 
initial participation in the priesthood of Christ-can take a 
certain part (it is of this we are speaking and not merely of 
passive assistance) in the sacrifice. The Mass of the Faithful 
is exactly the true and proper sacrifice and we already know 
that it has three parts: the Offertory, the immolation or 
Consecration, and the Communion. 

The Offertory —The celebrant makes fresh contact with 
the assembly of the faithful, saluting them: Dominus 
vobiscum. Then are brought to the altar the bread and the 
wine destined for consecration; and the celebrant with 
prayers of a private character, presents to God the host and 
the chalice. The ancient offertory, when all the people 
brought their offering to the altar or handed it to the 
deacons, who passed with big ministerial chalices and 
baskets to collect it, is, nowadays, usually superseded by the 
collection (that in any case was in use from the first 
centuries) which, with less solemnity and less obviously, 
still keeps the same deep significance. 

The bread and the wine offered to God are m Solemn 
Mass then incensed, and the priest washes his hands. 

The Offertory finishes nowadays with an invitation to 
prayer: Orate, fratres . . . followed by a prayer over the 
offerings (the Secret) which the priest recites silently, 
finishing, however, with a raising of the voice so that the 
people can associate themselves with the concluding Amen. 
The Consecration is contained in the eucharistic prayer, 
called today in the missal the Canon. 

Preceding it, solemnly chanted by the celebrant, is the 
Preface, with its clear eucharistic theme, a theme especially 
of thanksgiving, in conformity with the example of Jesus. 
The Preface is introduced by a brief dialogue which arouses 
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attention and suggests this theme of thanksgiving; this is 
logically concluded by the Trisagion (Sanctus), the singing 
of. which, however, breaks the thread of the great prayer, 
which is taken up again at once by the priest and continued 
in a low voice. In the middle of the Canon is the Consecra- 
tion; the priest, remembering the rite performed by Jesus 
at the Last Supper, re-enacts it and the bread and wine are 
changed into the Body and Blood of Christ. The consecra- 
tion of each species is immediately followed by the Elevation, 
which shows them to the people to be adored. 

Before the Consecration the Canon begins by invoking 
the acceptance and blessing of God, on the gifts that are 
offered; with a commemoration of the Pope, the Bishop, all 
the faithful throughout the world (Te igitur . . .); thus the 
entire Church militant is made present and in the Memento 
of the Living is stressed the remembrance of special persons 
and of those present. Then with a commemoration of the 
Saints (Communicantes . . .) the Church triumphant is 
summoned, and in this vast setting the priest, resuming the 
initial theme, presents (Hanc igitur . . .) and recommends 
(Quam oblationem . . .) the offerings of bread and wine 
made by the Christian family that they may become the 
Body and the Blood of Christ. 

After the Consecration comes immediately the Anamnesis 
(Unde et memores), or commemoration of the mysteries and 
especially of the passion of Christ, according to his com- 
mand; the the Epiclesis (Supra quae . . .) which invokes 
the acceptance by God of the pure, spotless and holy 
victim. The logical course of the prayer is interrupted here 
by the Memento of the Dead, by which the Church suffering 
is made present, and the Nobis quoque peccatoribus which 
seeks again for those present the intercession of the Saints. 

Finally the eucharistic prayer ends with a solemn Trini- 
tarian doxology, and the priest finishes with an ecphonesis 
inviting the people to seal the prayer with Amen. 

The Communion.— Nowadays, and already in the time of 
St Gregory the Great, this part begins with the Pater noster, 
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which the celebrant, preceding it with a brief preface, 
sings; the people associate themselves with the last petition 
(Sed libera nos a malo); a commentary on the latter 
(Embolism) closes with the prayer with which the sons of 
God have realized their dignity and acquired confidence to 
approach the Father's table. 

There follows the Fraction of the Bread, an element ot 
great importance in all rites. This was necessary when the 
bread consecrated was the large house loaf, and is rich in 
its symbolism of the unity of the Christian family. It 
remains still in the Roman rite, though in a very simple 
form. The Fraction is accompanied by a prayer for peace 
(Pax Domini sit semper vobiseum), which emphasizes the 
symbolism, and closes with the placing in the chalice of a 
fragment of the Host (fermentum). The singing of Agnus 
Dei now follows; formerly, it accompanied the Fraction, 
when this took a long time. 

In Solemn Mass there is then the Kiss of Peace, an 
embrace which the sacred ministers, having received it 
from the celebrant, exchange among themselves, with the 
greeting Pax tecum. 

Then two silent prayers, apologetic in tone, prepare me 
priest for Communion, which he receives himself and distri- 
butes to the faithful; the Communion antiphon is the chant 
which accompanies this and supplies a commentary on it. 

The Epilogue.— -The priest salutes the people and invites 
them to pray as he did at the beginning; then he recites the 
prayer the Postcommunion, which is an act of thanksgiving 
and supplication, and the people make the prayer their own 

by the final Amen. 

Another salutation, and the farewell given by the deacon 
(lie, missa est or Benedicamus Domino); then the celebrant 
blesses the assembly before it breaks up. 

The reading of the beginning of the Gospel of St John, 
once an object of very special devotion, used to accompany 
the departure from the altar; it now marks the last act of the 
Mass. 
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After Holy Mass 

After a Low Mass there follows, according to a ruling 
of Pope Leo XIII, some prayers to Our Lady and a sup- 
plication to Blessed Michael the Archangel, said by the 
priest kneeling and accompanied by the people. To these 
Pope St Pius X permitted the addition of a threefold 
invocation to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

A bishop at his throne, and a priest in the sacristy, 
can say, while they unvest, although it is not obligatory, 
a thanksgiving in the missal of which the principal part is 
the Canticle of the three children (Daniel 3). 

4. THE CHRISTIAN AT MASS 

The Christian knowing the greatness of the Holy Mass 
does not consider it a burden to assist when the Church 
commands it. As a living member of the great family of the 
sons of God, he also feels the need of this reunion, in which, 
in an atmosphere so sublime, contacts with his brethren 
become easy and exalted, and the divine reality of the Church 
is felt and appreciated. But above all, the instructed Christian 
feels the greatness and the richness of the act in which he is 
called to participate; he feels that, even in the wretchedness 
of his own nothingness, in his misery as a sinner, he can, 
united with Christ and in him and by him, give to the 
infinite God perfect praise, adequate reparation, thanks- 
giving adequate not only to the benefit received but also to 
the love which inspires it. Also the Christian lively in his 
faith feels that the Mass offers to him a way of uniting to the 
sacrifice of Christ his daily sacrifice of toil and travail, and 
of borrowing from the Lord, who offers himself for him and 
communicates himself to him, light and supernatural 
strength and consolation. And so he loves his Mass and 
tries to penetrate its inner divine reality and to cling to it 
with all his heart. 

This adherence is various in its outward manifestations. 
What is important is that the Christian, appreciating the Mass, 
does not spiritually isolate himself from his brethren, does 
not detach himself from the Church, does not cut himself 
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off from Christ, but — in the bond of peace and charity, a 
living member of the Church which is the Body of Christ, 
and by faith and charity firmly united to Jesus- — praises 
him and with him adores the majesty of God, and offers 
himself with the divine Victim, that God may communicate 
himself to him with his grace. 

Thus the Mass becomes a happy and fruitful contact with 
fellow Christians, and there is no better way to be united 
in the bond of charity and to cultivate in ourselves and in 
society the feeling and the desire of peace ; especially when 
participation in Mass is crowned with the eucharistic 
Communion: "We are all, in fact, one single body, all of 
us who are fed with the same bread" (I Cor. 10. 17). The 
earliest documents of ancient Christianity, the Didaehe, for 
example, emphasize with special care this fruit of the 
eucharistic synaxis. 

This most sweet fruit of charity and of peace is realized 
above all in the Church, the mystical Body of Christ. And 
the reality of the Church reveals itself to the Christian 
as living and actual in the Mass. Here the Church fulfils 
uninterruptedly all her functions of the Mission of the 
Word on earth; praises God, instructs, exhorts with the 
words of the Lord, prays, sanctifies. . . . The Christian at 
Mass feels himself an active member of this living and vital 
organism; listens to its instruction and accepts it, associates 
himself with its prayers and confirms them, offers with the 
Church, receives the Lord from the hands of the Church, is 
blessed by her. This life in the Church and with the Church is 
wonderfully fruitful, otherwise it would not lead to Christ. 

In the Mass the Christian finds Jesus again ; his words, his 
real presence, the sentiments of his Heart, through which 
he became obedient unto death on the Cross, his sacrifice, 
his love. . . . And he is united to Jesus, in the most intimate 
union in the eucharistic Communion, which is, also, the 
most intimate and vital participation in the sacrifice, and 
which, according to the mind of the Church, expressed at 
the Council of Trent, the faithful should receive each time 
they assist at Holy Mass. 
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United thus to Jesus, in him, with him and through him 
the Christian reaches the Father; filial confidence, trustful 
abandonment, hope, prayer — at one and the same time 
supplicating and calm — all this is natural in the atmosphere 
created by the Mass : audemus dicer e: Pater nosier. All this 
is much, is very much, but it is surpassed by the riches of the 
gifts of grace which the Mass brings to souls and to the world. 

This is the reality of the Mass ; the means and steps to 
attain it are various. The encyclical Mediator Dei, in which 
Pope Pius XII laid down Catholic teaching on the divine 
Liturgy, praises the forms which keep closest to the ritual 
development of the sacrifice ; but reproves all exclusiveness 
not in conformity with the tradition of Christian piety. 

Participation in the Mass, in its substance as the sacrifice 
of the Cross renewed by Christ through the ministry of the 
Church, is possible also by pious meditation on the Passion 
of Our Lord, and by the recital of vocal prayers in keeping 
with the sacred rite. 

Undoubtedly, on the other hand, this participation is 
better realized if the faithful follow the course of the 
sacrifice in the missal, in either the Latin text or a trans- 
lation; better still, if together with the server they reply 
aloud in an orderly manner to the priest— the Dialogue Mass 
— or, when following Low Mass, if they sing appropriate 
hymns at intervals or, if the Mass is sung, alternate in the 
singing with the choir. 

All these forms of more intimate participation in the 
Mass the Encyclical declares worthy of praise, as they allow 
and put in practice an easier and more salutary under- 
standing of the holy sacrifice. 

If the Mass is not understood it is easily undervalued and 
so felt as a useless burden, is neglected and omitted; but 
when understood it is necessarily appreciated and loved and 
becomes in Christian life a necessity, a reality, an irre- 
placeable support, a blessed fountain which fills each day 
and life itself with the fruitful richness of its liturgical 
elements — an inexhaustible subject for meditation — and 
with the abundance of its treasures of grace. 
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III. PLAN OF THE MASS 

LOGICAL ANALYSIS OF A SOLEMN MASS 
The parts in squared brackets are sometimes omitted, 
according to the feast. 

The parts which the choir sings, while the celebrant con- 
tinues with the prayer, are recited by the celebrant. 
Preparation 
The Celebrant with the Ministers at th e foot of the altar 

'Sign of the Cross (q.v.) 
Antiphon, Introibo [and psalm] 

(q.v.) 
Confiteor and Absolution 
Prayers: Aufer a nobis . . . and 
Oratnus te 9 Domine. 



i 



The Choir, during 
the entrance of 
the procession and 
the preparatory 
prayers, sings the 
"Introif\ 



First Part 

DIDACTIC MASS OR 

MASS OF THE CATECHUMENS 



J 



(A)— initial chants: 

Litany (Kyrie, q.v.). 
[Doxology {Gloria, q.v.).] 

(B)— prayers: 



Sung by the Choir. 



Salutation (q.v.) {Dominus vobiscum) 
and Collect (q.v.) (one or more). 

• (A)— first reading: Epistle (q.v.). 

(B)— INTERCALATED CHANTS: 

Gradual and Alleluia (q.v.), 
or Gradual and Tract, or 
Great Alleluia [Sequence] 

(q.v.). 
(C)— second reading: Gospel (q.v.). 

(D)— [Homily (q.v.).] 

(E)— PROFESSION OF FAITH*. 

[Creed (q.v.).] 
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The Choir sings 
the Gradual. 



The Choir 
the Creed. 



sings 
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Second Part 

SACRIFICIAL MASS 

OR MASS OF THE FAITHFUL 



(A) — THE OFFERING BY THE PRIEST 

Offering of the bread 

(q-v.) 

Blessing of the water 

(q.v.) 

Offering of the chalice; 



The Choir sings 
the Offertory 
(q.v.) Antiphon. 
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Invocation of the Holy Ghost (q.v.) 
Incensation (q.v.). 
(B)— lavabo (q.v.). 

(C) — INVOCATION TO THE HOLY TRINITY 

(Suscipe, S. Trinitas). 
(D) — "orate, fratres . , ." (q.v.). 
((E)— secret (q.v.). 

The Canon or Eucharistic Prayer 

(A)— preface: 

Introductory Dialogue (q.v.). 

Preface (q.v.) 

Sanctus (q.v.). 
(B) — canon (q.v.) 

(a) Prayers of inter- 

cession : 
— for all the Church 
- — Memento of the living (q.v.) 
— commemoration of the saints. 

(b) Preconsecratory Epiclesis (q.v.) (Quam 
oblationem) 

(c) Narrative of the Last Supper (q.v.), 
Consecration (q.v.) and Elevation (q.v.) 

(d) Anamnesis (q.v.) and Offering of the 
Sacrifice (Unde et memores . . .) 

(e) Post-consecratory Epiclesis (q.v.), 
(Supra quae . . . Supplices. . . .) 
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The Choir sings 
the "Sanctus 9 * 
(q.v.) 
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(f) Prayers of intercession: 
Memento of the dead (q.v.) 
Prayer for the celebrants 

quoque. . . .) r 

(g) [Blessings (q.v.) of things] 

(h) Final Doxology (q.v.), with the 

Elevation (q.v.) 

(i) Concluding Amen. 



{Nobis 



little 



(A) ~w UkM. «o «- *-* *•* — * 

Embolism of the Pater, 
(b) Fraction (q.v.) of the_Bread^nd_com 
mingling of the 
Species (q.v.) 
Petition for peace 
Agnus Dei . . . (q.v.). 



The Choir sings 
the "Agnus Dei'' 
(q.v.). 



[Prayer for peace and Kiss of peace.] 



(B) — communion: 

(a) Apologia of the priest and 

(b) Communion of the 
celebrant under two 
species. 

(c) [Apologia and Absolu- 



The Choir sings 
the Communion 
(q.v.) Antiphon. 



tion of the faithful and 

(Q -S*SaSSn : and Praye, after C— ion 

(Postcommunion) (q.v.) 

(b) Salutation and dismissal 

(c) [Blessing (q.v.)] 

(d) Reading from the Gospel of St John. 
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ANALYTICAL STRUCTURE OF THE MASS 

The parts of the Mass which are special (proper) to the day 
are marked by an asterisk. In square brackets are the parts 
which at certain periods of the liturgical year, or in certain 
cases, are to be omitted. 

Initial Prayers 
(at the foot of the altar) 

1. Sign of the Cross (q.v.) — Introibo [and Psalm (q.v.)] 

2. Confiteor (q.v.)- — Absolution (q.v.) 

3. Aufer a nobis — Oramus te ("Take away ... by the 
merits of thy saints"). 

First Part 

DIDACTIC MASS OR MASS OF THE 

CATECHUMENS 

(A) PREPARATORY PRAYERS 

4. Introit* (q.v.) 

5. Kyrie, eleison {see also "Litany") 

6. [Gloria in excelsis {see also "Doxology")] 

7. Collects* (q.v.), one or more according to the Order of 
the Mass (q.v.). 

(B) INSTRUCTION— PROFESSION OF FAITH 

8. Epistle* (see also "Lesson") 

9. [Gradual* (q.v.)] and 

10. [Alleluia* (q.v.)], or 

11. [Tract* (q.v.)] 

12. [Sequence* (q.v.)] 

13. Gospel* {see also "Lesson") 

14. [Homily (q.v.)] 

15. [Credo (see "Creed")]. 

Second Part 

SACRIFICIAL MASS OR MASS OF THE 

FAITHFUL 

(A) PREPARATION FOR THE SACRIFICE 

16. Offertory* (q.v.) 

17. Suscipe, sancte Pater ("Accept, holy Father . . .") 
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18. Deus qui huma** ("God, by whom the dignity of 
human nature . . ■") ,„ 

19 Offerimus tibi ("We offer thee Lord ... ) 

20 /n^^^m///^C'Humbledinspmt ; ... > 

21 Veni Sanctificator ("Come, thou Sanctifier . . . ) 

22 Si ("WHh the pure in heart I mil wash... ) 
23. Suscipe'lncta Trinitas ("Accept Holy Trinity . . . ) 
oa nvnte fratres (Pray, brethren, that . . .) W.v.j 

25. ££« ^55S? or more according to the number of 
the Collects. 

(B) CONSECRATION (q.V.) 
EUCHARISTIC PRAYER (q.V.) OR CANON 

26. Dialogue (q.v.)-Preface* (qy.)Sanctus (q.v.). 

CANON 

(1) Prayers of Intercession 

27 Te igitur ("And so, most gracious Father . . ") 

28". 2£«to, ^mm, (q.v.) (Remember, Lord . . . ) 

Commemoration of the living. 
29. Sl^to ("United in the same holy fellow- 

30. a!i 'k2*jr** so > Lord ' we make this peace " 

offering . . •")• 

(2) Preconsecratory Epiclesis (Q- v -) f 

31. Quam oblationem ("Make this offering . . .")• 

(3) Consecratory Prayer 

(See Consecration, Elevation . . .) 

32 Qui Pridie ...Hoc est enim . . . ("He, on the day 

s1^oT^ic2eni m ...^^^..n 

(4) Anamnesis (q.v.) and Offering of the Sacrifice 

33. Vndeetmemores ("And so, Lord, we thy servants... )• 

(5) Postconsecratory Epiclesis (q.v.) 

34. Supra quae ("Deign to regard . . .") 

35. Supplies ("Humbly we ask it of thee, God 
almighty . • •")• 
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(6) Other Prayers of Intercession 

36. Memento etiam, Domine (q.v.) ("Remember also, Lord, 
thy servants . . .")• Commemoration of the Dead. 

37. Nobis quoque peccatoribus (q.v.) ("To us, also, thy 
sinful servants . . ."). 

(7) Final Doxology (q.v.) 

38. Per quern . . . Per ipsum . . . ("Through him, O Lord . . , 
By him . . .")• 

(C) COMMUNION 

(a) Preparation 

39. Praeceptis salutaribus . . . Pater noster (q.v.) ("Urged 
by our Saviour's bidding . . .") ("Our Father . . .") 

40. Libera nos (Embolism (q.v.)). ("Deliver us, we pray 
thee . . .") 

41. Haec commixtio (see Commingling) ("May this sacra- 
mental mingling . . .") 

42. Agnus Dei (q.v.) ("Lamb of God . . .") 

43. [Domine J.C., qui dixisti] ("Lord J.C., who didst 
say . . .") 

44. Domine J.C., Fili Dei vivi . . . ("Lord J.C, Son of the 
living God . . .") 

45. Perceptio Corporis tui. ("Let not the partaking of thy 
Body . . .") 

46. Panem caelestem ("I will take the Bread of Heaven . . .")• 

47. Domine, non sum dignus ("Lord, I am not worthy . . **) 

(b) Eucharistic Communion (q.v.) 

48. Corpus Domini nostri ("May the Body of Our 
Lord . . .") 

49. Quid retribuam ("What return shall I make to the 
Lord . . .") 

50. Calicem salutaris ("I will take the chalice of salva- 
tion . . .") 

51. Sanguis Domini nostri ("May the Blood of Our 
Lord . . .")■ 
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(c) Thanksgiving (see Mass, Thanksgiving after) 

52. Quod ore sumpsimus ("That which our mouths have 
taken . . .") 

53. Corpus tuutn, Domine ("May thy Body, Lord, which I 
have taken . . .") 

54. Communion (see also Antiphon) 

55. Postcommunion* (q.v.) — one or more according to the 
number of Collects. 









(D) FINAL PRAYERS OF THE MASS 

(1) Dismissal of the Faithful 

56. Ite missa est (q.v.) ("Go, this is the dismissal. . . .") 
or Benedicamus Domine (q.v.) ("Let us bless the 
Lord"). 

(2) Epilogue 

57. Placeat tibi, sancta Trinitas ("May the tribute of my 
humble ministry be pleasing to thee, Holy Trinity . . ."). 

[(3) Last Blessing (q.v.)] 

58. [Benedicat vos] ("May Almighty God bless you . . ."). 

59. Last Gospel (q.v.). 

AFTER MASS 

60. "Hail Mary" (q.v.)- — repeated three times. 

"Hail, holy Queen" — "Let us pray (Prayer for the 
liberty of the Church and invocation to St Michael the 
Archangel)— Threefold "Invocation to the Sacred 
Heart" (see Heart of Jesus). 



DICTIONARY 
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Abacus — A small table placed in the sanctuary on which are 
to be laid out the sacred objects which, in the course of a 
ceremony, are used at the altar. 

Abbey — Community of monks with autonomous administra- 
tion and government {see also Abbot). 

Abbot (Greek =father) — The head of an Abbey (q.v.). 
Elected by the monks, he is blessed with a solemn rite, 
and has the use of pontifical insignia, honours and rites, 
when these latter do not demand the power of episcopal 
orders (q.v.). A secular abbot is the secular priest appointed 
head of a church which was formerly abbatial; he may also 
have the right to the pontifical insignia and rites (mitred 
abbot). 

Abjuration — The solemn act which renounces a heretical 
doctrine, by reading out a formula of faith in the presence 
of the Ordinary or his delegate. Until the end of the 10th 
century it was not formally distinguished from the peni- 
tential rites for the readmission of an apostate, or of a 
heretic baptized outside the Church. For infidels abjuration 
has a character more ritual than juridical and is contained 
in the rite of Baptism itself. 

Ablution- — A natural gesture rendered necessary or becom- 
ing out of reverence, or, often, an obviously symbolic rite 
of interior purification; which, therefore, as was already 
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observed by Tertullian (De Baptismo), is easily met with in 
all religious ceremonies. 

In the Catholic Liturgy it has its most important expres- 
sion in Baptism (q.v.); it occurs frequently for persons or 
things (see "Lavabo", Aspersion, Holy Water . . ,)• I n the 
Mass, besides the washing of hands (Lavabo), there are the 
ablutions of the chalice and the fingers, this being the 
ceremony with which, after the Communion, the priest 
washes with wine and with water the chalice and the tips 
of the thumbs and index fingers with which he has touched 
the sacred Host. 

Absolution — In the sacrament of Penance is the act by which 
the priest, invested with the necessary jurisdiction, remits sins. 

In the Mass it is the formula with which, after their 
respective confessions (q.v.), the priest and the faithful 
reciprocally ask divine indulgence and pardon: "May 
almighty God have mercy upon you, forgive you all your 
sins, and bring you to life everlasting". 

In the Liturgy of the Dead (q.v.) it is the rite of sprinkling 
and incensing the coffin, accompanied by the appropriate 
formula, which essentially consists of a Responsory, 
followed by Kyrie and Pater, and concluding with a prayer. 
This absolution is also called "obsequies". 

Absolution, General — Absolution from censures and the 
breaking of rules, with the granting of a plenary indulgence, 
which is given on fixed days by a pontifical privilege to the 
members of certain pious societies or confraternities. 

Abstinence — The exclusion of flesh meat and all foods 
made therefrom, imposed by ecclesiastical law on Fridays, 
on Ember days and certain vigils and, in Lent, in some 
dioceses also on Saturday. The law of abstinence binds all 
the faithful, not legitimately impeded or dispensed, from 
the age of seven years. 
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Fast and abstinence are of obligation now only on Ash 
Wednesday, Good Friday, the vigils of the Immaculate 
Conception and Christmas. 

Accidents, Eucharist ic — The appearances of bread and wine 
(quantity, shape, colour, smell, taste . . .) which remain 
after the Consecration, when the substance of the bread 
and the wine is changed into the substance of the Body and 
the Blood of Christ (see Transubstantiation); they are also 
known by the Latin term, Species (appearances). 

Acclamation— A brief formula (cry), originally of greeting, 
then of prayer or of faith, with which the congregation 
participates in a ceremony. Many and various were accla- 
mations in antiquity; nowadays the most common are 
Amen (q.v.), Deo gratias (Thanks be to God), Allelulia 
(q.v.), Lous tibi, Christel (Praise be to thee, Christ), etc. 

Acolyte (Greek ^follower)— He who has received the 
Order of Acolyte, the highest of the four minor Orders. 
His office is "to carry the candles in front of the celebrant 
and at the reading of the Gospel, to kindle the lights of the 
church and to present the wine and the water for the 
Eucharist" (Roman Pontifical). 

Anyone of the ordinary faithful, women excluded, can, 
by request, fulfil the duties of an acolyte; which today are 
normally done by boys and sacristans. 

Acquamanile— A large metal ewer which, with its matching 
bowl, is used for the washing of the hands of prelates 
during solemn .functions. 

Act (Latin actio; was a technical term among the pagans, 
from agere=to sacrifice)— Is one of the two names anciently 
given to the Mass and more particularly to the great prayer 
of the Consecration. There remains a remembrance of this 
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in the direction still kept today in the Missal: "infra 
actionem". 

Adoration (from the Latin ad os, to bring to the mouth by 
a kiss) — Special name for the exclusive worship of God, 
the beginning and end of all creatures and their supreme 
Lord {see Latria). 

Advent (Latin =coming) — The period of preparation for the 
solemnity of Christmas, comprising the four (in the Ambro- 
sian rite, six) Sundays and their successive weeks which 
precede 25th December. At Rome it appeared in the second 
half of the 5th century. Based on Lent, it is, like it, a period 
of penance, although less rigorous and not without a sense 
of joy. It is the time of anticipation and of desire, in which 
is re-lived the period of expectation before the coming of 
the Redeemer. 

Agape (Greek =charity) — A community supper, a symbol 
and bond of charity, in use in some Churches of the first 
Christian communities. Certainly it is of this that the letter 
of Pliny to Trajan (c. 110) speaks for Bithynia, and later 
(c. 200) Tertullian for Africa. 

It does not seem to have been joined to the celebration 
of the Eucharist. The eleventh chapter of the First Epistle 
of St Paul to the Corinthians, far from supporting such a 
union, seems rather to reprove as an abuse the attempt to 
bring other foods to the Lord's table. 

"Agnus Dei" (in Mass) — A triple invocation ("Lamb of 
God, who takest away the sins of the world, have mercy on 
us") to Christ, derived from the Greek Liturgy and intro- 
duced in Rome under Pope Sergius I (d. 701) to accompany 
the Fraction of the Host (q.v.). The third invocation, once 
identical with the other two, was, because of its immediate 
proximity to the kiss of peace (q.v.), given its present ending 
("give us peace"). 
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Agnus Dei — A sacramental which consists of small medal- 
lions made with the wax of the paschal candles (q.v.), or of 
the candles of the feast of the Purification, bearing on one 
side the image of the Lamb (whence its name). It has its 
origin in the custom of distributing pieces of the paschal 
candle as sacramentals. Its blessing is reserved to the Pope, 
which he does solemnly on the year of his coronation ^nd 
then every seven years. 

Alapa (Latin = slap) — A light tap which the Bishop gives 
on the cheek of the candidate in the sacrament of Con- 
firmation (q.v.). 

Alb (Latin Alba, under-tunic= white tunic) — The ancient 
white tunic, common to men and women, which, in the 
3rd century, was shortened for general use, but remained 
long for ecclesiastics, for whom it then became a liturgical 
vestment. It already appears as such in the 6th century. 
In the Middle Ages it was richly adorned with many coloured 
and precious ornaments (apparels) which were replaced by 
lace in the 15th century. 

"Albis" (Sunday and week in albis) — see Baptism. 

Alexandrian Rite — see Liturgy. 

Aliturgical Day — That on which Holy Mass is not cele- 
brated; in the Roman Rite, only Good Friday; in the 
Ambrosian Rite also the other Fridays of Lent. An alitur- 
gical synaxis is an assembling for worship at which there 
was no celebration of the Eucharist, so it was restricted to 
the "Mass of the Catechumens". 

"Alleluia" — Hebrew acclamation {Hallelu= praise; Jah— 
abbreviation of Jahweh=Go&: praise God!). It denotes joy 
(our "Hurrah"). The Church has accepted it in the Liturgy, 
but it is not used in the penitential period from Septuagesima 
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to Easter, or in the Liturgy of the dead; on the other hand 
by its frequent use it marks the joy of Eastertide. 

"Alleluia" (in Mass) — One of the responsorial chants (q.v.) 
which is interpolated in the Mass between the Lessons. To 
the Alleluia of the soloist the people replied Alleluia, The 
soloists used to ornament their Alleluias with long musical 
extensions; it was perhaps St Gregory the Great who sub- 
stituted for these musical extensions the words of a verse, 
to which the people reply with another Alleluia. Nowadays, 
one of the two readings before the Gospel having been 
suppressed, the Alleluia comes directly after the Gradual 
(q.v.), keeping its responsory form (Sol. Alleluia — R. 
Alleluia—Sol. Verse— R. Alleluia). The great Alleluia 
which takes the place of the Gradual in Eastertide (except- 
ing the week of Easter itself), begins with two Alleluias, 
after which follows a verse; then another Alleluia in a 
different tone, a second verse, and finally still another 
Alleluia. 

All Saints (Feast of): 1st November— The feast of all the 
blessed in Heaven. It arose in 610 when Boniface IV con- 
secrated the Temple of Agrippa (Pantheon) and gathered 
there the relics of many martyrs, calling it accurately 
St. Mary ad Martyr es. The other commemorations of all the 
saints, which had arisen at various times and in different 
churches, were all united on the feast of 1st November by 
Gregory IV (830). 

"Alma Redemptoris Mater"— see Final Antiphons of Our 
Lady. 

Almuce — Part of choir dress worn by the canons of some 
Chapters of cathedrals or of basilicas or collegiate churches. 
In origin a form of head covering, it now generally has the 
appearance of a fur cape, trapezoidal in shape, with a hood. 



Alpha and Omega — First and last letters of the Greek 
alphabet. The words pronounced by Jesus: "I am Alpha, 
I am Omega" (Apoc. 1. 8) meant: "I am the beginning and 
the end of all creatures" (spiritual and mTtterial) (see also 
God). 

Altar (Latin =high place) — The table on which is accom- 
plished the sacrifice of the Mass. Originally of wood; from 
the 4th century (nowadays always) of stone. It must con- 
tain, in the part called "the sepulchre" (q.v.), the relics of 
some martyr-saint. It is solemnly consecrated by a bishop 
and symbolizes Christ. 

A movable or portable altar is a little stone table which is 
consecrated and contains relics, and which can be placed 
on a suitable support for the celebration on it of Mass. 

Altar, Consecration of an — The solemn rite by which an 
altar is washed with Gregorian water (q.v.), anointed with 
Oil of Catechumens and Chrism (q.v.), and in which the 
relics of martyrs are placed and sealed up. 

Altar, Decoration of- — The Missal and, in more detail, the 
Ceremonial of Bishops (see Liturgical Books) give the 
appropriate rules for the decoration of an altar. This is to 
vary according to the liturgical season, the feast that is 
being celebrated and the rank of the person who celebrates. 
Necessary objects are the three linen altar cloths (q.v.), 
the cross (q.v.), two candlesticks, and — if the celebrant is 
not a prelate — the altar card with the prayers of the Canon. 
For a great feast the candlesticks are to be six of fine metal, 
there is to be a frontal (q.v.) and a carpet. Between the 
candlesticks reliquaries or statues of precious metal, or 
vases of flowers (q.v.), are placed. 

Altar, High — The principal altar in a church. 

Altar, Papal — That on which only the Pope, or by special 
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indult his delegate, may celebrate. Besides that in St Peter's, a 
papal altar is in each of the patriarchal Basilicas (see 
Basilica). 

Altar, Portable — see Altar. 

Altar, Privileged — An altar, to the celebration of Mass on 
which is attached, by concession of the Holy See, a plenary 
indulgence (q.v.) in favour of one soul of the faithful 
departed for whom the Mass is offered. 

Altar Boys — The boys who are appointed to take the place 
of the Acolytes in the service of the altar. At sacred func- 
tions they wear cassock and cotta. 

Altar Card (Tabella Seeretarum) — A card which contains 
the Offertory prayers, the words of Consecration, 
the Gloria in excelsis and the Credo gathered together; 
and which is placed in the centre of the altar to aid the 
memory of the priest. It has been in use from the 16th 
century. In the following centuries two other cards were 
introduced, one with the psalm for the Lavabo, the other 
with the opening of the Gospel of St John. The only one 
prescribed is the centre card. 

Altar Cloths — The cloth on the altar is already mentioned in 
the 2nd century and is in keeping with Roman usage. But 
only in the 8th century was introduced a number of cloths, 
which according to current liturgical law are three, made of 
linen or hemp. (See Altar, Decoration of.) 

Altarpiece— A flat background, painted or ornamented, and 
also a niche with a statue, placed behind an altar. 

Altar Rail — see Balustrade. 

Altars, Stripping of the — see Maundy Thursday. 



Ambo (Greek =place on to which one climbs)— A pulpit 
from which were read the readings at Mass: the Old Testa- 
ment, the Epistle, the Gospel. There were often two ambos, 
one of which was reserved for the Gospel; sometimes even 
three. They usually stood at the sides of the sanctuary, 
outside the rails of the chancel, in the schola or choir. 
Preaching was also done from the ambo. 

Ambrosian Rite— A liturgy with a Roman-Oriental founda- 
tion still in use in the diocese of Milan, and in parishes of the 
dioceses of Bergamo, Novara, and Lugano. First known 
to us as it was in the 4th century from the writings of 
St Ambrose— whose strong personality played such an 
important part in the religious history of Milan— it has a 
great similarity to the Roman Rite. 

The differences between the two liturgies are now only 
in small matters. In substance, for the Mass, they can be 
summed up as follows: 

— The "Prayers at the foot of the altar", in place of psalm 
Judica have the verse Confitemini Domino; 

— The Gloria (q.v.) is recited from the Epistle side of the altar ; 

— The Kyrie (q.v.) is only threefold and lacks the invoca- 
tion Christe, eleison; 

— The Epistle is preceded by a first Lesson (q.v.); 

— Following the Gospel, in the middle of the altar, after a 
threefold Kyrie eleison, come the so-called "Post 
Gospel Antiphon", the peace greeting, and the Oratio 
super Sindonem ; 

— The Creed is placed after the Offertory, before the 
Oratio super Oblata, which corresponds to the "Secret" 
of the Roman Rite; 

— Preface: Every Mass, whether from the "Proper" or 
the "Common", has its own special Preface; 

— The "Washing of the Hands" (see Lavabo) takes place 
only before the Qui Pridie of the Canon, that is 
immediately before the Consecration; 
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— The "Fraction (q.v.) of the Host" and the "Mingling" 
(q.v.) with the Precious Blood, take place between the 
Canon and the Pater noster, so that they precede this 
latter instead of following it, and are accompanied by 
the Confractorium, a chant of the antiphonal type 

(q-v.); ' 
■ — The "Formula of Dismissal" of the faithful, at the end 
of Mass, preceded by a threefold Kyrie, eleison, is 
"Benedicat et exaudiat nos Deus"' — "Amen"; "Proce- 
damus cum pace" — "In nomine Christe"; "Benedi- 
camus Domino" — "Deo gratias". 
Also the celebrant pronounces the formula Dominus 
vobiscum without ever turning towards the people. 

"Amen"- — A Hebrew acclamation. It is a formula of agree- 
ment and farewell. "Yes, thus it is all right . . ." With the 
Apostles it came into Christian liturgical use (Cf. I Cor. 14, 
16; Titus 3, 15; Apoc. 1. 6, 5. 13). 

Amice — A square piece of white linen, which, after having 
been placed on the head, is put around the neck, before the 
other sacred vestments are put on. 

Put on over the alb — as it is used in the Ambrosian rite, 
and is now worn over the rochet — it served to keep the alb 
close to the figure. It was used also, as it is now by priests 
who are Regulars, as a headdress {galea salutis of the 
Missal). 

Anamnesis (Greek = remembrance, commemoration) — Part 
of the Canon (q.v.) in which, according to the command of 
Jesus ("Do this for a commemoration of me", Luke 22. 19) 
and the practice of the Apostles (I Cor. 11. 26), are recalled 
the mysteries of the Passion, Resurrection and Ascension 
of Our Lord. It comes immediately after the Consecration 
and begins with the words Unde et memores. 



Anaphora (Greek =offering)-The great euchanstic prayer 
which constitutes the centre of the Holy Mass and contains 
the Consecration. In the Roman Missal, after the Preface, 
it is called the Canon (q.v.). 

Anchor— see Symbol. 

Angelic Hymn— see "Gloria in excelsis". 

Angelic Salutation— see "Ave Maria". 

Angels— The veneration of the angels, mentioned with so 
much honour in the Scriptures and by Jesus Christ himself 
is bound up with their intervention in the history of Israel 
and in that of the Redemption. With special feasts, often 
connected with the dedication of a church in their honour, 
are honoured nowadays the archangels St Gabriel (q.v.), 
St Michael (q.v.), St. Raphael (q.v.) and the Guardian 

S the Mass they are remembered in the Preface: to their 
voice is united that of the Christian community in the 
singing of the Sanctus (q.v.), which in Isaias (6. 3) is noted 
as the hymn of the Seraphim to the majesty of God. 

After the Consecration the Canon asks God to accept 
"by the hand of thy holy Angel" (collectively =the Angels of 
God* in the old text: Angelorum tuorum) on his altar above, 
in the presence of his divine Majesty, the Body and Blood 
of Christ, that all they that share in it in the Communion 
may receive every blessing from heaven. 

St Michael the Archangel is invoked in the Confiteor 
(see Confession) and in the blessing of incense; to him is 
addressed a special appeal in the prayers to be recited, by 
order of Pope Leo XIII (1885), after a Low Mass. 

Angelus— An extra-liturgical devotional practice which arose 
about 1200 and became widespread. At the sound ot the 
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bell Our Lady is saluted in the morning, at midday and in 
the evening with the recital of three Hail Marys, with three 
antiphons in between, and followed by a prayer. During 
Eastertide there is substituted the antiphon Regina caeli 
(see Final Antiphons of Our Lady), 

Anglicanism— see Protestants and the Mass. 

Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary (Feast of the): 
25th March— It was perhaps already celebrated at Nazareth 
in the 4th century, when it was separated from the cele- 
bration of Christmas; it was then fixed nine months before 
that solemnity, assumed a Marian character and had become 
quasi-universal by the 7th century. 

Anointing (Holy)— The rite of anointing was inherited by 
the Church from the Old Testament in which it was a sign 
of divine election and consecration to God. "Christ" means 
the anointed one. 

Our Lord gave to the Apostles the order to anoint the 
sick (Mk. 6. 13). Anointing as a sacramental rite for Extreme 
Unction was already in use in Apostolic times (James 5. 14). 
In the 2nd century occurs the anointing after Baptism and 
for Confirmation. 

The conferring of the sacred Orders of the priesthood 
and the episcopate, the initiation of catechumens, numerous 
consecrations and blessings (of a church, altar, cemetery, 
bell, chalice, paten . . . consecration of a king) are accom- 
panied by anointings. 

Antependium— see Frontal. 

Antiphon (Greek=an answering melody)— Originally a 
chant sung alternately by men and boys, the voices differ- 
ing by an octave. Later, a refrain, which, in the chanting of 
the psalms alternately between two choirs, was repeated by 



one choir. Today, normally, the antiphon is sung only at 
the beginning and the end of a psalm; and it is generally, 
but not always, taken from the psalm itself and gives a clue 
to the meaning of the psalm in its liturgical context. Also it 
decides the tone and helps its intonation. 

Antiphonal Chant — The chanting of the psalms alternately 
between two choirs, the first of which used originally to 
repeat the Antiphon (q.v.). Nowadays the two choirs 
alternate the verses of the psalms. 

In the Mass there is just a trace of the antiphonal chant 
surviving in the Introit (q.v.), the Offertory (q.v.) and the 
Communion (q.v.); it has remained, however, in the 
Divine Office (q.v.). 

Antiphonary — The book which, from the beginning of the 
5th century, contained the sung parts of the Mass : Introit, 
Gradual, Offertory, Communion (see Liturgical Books). 
Antiphonarium Officii was the name of the book which 
contained the antiphons and responsories of the night 
Office; there is a reference to it in the Rule of St Benedict 
(6th century). 

Apocrypha— The apocryphal gospels are never read in the 
Liturgy. The stories of some of them, as for instance the 
Pro to gospel of James, the substance of which dates from the 
2nd century, have, however, given rise to traditions which 
are found reflected in the Liturgy, for example, the feasts of 
the holy parents of Mary. 

Apology or Apologia (Greek=excuse) — A formula of 
prayer in which one recognizes one's own sins and asks for 
pardon and purification; or, in general, an admission of 
one's own wretchedness. It is also called "accusation", 
"confession", "indulgence". It came to the West from the 
East in the 6th-7th centuries, with the intoning of private 
prayers. 
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The most famous apology is the Confiteor which had 
already appeared in a form rather similar to that of today 
in the 11th century, but became obligatory throughout the 
Church only with the Pianine reform (16th century). While 
reciting the Confiteor the priest and the ministers bow deeply 
at the foot of the altar, and strike their breasts three times 
with the right hand. 

Apostles (Feast of the) — Until the 8th century there was a 
proper feast in the Roman Church only for the Apostles 
Peter and Paul (q.v.), John, Philip and James; elsewhere 
only for SS. Peter and Paul. From the 9th century there were 
gradually introduced the feasts of all the others. With the 
reduction of the number of holydays of obligation in the 
17th and 18th centuries (see Feasts, Suppressed) the greater 
part of the feasts of the Apostles ceased to be of obligation. 
As a result, liturgically, we have now the combined feasts of 
the Apostles Peter and Paul; James and Philip (11th May), 
Simon and Jude (28th October). 

Of the feasts of the Apostles, only those of SS. Peter and 
Paul and of St Andrew occur on the presumed date of their 
martyrdom (see Birthday). 

Each feast of the Apostles has a proper Mass and Office; 
and that of SS. Peter and Paul has a vigil. 

Apostolic Constitutions* — Apocryphal document of the end 
of the 4th century, compiled at Antioch. It offers an interest- 
ing description of liturgical usages of the great Church of 
Syria at that epoch. 

Apparition of Our Lady Immaculate at Lourdes (Feast of 
the) ; 1 1 th February- — The anniversary of the first apparition 
of the Virgin to Bernadette Soubirous in 1858, which was a 
confirmation of the proclamation of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception of Mary (8th December 1854). 
The commemoration of the favours which Our Lady has 
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bestowed at that shrine is united in the liturgy of the feast 
with affectionate praise of Our Lady Immaculate. 

Apse— The far end of a church, normally semi-circular in 
shape; in the centre used to be the throne for the Bi^fiop 
and on the sides the seats for the priests. Today it also 
frequently has stalls arranged for the choir (q.v.). 

Archbishop— Originally the same as a Metropolitan (q.v.); 
now also an honorary title for bishops of important sees 
without metropolitan jurisdiction. The name was intro- 
duced in the 6th century. 

Arms— Their position during Mass varies somewhat accord- 
ing to the position of the hands. Of particular note is the 
characteristic one, recorded in numerous pictures of 
oranti in the Catacombs, and used today during the proper 
prayers and during the Canon and the Our Father: the 
hands extended, moderately raised, and the palms facing 
one another. The joining of the hands and the consequent 
position of the arms which has today become the typical 
Christian attitude of prayer, is derived, however, from a 
form of feudal homage. 

The parts of the Mass sung by the choir are in fact 

recited with the hands joined. 
At the beginning of the Gloria (q.v.), of the Creed (q.v.), 

and of the Canon (q.v.) the arms are extended, raised and 

then lowered; an act which symbolizes a joyous raising of 

the mind to God. 

Ascension of Our Lord— The feast which commemorates the 
mystery of the Ascension became widespread in the 4th 
and 5th centuries and was fixed on the fortieth day after 
Easter, not, however, without the danger that it might 
bring to a close the festive Eastertide, which should last 
instead until Pentecost. It is a holyday of obligation. 
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Asceticism, Liturgical — Asceticism (G reek askesis = exe r- 
cise) is the science and art of the means which, with the 
co-operation of divine grace, man must employ to reach- 
perfection (prayers, penance, practice of virtue . . .)• The 
Liturgy of the Church, in its complex development, con- 
stitutes a clear and fruitful way of leading souls to union 
with God in the perfect Christian life; the study and the 
practice of the means thus offered by the Liturgy for the 
sanctification of souls is called liturgical asceticism. 

Ash Wednesday — See Ashes; Lent. 

Ashes (Blessed) — Ashes obtained by burning the branches of 
palm (q.v.) or olive blessed the preceding year. The ashes 
are blessed on the Wednesday (Ash Wednesday) which 
begins Lent (q.v.) and are sprinkled on the heads of the 
faithful. 

Clothing of sackcloth and ashes on the head constituted 
in olden days external signs of the canonical penances 
(q.v.), which began at the opening of Lent and ended on 
Maundy Thursday (q.v.). Public penitents gradually grew 
fewer and then disappeared, and the custom of sprinkling 
the head with ashes at the beginning of the Lenten fast 
passed to the faithful. 

Asperges — see Aspersion. 

"Asperges me"— The first words (Latin =Thou shalt 
sprinkle me) of the antiphon which, followed by Psalm 50 
from which it is taken, accompanies the Aspersion (q.v.) 
with blessed water in the church on the Sundays throughout 
the year before Mass, and also the blessing of houses. In 
Eastertide (q.v.) in both cases it is replaced by the antiphon: 
Vidi aquam . . . (Latin =1 saw water . . .) taken from 
Ezechiel 47. 1-9, followed by Psalm 117. 

Aspersion— Rite of purification and blessing, which consists 
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in the sprinkling of blessed water on persons or things by 
means of a branch of a plant or of a special instrument — 
the sprinkler. The rite of sprinkling precedes, every Sunday, 
the solemn Mass as a purification and propitiation (see 
"Asperges me"). 

The same effect is obtained on entering a church by 
signing oneself with the blessed water, which is placed near 
the entrance for this purpose. 

Aspersory — A small portable vessel, normally of metal, to 
contain the blessed water used in liturgical aspersions (q.v.). 

Assistance at Mass — Is the subject of the first of the five 
general precepts of the Church. It is gravely binding on all 
the faithful, who have reached the age of discretion, on all 
Sundays and on feasts called because of this "holydays of 
obligation", unless they are legitimately impeded or dis- 
pensed (see Holydays of Obligation). 

The reason for the law rests in the natural obligation to 
give worship to God. An obligation, in the Old Law 
appointed for a weekday, the Sabbath (Saturday), was 
changed by the Apostles to a Sunday. The homage above all 
due to God is sacrifice; and there is no sacrifice acceptable 
outside that of the Cross, precisely that which is renewed in 
the Holy Mass. 

Assistants — Clerics in Major Orders who are called to take 
part in solemn liturgical ceremonies to increase the solem- 
nity, without replacing the ordinary ministers. One such, for 
example, is the "assistant priest" at pontifical ceremonies 
and in the celebration of a first Mass of a recently ordained 
priest. Also, usually, those priests or clerics who, vested in 
cope, assist the celebrant at solemn Vespers. 

Assumption of Mary (Feast of the): 15th August— The 
most ancient and solemn feast of Our Lady which appears 
quite definitely in the 6th century, as a celebration of her 
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death and of the very special glorification that followed it, 
which was shared by her body. It is the "Birthday" (q.v.) 
of Our Lady. Prior to the decree De Rubricis of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites (23rd March, 1955) this feast had 
a vigil (q.v.) which was a day of fasting and abstinence. 
It was followed by an octave (q.v.) which was suppressed by 
the same decree. The fasting and abstinence were trans- 
ferred to 7th December by the decree of 25th July, 1957, of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Council. 

The Assumption of most holy Mary into heaven was 
defined as a dogma (q.v.) of faith by Pope Pius XII on the 
1st November of the Holy Year 1950. 

"Ave Maria" — Also called the Angelic Salutation. It begins 
with the salutation of the angel (Luke 1. 28) followed by that 
of Elizabeth (Luke 1 .42) which were joined together in ancient 
times. In the 1 6th century was added the prayer "Holy Mary". 

Widespread as a form of extra-liturgical devotion, by 
itself or in the Rosary, prescribed by Ceremonial of Bishops 
as a salutation to the Virgin three times daily {see Angelus), 
the Ave entered into the Divine Office only with the Pianine 
reform (16th century). It has disappeared from the Office 
since the 1955 simplification of the rubrics. By order of 
Leo XIII at the end of a Low Mass it is recited three times 
by the priest and the people. 

The first part of the Ave Maria, however, from the time 
of St Gregory the Great (q.v.) formed the Offertory Anti- 
phon of the Mass of the Fourth Sunday of Advent; and 
subsequently of the Mass on various feasts of Our Lady. 

"Ave, Maris Stella" — The famous and very attractive 
hymn from the Common of the Vespers of Our Lady. It is 
composed of seven strophes, and was formerly attributed to 
St Bernard, but has been found quoted several centuries before 
him. Its probable author was Venantius Fortunatus {d. 600). 

"Ave Regina Caelorum"— see Final Antiphons of Our Lady. 
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Baldaquin — A canopy, held aloft by movable poles, to 
protect, during a procession, the Blessed Sacrament, 
notable relics and eminent persons. The same purpose is 
fulfilled by the umbella, especially over the Blessed Sacrament. 
Also called a Baldaquin is the covering of material which 
protects the altar (see Civory). 

Balsam — A kind of resin, drawn off by cutting into certain 
trees, containing an oil which gives it a characteristic smell. 
In the Liturgy blessed balsam, mixed with pure olive oil, 
is used in the making of the holy chrism which is solemnly 
consecrated by the Bishop on Maundy Thursday. 

Balustrade — A barrier which divides the sanctuary from the 
church; varying in form from a decorated wall to elegantly 
perforated screens or rails. Nowadays it is commonly called 
an altar rail. 

Banquet, Sacrificial — The ritual pagan supper, which was 
generally held in the sacred woods surrounding the temple, 
given by the offerer from the flesh of the immolated victims. 
The invited took his relatives and friends; and often the gods 
also, in imagination, were present. It crowned the sacrifice 
and, according to the common notion, put one in com- 
munion with the gods. Being a religious pagan ceremony it 
was forbidden to Christians to take part in it. St Paul sets 
against it, for the Christian, the eucharistic banquet (I Cor. 
10. 15-21). 
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death and of the very special glorification that followed it, 
which was shared by her body. It is the "Birthday" (q.v.) 
of Our Lady. Prior to the decree De Rubricis of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites (23rd March, 1955) this feast had 
a vigil (q.v.) which was a day of fasting and abstinence. 
It was followed by an octave (q.v.) which was suppressed by 
the same decree. The fasting and abstinence were trans- 
ferred to 7th December by the decree of 25th July, 1957, of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Council. 

The Assumption of most holy Mary into heaven was 
defined as a dogma (q.v.) of faith by Pope Pius XII on the 
1st November of the Holy Year 1950. 

"Ave Maria" — Also called the Angelic Salutation. It begins 
with the salutation of the angel (Luke 1. 28) followed by that 
of Elizabeth (Luke 1 .42) which were joined together in ancient 
times. In the 1 6th century was added the prayer "Holy Mary". 

Widespread as a form of extra-liturgical devotion, by 
itself or in the Rosary, prescribed by Ceremonial of Bishops 
as a salutation to the Virgin three times daily {see Angelus), 
the Ave entered into the Divine Office only with the Pianine 
reform (16th century). It has disappeared from the Office 
since the 1955 simplification of the rubrics. By order of 
Leo XIII at the end of a Low Mass it is recited three times 
by the priest and the people. 

The first part of the Ave Maria, however, from the time 
of St Gregory the Great (q.v.) formed the Offertory Anti- 
phon of the Mass of the Fourth Sunday of Advent; and 
subsequently of the Mass on various feasts of Our Lady. 

"Ave, Maris Stella" — The famous and very attractive 
hymn from the Common of the Vespers of Our Lady. It is 
composed of seven strophes, and was formerly attributed to 
St Bernard, but has been found quoted several centuries before 
him. Its probable author was Venantius Fortunatus {d. 600). 

"Ave Regina Caelorum"— see Final Antiphons of Our Lady. 
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Baldaquin — A canopy, held aloft by movable poles, to 
protect, during a procession, the Blessed Sacrament, 
notable relics and eminent persons. The same purpose is 
fulfilled by the umbella, especially over the Blessed Sacrament. 
Also called a Baldaquin is the covering of material which 
protects the altar (see Civory). 

Balsam — A kind of resin, drawn off by cutting into certain 
trees, containing an oil which gives it a characteristic smell. 
In the Liturgy blessed balsam, mixed with pure olive oil, 
is used in the making of the holy chrism which is solemnly 
consecrated by the Bishop on Maundy Thursday. 

Balustrade — A barrier which divides the sanctuary from the 
church; varying in form from a decorated wall to elegantly 
perforated screens or rails. Nowadays it is commonly called 
an altar rail. 

Banquet, Sacrificial — The ritual pagan supper, which was 
generally held in the sacred woods surrounding the temple, 
given by the offerer from the flesh of the immolated victims. 
The invited took his relatives and friends; and often the gods 
also, in imagination, were present. It crowned the sacrifice 
and, according to the common notion, put one in com- 
munion with the gods. Being a religious pagan ceremony it 
was forbidden to Christians to take part in it. St Paul sets 
against it, for the Christian, the eucharistic banquet (I Cor. 
10. 15-21). 
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Baptism — The first of the seven sacraments instituted by 
Our Lord, it takes away original and actual sin, if any, 
makes us Christians, that is sons of God and members of his 
Church, and a character is imprinted on our souls. 

By this character, which is an initial participation in the 
priesthood of Christ, the "faithful" become a "holy 
people", a "priestly race" (I Peter 2.9) and can and "should 
co-operate in the offering of the Holy Sacrifice almost in the 
same way as the Priest" (Pius XI, Encyclical Miserentissimus 
Redemptor); while in early times the catechumens were sent 
away at the beginning of the true and proper eucharistic 
sacrifice ("Mass of the Catechumens"). 

Up to the end of the 1 1th century Baptism was solemnly 
administered on the night (vigil =eve) of Easter and Pente- 
cost; and so nowadays baptismal water is solemnly blessed 
on Holy Saturday. The texts of the Masses during the 
octaves of Easter and Pentecost have numerous allusions to 
the newly baptized, and so all the octave of Easter takes the 
name of the week in albis because of the white garments 
which the neophytes had received at the baptismal font 
and which they wore until the following Sunday {Dominica 
in albis depositis, the Sunday on which they left off the 
white garments: nowadays called simply Dominica in albis). 
(See Font, Baptismal.) 

Baptism in Emergency — In case of necessity a layman, even 
a heretic or infidel, may administer the sacrament of 
Baptism. He is to pour water on the head of the candidate 
pronouncing at the same time the words of the form, '1 
baptize you in the name of the Father, of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost". For Baptism in an emergency normally a 
cleric is to be preferred to a layman, a man to a woman, a 
Catholic to a non-Catholic. 

Baptistery — The place or building in which is placed the 
baptismal font. In early times it was more often a separate 



building, preferably of an octangular shape (perhaps 
because of the influence of a biblical text: I Peter 3. 20); 
but later the font was more often placed in the interior of a 
church. 

Basilica (Greek Basitike—toydl palace)— A public pagan 
building of various uses, which Christian architecture 
adopted as the plan for the construction of a church. The 
four Roman basilicas, the Lateran, Vatican, St Paul's, 
St Mary Major's, and that of St Francis at Assisi are called 
greater or patriarchal. Each of them has a papal altar, and 
those in Rome a Holy Door. 

The minor basilicas are churches, noted for their devotion 
or art, to which the Pope has granted such a title, with the 
special insignia proper to basilicas: the bell and ceremonial 
umbrella. 

Beatification — A solemn declaration, not definitive (see 
Canonization), reserved to the Holy See concerning the 
sanctity of a Servant of God; if formal it permits, within 
certain limits, a public veneration ; if equivalent it confirms a 
veneration given from time immemorial. 

The solemnity of Beatification is held in the Vatican 
Basilica and consists in the public reading of the Apostolic 
Brief, which is followed by a Te Deum and the uncovering 
of the image of the newly beatified, whom in the afternoon 
the Pope comes to venerate. 

Belfry— see Bell. 

Bell— Bells were formerly used in the catacombs, but it is in 
the 5th century in the Roman Campagna (from whence the 
name, Italian campana =~bd\) that bells were widely used 
for the direction of religious life, firstly among monks and 
very soon in parishes also. 
The bells receive a solemn blessing by a bishop. Their 
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place is in a belfry or bell tower, a typically Christian 
construction, the appearance of which dates back to only 
the 8th century. 

Bell, Sanctus — In the liturgy it serves to indicate the more 
solemn moments (see Bell). 

Bells (Ringing of the)- — The office of the Door- Keeper; the 
ringing of the bells is reserved for sacred uses, and is 
regulated by liturgical and canonical rules. On the order of 
the Bishop even the churches exempt from his jurisdiction 
must ring the bell; on the other hand all churches are 
forbidden to ring the bells during the three days com- 
memorating the death of Our Lord and in the case of an 
interdict. It is not lawful to ring the church bell for a death 
on a day on which the Exequial Mass is forbidden. On 
Holy Saturday, where there are many churches, all must 
wait for the indication of the Gloria from the principal church. 

Benches— see Furniture, Liturgical. 

"Benedicamus Domino" — An acclamation ("Let us bless 
the Lord")- In a Low Mass and, from the 11th century, 
also in a solemn one, when other prayers follow, it is used 
in place of the customary form of dismissal (7/e, missa est= 
"Go, this is the dismissal"). Nowadays it is used on peni- 
tential days, in ferial Masses and in private votive Masses 
(in practice whenever the Gloria in excelsis is omitted). 

Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament — The exposition of 
the consecrated Host with which, after the singing of the 
hymn Tanium ergo (two verses of the hymn Pange lingua) 
and the prayer to the Blessed Sacrament, the people are 
blessed. It is not a strictly liturgical ceremony. It is solemn 
if the Host is visible in a monstrance and is then incensed; 
simple, if the Host is exposed in a closed pyx (ciborium). 



"Benedictus . . ." (in Mass) — ("Blessed is he who is coming 
in the name of the Lord! Hosanna in high heaven!"). 
Two acclamations which in the Roman Liturgy, and in 
others, follow after the Sanctus. The first is taken from 
Psalm 117. 26; both were the expression of the enthusiasm 
and the faith with which the crowd welcomed Jesus at his 
solemn entry into Jerusalem. 

Their use in the Mass to salute Christ present on the altar 
is derived from the Christian liturgy of Jerusalem. 

"Benedictus" — Prom its first word is thus named the Gospel 
canticle (Luke 1. 68-79) pronounced by Zachary at the 
birth of St John the Baptist. It is recited at the end of 
Lauds, preceded and followed, as is the Magnificat at 
Vespers to which it corresponds, by an antiphon. 

Bible (Greek M>//a=books)— The collection of writings 
divinely inspired and as such entrusted to the Church. 

They are divided into the Old and the New Testaments. 
The Old Testament comprises the sacred books written 
before Christ; the New Testament is formed from the 
apostolic writings. 

From the usage of the Synagogue where the Law and the 
Prophets were each Sabbath read and commented on 
(Acts 13. 15, 27; 15. 21 . . .) the reading of the Bible passed 
into the Christian synaxis. To the Old Testament was added 
first the reading of the Gospel (St Justin, Apologia I, c. 66) 
and then, between the two, was inserted the reading of the 
apostolic letters. Nowadays the Mass has normally only 
two biblical readings : the first nearly always taken from the 
letters of St Paul (hence the name "Epistle"), the second 
always from the Gospels. In addition to the readings 
(Lessons), the Bible has often supplied the Liturgy with 
texts for the chants and for prayer formulas. The book most 
used in this connection was and is the Psalter which also 
supplies the chief part of the Divine Office. 
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Bible, Versions of the — The greater part of the Old Testa- 
ment was originally written in Hebrew, a small part in 
Chaldean and a few books in Greek. Christianity found the 
whole of the Old Testament translated into Greek in the 
version, begun in the 2nd century B.C., known as the 
"Septuagint". This version was widespread among the first 
Christian communities and had great authority. But litur- 
gical usage gave rise very soon, perhaps first in Africa and 
then in Rome, to the need for a Latin version. There were 
different versions, at least of parts of the Bible, known 
nowadays as "Pre-Hieronymite versions", which are charac- 
terized by the use of the common tongue (rusticifas), and 
are all based not on the Hebrew texts but on the Greek of 
the Septuagint; they are classified into two main types, the 
Italic and the African. 

In 390 St Jerome began, from the Hebrew, a Latin 
version of the Old Testament, which gradually supplanted 
the older versions. It became established and all the books 
translated by the great exegete were adopted for the 
Liturgy, with the exception of the Psalms which were not 
adopted; for them and for the New Testament the older 
version continued in use but as revised and corrected by the 
saint (see Vulgate). 

In 1945 Pope Pius XII granted the use of a new Latin 
version of the psalms, based on the Hebrew text, made by 
the professors of the Biblical Institute at Rome. It may not 
be adopted, however, for the psalmodic parts of the Mass 
(Introit, Gradual, Tract, Offertory, Communion). 

Bination (Latin bini =tv/o each) — This is the faculty given to 
a priest to celebrate Mass twice on the same day. It is given 
by the Bishop (C.J.C., can. 806) to provide when there is a 
scarcity of priests, for the assistance of the faithful at Holy 
Mass on days of obligation. The same applies to trination, 
the faculty to celebrate Mass three times, which, however, is 
granted by the Holy See. Priests normally use this privilege 



on the great feast of Christmas and on All Souls' Day 
(technically Politurgy). 

Biretta — A head covering which dates from the 12th 
century. Originally like an ordinary cap covering the head, 
it was stiffened in the 16th century, by which time it had 
already adopted ridges so as to facilitate its use. These then 
became the "horns" of the form now in use. 

In the Mass it is prescribed while going from the sacristy 
to the altar and returning; and during solemn Mass when 
the priest is seated. 

Birthday (Dies natalis) — The birthday of the saints in the 
Liturgy is the day of their death; this being the day on which 
they entered into real life. 

Birthday of Our Lady (Feast of the): 8th September— It 
arose in the East in the 5th century and passed subsequently 
to the West, where it was celebrated with much solemnity 
and became a holyday of obligation (q.v.). With the 
appearance of the new feast of the Immaculate Conception 
it lost much of its importance, and was removed from the 
list of holydays of obligation by St Pius X (see Feasts, 
Suppressed). 

Bishop (episcopus, from Greek episcopos =o\ersQQr}— The 
highest grade in the hierarchy of Orders, which confers the 
fullness of the priesthood, the power, namely, of conferring 
on others the same priesthood. 

Of divine institution, the bishop appears from the 
Apostolic era as the head of his Church, around him the 
priests and below them the deacons. The worship, doctrine 
and discipline of the Christian community depend on him : 
"nothing in the Church without the Bishop" (St Ignatius 
Martyr). 

Every bishop has a Church or Diocese, to which he is 
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bound by a mystical marriage: if, however, he does not 
actually govern a portion of the Church, he still bears the 
title of a former diocese (a titular bishop). 

In his diocese the Bishop has the right to a throne and 
carries the crosier; his name is inserted in the Canon of the 
Mass, after that of the Pope, and prayers are said for him 
at the Divine Office. 

Bishop, Consecration of a — The solemn liturgy for the 
conferring of the Episcopal Order on one chosen to be a 
bishop. It is reserved to the Holy Father, who can, by 
apostolic mandate, depute a bishop to perform the cere- 
mony. Two other co-consecrating bishops take part, but the 
imposition of the hands by the celebrant alone is sufficient 
to confer the sacrament. 

Accompanying this essential rite there is inserted in the 
course of the Mass a wonderful unfolding of ceremonial in 
which the bishop-elect, concelebrating with the consecrating 
bishop, is, even visibly, conducted to the eminence of the 
episcopal throne. 

Blessed— see Beatification. 

Blessed Virgin Mary (The) — The Virgin Mother of God has 

in the Liturgy, as in the economy of the Redemption, a 
unique and very high position (Hyperdulia). 

At Mass she is invoked in the Confiteor and in the 
Suscipe, sancta Trinitas, and commemorated in the Canon 
and in the Embolism after the Pater. 

The Roman Calendar has sixteen Marian Feasts of which 
two (The Assumption and the Immaculate Conception) 
are very solemn, being holydays of obligation in many 
countries, formerly having an octave. The Assumption, 
the oldest feast, is preceded by a vigil. These feasts have 
their proper Office (see each individual Marian feast). 

Saturday, provided there is no impeding occurring office, 



is always dedicated to the Virgin with a Mass and proper 
Office. 

A Little Office in her honour is often added to the Divine 
Office or, in many Religious Congregations, takes its place 
for those who are not priests. 

B.V.M., Common of the — A collection of liturgical formu- 
laries, in analogy with those found in the Common of the 
Saints, used on different feasts of Our Lady not having their 
own proper Mass or Office. 

Blessing- — Blessings are sacramentals. Those which confer 
on the things or persons to which they are imparted a new 
state of consecration to God (e.g., the blessing of an Abbot, 
of a bell, etc.) are called "constitutive". Those which 
implore favours from the Lord for the person blessed are 
called "invocative". 

One invocative blessing is that which is given by the 
celebrant at the end of Mass. It was first given by bishops 
while returning to the sacristy, later it was solemnly given 
by them at the altar. In the 11th century simple priests 
took to giving it also. Its purpose is to establish more surely 
in souls the fruits of the Holy Sacrifice. 

Blessing, Apostolic — A blessing from the Pope or his 
delegate, to which is attached a plenary indulgence for those 
present. By Pius XII it was extended to those who listen 
on the radio; provided these, as well as those present, 
fulfil the necessary conditions. 

Twice a year it is given by bishops. Preachers may also 
have the faculty to impart it at the end of a course of Lenten 
Sermons, or of a Mission or Spiritual Exercises. 

Blessing, Nuptial — see Matrimony. 

Boat, Incense — The vessel which carries the incense to be 
put in the thurible has been given this name from its shape 
of a little boat. 
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Boat (on waves)— see Symbol. 



Body, Position of the— Standing: this is a natural attitude of 
respect, especially becoming for the celebrant, the mediator 
between God and man. It is also observed by the ordinary 
faithful on Sundays and during all Paschaltide as a sign of 
joy and victory. 

Kneeling: this is an expression of humility and of penance 
and is prescribed on days of penance and of fasting, or for 
the recital of any particularly fervent acclamations (Veni, 
Sancte Spiritus; Vent, Creator Spiritus; Ave, Maris Stella. . .) 

Prostrated: this is an obvious position of sorrow and of 
supplication, and is prescribed for Good Friday, and at 
Ordinations. 

Books, Liturgical — The books approved by the Church 
which contain the formulas and the ceremonies of the sacred 
rites. At present, for the Roman Rite, they are the follow- 
ing, for each of which the date of the last typical edition is 
given: 

For the Divine Office: the roman breviary (19 In- 
completed by a lectionary, for the lessons of Matins 
(1915)— and the roman martyrology (1922). 

For the Mass: the roman missal (1920) and the memorialk 
rituum (1920), with the ordo hebdomadae sanctae 

INSTAURATUS (1956). 

For the Sacraments and the Sacramentals : the roman 
ritual (1952). 

For the liturgical functions proper to a Bishop: the 

ROMAN PONTIFICAL (1888). 

For the ordering of ceremonies in cathedral and collegiate 
churches: the ceremonial of bishops (1886). 

There may also be added the books for the liturgical 
chant: Kyriale, Graduate, Antiphonale, etc. 

There are also the propers, which are appropriate books 
or appendices of the Missal and Breviary for particular 
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dioceses and Religious Orders, which have local feasts 
proper to themselves or differing in some particular from the 
Roman Rite (Dominican, Carthusian . . .). 

Bookstand— If portable it is placed on the altar to take the 
Missal so as to facilitate reading from it. It came into use 
in the 15th century, when a cushion was less commonly 
used. If in choir it is supported on a long stem and serves 
for the reading of the lessons of the Divine Office. 

Bow— A gesture of adoration towards God, and of respect 
towards men and things. As a spontaneous manifestation of 
submission it naturally entered into liturgical use, in which 
a genuflection was unknown until quite late, arid today the 
Liturgy employs both. 

Three kinds of bows are distinguished according as the 
inclination is more or less deep. 

Bread— The matter of the eucharistic Sacrifice. It was 
prescribed by Christ himself who prepared men for it by the 
miraculous multiplication of the loaves (John 6; Matt. 14; 
Mark 6; Luke 9) and announced it in the discourse at 
Capharnaum (John 6). It is the basic and universal food of 
man, "the staff of life", well suited to be the matter of the 
sacrament which nourishes the supernatural life in souls. 
In early times it was also regarded as a symbol of unity 
(Didache, IX-X) (see Unleavened). 

Bread, Breaking of— The oldest name given to the Mass in 

the Acts of the Apostles (Acts 2 and 20) and in the Pauline 
Epistles (I Cor. 10. 16). Sometimes it is used alone, sometimes 
it is accompanied by the correlative term "the blessing of the 
chalice" (I Cor. 10. 16). Very soon however, as in the 
Didache, the name Eucharist occurs and this then took its 
place. It was already found in the letters of St Ignatius 
(107-110). 
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Breast, Beating of the — see Apology. 



Breviary- — The liturgical book which contains the whole 
text of the Divine Office. The name (= compendium) is 
derived from the fact that it brings together the psalms, 
lessons, antiphons and hymns which were at one time 
distributed in different books (the Psalter, Lectionary, 
Homiliary, Antiphonary, Hymnary). Nowadays it is 
divided into four parts corresponding to the four seasons. 
It was reformed by St Pius V in 1568, and also by Pope 
St Pius X in 1911. (See also Psalter.) 

Bugia — see Candlestick, Hand. 

Burse — A square purse, nowadays usually made stiff and of 
the liturgical colour of the vestments, in which is kept the 
corporal when it is carried to the altar. 

Buskins — see Vestments, Liturgical, and Sandals. 

Byzantine Rite- — A liturgy of the Syrian type which was 
brought from Caesarea and Antioch to Constantinople. 
From here, due to the development of the political hegemony 
of this city, it made its way into, and became widespread 
throughout, the Christian East, supplanting other rites. 
It is used by schismatics as well as by Catholics. Originally 
it was in the Greek tongue, but subsequently in national 
languages, both ancient and more recent (Paleoslavonic, 
Arabic, Georgian. . . .). 
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Calendar, Liturgical- — This is the list of the feasts of a par- 
ticular Church, arranged according to their proper days in 
the year. The most ancient to come down to us is that of 
Philocalus (4th century) for Rome, with thirty-six anniver- 
saries of martyrs. Nowadays it is still a list, by months and 
days, of the feasts and commemorations that the universal 
Church celebrates, and into this is then inserted the calendar 
of the special feasts of a diocese. The harmonization, 
according to well-defined liturgical norms, for a given year, 
of the feasts and movable seasons (especially of the Paschal 
cycle and the Sundays) with their fixed anniversaries is the 
basis of the annual calendar (or Ordo ad Divina Officia 
Peragenda). 

Calf, Winged (or Winged Ox)— see Evangelists (St Luke). 

Camauro — A red cap, lined in winter with ermine, which 
comes right down over the ears. Perhaps its name is derived 
from the fact it was made from camel skin. At first it was 
used in monasteries, and then by prelates; now it is reserved 
to the Pope. 

Candle, Paschal— A candle, usually very big, which is 
solemnly blessed in the vigil service of Holy Saturday. 
The deacon sings a solemn hymn in its praise (Exsultei), 
and from its flame are lit the lights of the church. The 
ceremony and its accompanying text had their full signi- 
ficance when the blessing of the candle was the solemn 
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Calendar, Liturgical- — This is the list of the feasts of a par- 
ticular Church, arranged according to their proper days in 
the year. The most ancient to come down to us is that of 
Philocalus (4th century) for Rome, with thirty-six anniver- 
saries of martyrs. Nowadays it is still a list, by months and 
days, of the feasts and commemorations that the universal 
Church celebrates, and into this is then inserted the calendar 
of the special feasts of a diocese. The harmonization, 
according to well-defined liturgical norms, for a given year, 
of the feasts and movable seasons (especially of the Paschal 
cycle and the Sundays) with their fixed anniversaries is the 
basis of the annual calendar (or Ordo ad Divina Officia 
Peragenda). 

Calf, Winged (or Winged Ox)— see Evangelists (St Luke). 

Camauro — A red cap, lined in winter with ermine, which 
comes right down over the ears. Perhaps its name is derived 
from the fact it was made from camel skin. At first it was 
used in monasteries, and then by prelates; now it is reserved 
to the Pope. 

Candle, Paschal— A candle, usually very big, which is 
solemnly blessed in the vigil service of Holy Saturday. 
The deacon sings a solemn hymn in its praise (Exsultei), 
and from its flame are lit the lights of the church. The 
ceremony and its accompanying text had their full signi- 
ficance when the blessing of the candle was the solemn 
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lucemarium (lighting the lamps), with which began the 
vigil of Easter night. 

The Paschal Candle represents the risen Christ and so 
has on it five grains of incense, which the celebrant has 
fixed there in the shape of a cross, as a remembrance of the 
wounds of the Saviour. It remains near the altar until 
Ascension Day. 

After the blessing of the baptismal font it was carried 
before the newly baptized as they entered the church, thus 
recalling the pillar of fire which preceded Israel escaping 
from slavery. 

The Paschal Candle is a sacramental. Pieces of it used to 
be distributed to the people, and from this custom the 
Agnus Dei had its origin. 

Candles—Candles have a practical use (light) and an 
honorary use in worship. The candles on the altar at Mass 
appear with certainty only in the 11th century. Perhaps they 
were those which were carried before the celebrant as a sign 
of respect, as was done before high magistrates, which were 
at first placed on the ground, and then were placed beside 
the cross on the altar, not so much for any utilitarian reason 
as to honour Christ, the light of the world. The "Ceremonial 
of Bishops" prescribes seven candles for a pontifical Mass, 
six for a solemn Mass, four for a sung Mass and two for a 
low Mass. 

Candles (Blessing of) — see Purification of Our Lady. 

Candlestick, Hand (called also a bugia) — A small portable 
candlestick used in liturgical ceremonies, even in full 
daylight, for the reading of ritual formularies by ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries. It is, as candles often are, a sign of 
honour. In origin it probably had a more practical use, but 
nowadays it is used to signify the insufficiency of the natural 
light of reason. 



Candlesticks or Candelabra— Carried by hand they hold 
candles before the celebrant or by the book of the Gospels, 
as a sign of honour, and so they are used today. With the 
cross they form, in varying numbers, the principal decora- 
tion of the altar. 

Canon— A clerical member of a body called a Chapter 
(q.v.) or College (q.v.), whose duty is the choral celebration 
of the Divine Office (q.v.) in a particular church. 

Canon (Greek kanon =rule, norm)— The name which, in 
the Roman Missal, is given to the Anaphora, i.e., the great, 
solemn eucharistic prayer which contains the Consecration. 
It appropriately begins with the dialogue which precedes 
the Preface and ends with the doxology, closing with Amen, 
before the Pater noster. The Roman Missal, however, 
puts the title "Canon of the Mass" (Canon Missae) after the 
Sanctus. 

Besides the Preface and the Sanctus, the Canon is made 
up of the following parts: Te igitur, Commemoration of the 
living, Communicantes or remembrance of the Saints, 
Hanc igitur, Quam oblationem or preconsecratory epiclesis, 
Qui pridie, which recounts the institution of the Eucharist, 
during which there takes place the Consecration, Unde et 
memores or anamnesis and offering of the sacrifice, Supra 
quae and Supplices or postconsecratory epiclesis, Memento 
of the dead and Nobis quoque peccatoribus, and the final 
doxology. The two commemorations of the living and the 
dead, with the parts Communicantes and Nobis quoque— 
which immediately follow and contain the remembrance of 
the Saints— were probably inserted into the Canon later, 
derived, perhaps, from the diptychs, and break somewhat its 
logical sequence. 

A very old prayer, composed in its present form about 
the 4th century and later (the 6th) touched up, the Canon is 
today recited by the priest in a low voice, perhaps because of 
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fear of exposing to profanation the words of the Consecra- 
tion. The people, from the earliest time (St Justin), con- 
firmed it with their final Amen. 

Canon, Little — The collection of the Offertory prayers 
which express the same ideas as the Canon. This name, 
appropriate enough, dates back to the Middle Ages, and is 
given also to the book which, for the convenience of the 
priest, presents these prayers with others from the Order of 
the Mass. 

Canonization (from canon ^catalogue, of the saints; 
thence inscription in the catalogue or canon of the saints) — 
The solemn definitive declaration of the heroic virtue and 
consequent eternal glory of someone already beatified. 
It is carried out by the Pope in a magnificent Papal Chapel, 
always followed by a papal pontifical Mass (see Saint), 
At a canonization the annual date of the feast of the new 
saint is fixed for inclusion in the Martyrology (q.v.). 

Canticle — A poetical biblical composition similar to the 
psalms, but not included in the Psalter. In the Divine 
Office, at Lauds, in place of the fourth psalm there is 
always a canticle taken from the Old Testament. The three 
New Testament canticles, on the other hand — the Magni- 
ficat of Our Lady in Luke 1. 46-55; the Benedictus of 
Zachary in Luke 1. 68-79; and the Nunc Dimittis of Simeon 
in Luke 2. 29-32— are recited every day, at Vespers, at 
Lauds and at Compline respectively (see Office, Divine). 

Cappa Magna— A prelate's robe, ample like a cloak, with a 
long train and with a hood. It is red for cardinals, violet 
for bishops, is a sign of their jurisdiction, and is not worn 
during the administration of the sacraments. Some canons 
use it as a choir dress, but they wear the train gathered up. 
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Cappella — A choral institution for religious services. The 
most ancient is the pontifical one called the "Sistine". 
In technical language "a cappella" means a vocal poly- 
phonic musical composition without instrumental accom- 
paniment. 

Cappella, Pontifical (or Papal)— The most solemn liturgical 
function that the Pope, surrounded by cardinals, by the 
bishops-assistant-at-the-throne, and by the other dignitaries 
of his Court, celebrates on certain fixed occasions during the 
liturgical year, or in special circumstances. 

■ — The gathering together of the persons who have the right 
to take part in the above-mentioned ceremonies. 

Carmel (Commemoration of Our Lady of Mount) : 16th July 
—Our Lady is venerated under this title in a special way 
by the Carmelite Order as their "first professed and 
foundress". According to a tradition, not undocumented, 
she appeared to St Simon Stock on 16th July 1251 and 
consigned to him the scapular of Carmel together with the 
promise that all who wore it would be saved. The feast, 
instituted to thank Our Lady for so many favours granted 
to the Order of Carmel, was in 1726 extended by Pope 
Benedict XIII to the Universal Church. 

Catacombs — An underground cemetery of the Christians 
of the first centuries, especially at Rome. The pictures and 
the other archeological remains of the catacombs serve also 
as evidence of the primitive Christian worship. 

Catafalque — A scaffolding erected in the church to receive 
the coffin during a funeral. Introduced to give greater 
solemnity to the obsequies it is covered, according to the 
ordinary rule, by a black pall, and surrounded by torches or 
candles; flowers are prohibited. The remains of the faithful 
are placed there with the feet towards the altar; the bodies 
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of priests face the other way. In the "Ceremonial of 
Bishops" a catafalque is called castrum dolor is. 

Catechumens (Greek=those who come to be instructed) — 
Those who, having been accepted by the Church at their 
own request, are being prepared for Baptism. 

Simple catechumens for a period of remote prepara- 
tion (which lasted for years when it was customary to 
postpone Baptism to an age less assaulted by the passions), 
the Church received them with an appropriate ceremony; 
electi or competentes or illuminandi during the time of 
immediate preparation, a period of instruction and liturgical 
ceremonies the purpose of which was to withdraw the 
candidate from the devil, reveal to his soul the supernatural 
life, and confer on him the essential elements (the Gospel, 
Creed and Pater) of this new life. 

"Catechumens, Mass of the" — The first part of the Mass, 
up to the Offertory, the preparatory part of the sacrifice, 
modelled on the ritual of the Synagogue. It comprises, 
besides the opening chants (Introit, Kyrie, Gloria), prayer 
in common (Collect), the readings, two or three (Epistle, 
Gospel), with chants (Gradual, Alleluia, Tract) intercalated, 
followed by the homily which is a commentary on them. 

As this had an instructive character, the catechumens 
assisted at it, and at the end were sent away (Missa Cathe- 
cumenorum ^dismissal of the catechumens), while the 
"faithful" remained to offer the sacrifice to God. 

Nowadays this part of the Mass is also called "didactic" 
because its purpose is especially the instruction of the 
faithful. 

Cathedral— The titular church of a bishop, so called because 
in it is his chair. Originally it was the leading church of a 
place, whence the name "mother church". It may be 
metropolitan, primatial or patriarchal. 
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Catholicity (Greek ^universality)— One of the distinctive 
marks (unity, sanctity, apostolicity and catholicity) of the 
Church founded by Christ. By it the Church is universal by 
right in so far as it was instituted for and adapted to all 
men, of all times, and in all places; universal in fact, because 
spread throughout the world without difference of doctrine, 
in the unity of one obedience. 

The Liturgy expresses this character of the Church in the 
multiplicity and variety of its ritual forms adapted to 
the character and genius of all peoples; while yet one is 
the faith that it expresses, one the sacrifice that it offers, 
the same are its sacraments, in the past as in the present, 
in all places. 

Celebrant— The bishop or priest who offers the sacrifice 
of the Mass, or presides at another function of the sacred 
Liturgy. 

Celtic (Rite)— The liturgy of a Gallican type which was used 
up to the 9th century by the Celtic and British peoples in 
Ireland, Great Britain, Scotland and Brittany, and also by 
the Irish monasteries which were founded on the Continent. 
It was replaced by the Roman rite. 

Cemetery (Greek Koimeter ion = place of rest)— Charac- 
teristic Christian name for the place of burial of the faithful. 
It is of very ancient origin (Tertullian, De Anima, 51, about 
a.d. 200) and well expresses faith in the Resurrection of the 
Dead. 

The cemetery is a sacred place. The Church reserves to 
itself the right to own it (C.J.C., can. 1206) and the Bishop 
blesses it with a most solemn rite. 

"Ceremonial of Bishops"— see Books, Liturgical. 

Ceremonies— Ceremonies are the individual parts of a rite, 
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such as the gestures, movements, and attitudes. They are 
many and varied in their origin. Some are merely utilitarian, 
embodying the most becoming way to perform an action 
which has to be done. Others accompany and interpret the 
words which are pronounced; others, on the other hand, are 
symbolical. 

Ceremonies, Master of— He who directs, in conformity with 
the rubrics of the appropriate liturgical book, the proper 
carrying out of a sacred rite. 

Chalice— A sacred vessel which from the beginning of the 
Middle Ages has kept the same form (base, stem with knob, 
and cup). In it is offered and consecrated the wine in the 
Holy Mass. It may be of gold or silver, and even of pewter; 
but the inside of the cup must be gilded. It is consecrated by 
a bishop. It was called the "sacrificial chalice" (also "lesser or 
holy") to distinguish it from the "ministerial chalice" (also 
"greater" or "crater"), which was a larger chalice, often 
with two handles, intended for the administration of 
Communion under the species of wine (q.v.); a practice 
which, among the Latins, began to fall into abeyance in the 
12th century. 

Chant— In the Mass, and in general in the Liturgy, this 
has a threefold purpose: (a) to actualize the participation 
of the people, whose part is the acclamations and litanies 
(q.v.); (b) to accompany, interpreting its meaning, some 
long ceremony such as the Introit (q.v.), the Offertory 
(q.v.), the Communion (q.v.), accompanying the entrance 
procession, the offering of the gifts and the distribution of 
Communion (see Antiphonai Chant); (c) to create a 
moment of rest between one reading and another, such as 
the Gradual, the Alleluia, the Tract (q.v.; see also Respon- 
sory). In general, it adds a special beauty and solemnity to 
the liturgical text, which it sometimes interprets. 



Chapel — Name commonly given to a small sacred building 
and also to oratories. Joined to the main body of a church, 
with one or more altars, it is entered, usually from the 
nave or choir. 

Chapel, Papal — see Cappella and Cappella, Pontifical. 

Chapter — College of priests for the solemn celebration of 
the Divine Office and the performance of pontifical func- 
tions and other ceremonies in a cathedral. They also con- 
stitute the Bishop's council, which he must consult, in 
certain cases, in accordance with Canon Law. The members 
of a Chapter are called Canons. 

Chapter- — In the Divine Office this is a short lesson, after 
the psalms, from the Sacred Books, at all the Day Hours. 

Character, Priestly— A distinctive, permanent, spiritual 
mark which the sacrament of Holy Orders imprints on the 
soul; it essentially consists in a higher participation in the 
eternal priesthood of Christ. An initial participation in this 
sacred priesthood is the character imprinted by the sacra- 
ments of Baptism and Confirmation; in virtue of this 
participation the faithful offer to God, together with the 
priest, the sacrifice of the Mass. 

Chasuble— The top vestment which a bishop wears over the 
dalmatic and the priest puts on immediately after the stole. 
In origin it was a full, closed cloak with an opening for the 
head and it had to be folded back on the arms to allow 
freedom of movement. Consequently, in the course of time 
it was gradually reduced in size, during the 15th and 16th 
centuries, until it reached its present deteriorated form. 
It was in early times the dress common to all clerics. The 
deacon and the subdeacon still wear it at Mass in times of 
penance, but so as not to impede their movements it is 
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folded back in front (hence the "folded chasuble*')* and in 
moments when they are more occupied they take it off 
altogether: the subdeacon to resume it soon again, but the 
deacon does not wear it for the greater part of the sacrifice, 
he folds it and puts it across his shoulder (hence the use of 
the so called "broad stole"). 

Choir — The assembly of clergy or religious who in a church 
have the duty of celebrating the Divine Office. 

- — The part of a church (also "quire") destined for the 
recitation of the Divine Office, it is normally provided with 
stalls, sometimes rather richly decorated. 

Choir Loft — An enclosure acting as a substitute for the old- 
time schola, which since the 13th century has brought to- 
gether singers and the organ. The Motu Proprio of St Pius X 
(22nd Nov. 1903) lays down that the choir loft, if it is too 
exposed to the public, should be cut off by a screen. 

Choral Chant— see Gregorian Chant. 

Chrism (Greek = anointing)— Oil mixed with balsam which 
is blessed by the Bishop on Maundy Thursday; it is used for 
the consecration of persons (at Baptism, Confirmation, and 
in Holy Orders) and of things (altars, churches, bells, 
sacred vessels). 

Christ the King (Feast of)— The last Sunday of October. It 
was instituted by Pope Pius XI in 1925 to crown that Holy 
Year by boldly affirming, in face of the attitude of religious 
agnosticism common to the civil powers, the right of Our 
Lord to reign not only in each soul, but also over all 
society and over all human institutions. 

Christmas (The Nativity of Our Lord) — This feast originated 
in the East. For Rome it is mentioned in 336 in a primitive 
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liturgical calendar, the Philocalian, which fixes it on 25th 
December. It is uncertain if this date has any connection 
with a pagan festival of the widely diffused worship of 
Mithra, which on that day (the winter solstice) celebrated 
the "birth of the invisible sun" (Mithra), in the way that 
other Christian feasts of Roman origin replaced pagan 
rites (see Circumcision), or it may be calculated from the 
presumed date of the death of Our Lord, 25th March, 
regarded as the date of the creation of the world, and since 
the age of Our Lord must have been at his death in com- 
pleted years, the day also of his conception. 

The feast was widespread and continued even after the 
West had adopted another similar feast, the Epiphany, 
from the East. Indeed it passed into the East also. It is 
characterized by politurgy. The three Masses (at night with 
the station at St Mary Major's; at dawn, with the station at 
St Anastasia's; and during the day with the station at St 
Peter's) which originated in Rome, passed with the Roman 
Missal into all churches of the Latin Rite. 

Christmas is preceded by Advent, by a privileged vigil, 
and is followed by an octave, and by a Christmas cycle 
which continues after the Epiphany for a varying number of 
Sundays and (independently of Septuagesima which begins 
the Paschal cycle) right up to 2nd February, the feast of the 
Presentation of Jesus in the temple and of the Purification of 
Mary. 

Church (Greek ekklesia=a$%tmb\y , meeting) — The society 
of true Christians, that is of the baptized who profess the 
faith and the doctrine of Jesus Christ, participate in his 
sacraments and obey the pastors appointed by him. 

Derived from this the name "church" is used for: 

■ — a part of the Church itself, with its hierarchy centred 

on the Bishop, e.g., the Church of Smyrna, the Church 

of Lyons. . . . 
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■ — the assembly of the faithful gathered together for 

instruction and worship; 

■ — and finally the place itself of the meeting, the "church" 

understood as a place of worship, which, precisely 

because of its purpose of welcoming the Christian 

assembly for a rite that is essentially social, did not 

originate architectonically in the pagan temple, that was 

destined for individual worship and therefore limited 

to the inner shrine (cella). 

With a keen appreciation of its functional character the 

elements of the Christian church developed from the Roman 

house, in which were held at first the Christian meetings, 

and from the basilica, the place of assembly and judgement. 

The circular end of a basilica, becoming the model, had at 

its centre the Bishop's throne, and around the benches of the 

clergy, expressing the hierarchical character of the gathering. 

The entrance facing the apse directed all attention towards 

the altar, which was between the clergy and the people. 

The atrium of the house, before the entrance of the basilica, 

separated the sacred gathering from the profane world, and 

accommodated the penitents. Near the altar was the schola 

of singers and the ambos forged the chain which linked the 

clergy and the faithful in the unity of the liturgical action. 

Although the changes of different styles have altered the 

primitive type of the Christian basilica, its fundamental 

framework remains, linked as it is to the same idea of the 

liturgical assembly. 

Church, Consecration of a — A solemn rite reserved to a 
bishop which, begun in olden days, reached its full develop- 
ment in the 9th century. Essentially and especially it is the 
ancient "taking possession" of the new building which the 
bishop, in the name of Christ, does by sprinkling the outside, 
entering, and signing the entire floor with the X (cross). 
Having been taken possession of by the Lord the church is 
then "purified" with a sprinkling of lustral water (called 



"Gregorian" = water, salt, wine and ashes); then are placed 
in the altar relics of the martyrs, and the altar and the 
church are anointed as a sign of being chosen by and con- 
secrated to God. The prayers which accompany the rite ask 
especially that God may graciously dwell in this new house 
and heed the prayers of the faithful that will be offered there. 
Every year the anniversary of this consecration is solemnly 
celebrated (see Church, Dedication of a). 

Church, Dedication of a — Is the feast of its consecration or 
the anniversary which each year must be solemnly cele- 
brated in a consecrated church. 

The Dedication of the four Roman Patriarchal Basilicas 
is celebrated throughout the Latin Church: on 18th 
November that of the basilicas of St Peter and St Paul 
together; on 9th November that of the basilica of Our 
Saviour, commonly called St John Lateran's; on 5th 
August that of St Mary Major. 

Church, Orientation of a — In olden times prayer used to be 
said facing the East; this custom suggested the orientation 
of churches, with the apse towards the East. The first traces 
of this are already found in the 3rd century; this usage 
became the rule in the East and in Gaul, while it was 
followed in a lesser degree at Rome. 

Ciborium (Greek pyxis = boxwood, from which it was often 
made) — A sacred vessel in which is kept the Sacred Species 
of Eucharistic Bread; it is covered with a veil as a sign of 
reverence, and is kept in the tabernacle. The use of the pyx 
or ciborium is very ancient (at least from the 4th century). 
It had had various forms, made of boxwood, ivory, copper, 
etc., and from the 13th century has had a base. It was 
replaced for some time, but not everywhere by the (Euchar- 
istic) Dove (see Pyx). 
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Circumcision- — The rite — an incision into the flesh — 
prescribed by Abraham to dedicate to the Lord the newborn 
male Israelites. 

"The Circumcision of Our Lord" is the liturgical com- 
memoration of this rite performed on Jesus on the eighth 
day after his birth (1st January). It is a feast of Our Lord 
which pays special attention to the Maternal Virginity of 
Mary. Originally it had a penitential character, in reparation 
for the licentious pagan celebrations .of the Calends of 
January. 

Civory or Ciborium— A canopy, square in shape, which in 
basilicas, at the time of Constantine, was raised on columns 
above the altar, artistically bringing into harmony its 
small size with the mass of the apse, and Iiturgically express- 
ing the dignity and importance of the altar. 

At the end of the 14th century there began to appear 
a less happy successor, the baldaquin or canopy (umbra- 
culwn) of wood and stuff, suspended over the altar. It is 
prescribed in the "Ceremonial of Bishops" when a civory 
is lacking, but has now generally fallen into disuse, while 
happily there is now a tendency to return to the use of the 
civory. 

Ciborium is also used, less properly, for tabernacle. 

Clerics — see Clergy. 

Clergy (Greek kleros =part received as one's inheritance; 
metaphorically "inheritance of the Lord") — The body of 
persons (clerics) which the Church, by liturgical ordination 
and canonical institution, has set apart for the worship of 
God and the spiritual government of the faithful people. 
Entry is made into the ranks of the clergy by the initial 
ceremony of Tonsure. 



The clergy are arranged in a hierarchical order which in 
the higher grades was established by Christ, while the 
inferior grades constitute an ecclesiastical development of 
this order (see Hierarchy). 

Collect (from Latin to bring together into a sentence; often 
in the 5th century "to collect prayers" =to conclude the 
prayers; hence the concluding prayer) — The prayer which 
the priest addresses to God in the Holy Mass after the 
initial chants, in the name, and as it were gathering together 
the aspirations, of all the assembly, and which the people 
make their own by the final Amen. In ancient times it 
perhaps concluded the litany said by the deacon, whence its 
name. 

The collects of the Missal, especially the older ones, are 
truly noteworthy for their precision of doctrine, exquisite 
sense of calm religious sense, and at the same time of human 
understanding, with their lapidary conciseness of phrase and 
harmonious diction. In its ordinary form the collect has an 
invocation to, and praise of the Father, petition supported 
by a motive, and at the close introduces the mediation of 
Our Lord. 

Collectar— Liturgical book containing a collection of the 
Collects and of the "short readings" or Chapters. It was in 
use in England, but it has never been used in the Roman 
Liturgy. 

College of Canons — A college of priests, established by 
pontifical authority, to celebrate more solemnly the Divine 
Office in a church which is not a cathedral. Whence we have 
a collegiate church. 

Colours, Liturgical — The colours of the sacred vestments are 
as follows: White for Easter and Christmas time, for the 
feasts of Our Lord (except that of the Precious Blood and 
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the Holy Cross), of Our Lady, of the angels and of the 
saints who are not martyrs; Red for the feasts of the Holy 
Ghost, the Precious Blood, the Holy Cross, and feasts of 
martyrs ; Green for the season after the Epiphany and after 
Pentecost; Violet in Lent, Advent, and on days of penance 
like the vigils and Ember days ; Black on Good Friday and 
at Masses for the dead. 

There is also used, but it is not strictly ordered, Rose 
colour on the Third Sunday of Advent (Gaudete) and the 
Fourth Sunday of Lent (Laetare). A fabric made of real 
gold may replace white, red and green. 

Commemoration- — The liturgical remembrance of a mystery 
or of a saint whose celebration is prevented by another 
office. In the Mass the commemoration is made by a prayer 
which follows the Collect of the day; in the Divine Office, 
with an antiphon, followed by a versicle and a prayer, at 
Lauds and at Vespers. 

Commemoration of the Faithful Departed— see Dead. 

Commemorations (in Mass) (Latin = remembrance, from the 
first word of the formula) — These are two parts of the 
Canon, one before the Consecration, which is the com- 
memoration of the living, present and absent; the other 
after the Anamnesis, which is the commemoration of those 
who died in the grace of the Lord. In both instances the 
celebrant stops to make a particular mention of those whom 
he should or wishes to remember. The Commemorations 
were in origin part of the prayers of the faithful at the 
Offertory (see Diptychs). 

Commingling— In the Mass it is the union of the two 
Species, which the priest accomplishes by letting fall into 
the chalice a fragment of the consecrated Host. It is done 
in all Liturgies. In the Middle Ages it was regarded as the 



symbol of the unity of the sacrament under the double 
species, or also of the union of the Soul and the Body of 
Our Lord in his Resurrection (see Fermentum). 

Communion (Holy) — The consumption of the sacred 
Species with which is concluded the sacrifice of the Mass; 
the sacrificial banquet in which is eaten the Holy Victim 
immolated on the altar (I Cor. 10. 16). It is an integral part 
of the sacrifice; for which, however, the Communion of the 
priest alone suffices, but how desirable it is that, as in early 
times, all present at Mass should communicate. 

Until the end of the 13th century Communion was given 
under two kinds in the Latin Church also (see Wine); 
this usage is the present practice in the Greek Church. 

Communion may be administered outside Mass and is 
taken to the sick in their homes. 

All the faithful who have reached the age of reason are 
bound to receive Communion once a year in Paschal time 
and it is obligatory in danger of death (see Viaticum). 

Communion Antiphon — Originally it was a psalm with its 
antiphon repeated after each verse (see Chant, Antiphonal), 
which was sung and accompanied the distribution of Holy 
Communion to the faithful. 

Communion Plate— A dish of silver or other metal, often 
gilded, flat and without a ridge, which has recently been 
ordered in the distribution of Holy Communion to the 
faithful in the Roman Rite, in place of, or rather in addition 
to, the prescribed linen cloth. Its purpose is to prevent the 
falling of the Sacred Particle or fragments of it. In the 
"Ceremonial of Bishops" a paten held by the subdeacon is 
prescribed. 

Communion Table— The place, normally the altar rail 
(see Balustrade), to which the faithful approach to receive 
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Holy Communion. The "Ceremonial of Bishops" does not 
prescribe any special piece of furniture, but merely pres- 
cribes a cloth to be held extended by two acolytes. 

Compline — The night prayer which concludes the Canonical 
Hours. 



Computation, Ecclesiastical — The calculation made to 
determine the annual date of Easter, solemnity of all 
solemnities, with which is connected a recurring movable 
cycle which varies from 41 to 44 weeks. As the date of 
Easter is fixed in relation to the full moon which follows on 
the spring equinox (21st March), the ecclesiastical computa- 
tion is based on the relations between the solar and lunar 
year, and its principal elements are the Epact, the Golden 
Number, the Sunday Letter and the Martyrology Letter. 

Concelebration — The offering of one and the same sacrifice 
by many priests together. This is an ordinary occurrence in 
the Greek Liturgy, among the Latins it takes place only at 
the consecration of bishops (consecrating is co-sacring) 
and in the ordination of priests (bishop and the newly 
ordained). 

Concurrence (of Diverse Feasts) — The superimposition of 
two offices which can happen between second Vespers of 
one feast and the first Vespers of another which is to be 
celebrated the following day. The feast of the higher rite 
takes precedence; and, if both are of equal rite, Vespers 
are divided. Usually there is a commemoration of the feast 
that is superseded. 

Confession — A part of the sacrament of Penance which 
consists of the specific accusation of his sins which the 
penitent makes to the confessor so as to obtain absolution 
(see Penance). 
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In the Mass the priest, before ascending the altar, 
makes a general and public confession of his faults which 
the faithful repeat in their turn. (For the formula, see 
"Confiteor", Apologia). 

Confession (in Mass) — The prayers (Psalm 42, Confiteor 
with its accompanying absolution, versicles and two prayers) 
which the priest, at the beginning of Mass, says standing at 
the foot of the altar and while ascending it, are called by the 
general name "Confession" because of the Confiteor. 
These prayers, at one period left to the free choice of 
individual piety, were later fixed in their present form, but 
this form became definitive only with the reform of St 
Pius V. They are still part of the preparation for Mass which 
begins only at the Introit. 

Confession, Altar of the— An altar raised above the tomb of a 
martyr or at the place of his martyrdom. In the Roman 
Pontifical, "confession" means also the sepulchre (see 
Altar). 

Confessional— The place where the sacrament of Penance is 
administered. Any kind of seat in early days, before the 
altar in the Middle Ages, only in the 16th century did the 
confessional take the form of a separating barrier furnished 
with a grille, at least for the confession of women, which is 
prescribed nowadays. 

Confessors, Holy — In the Liturgy those saints who do not 
belong to the category of apostles or of martyrs are called 
confessors. There is in the Missal a "Common" (see Saints, 
Common of the) which is used in the commemoration of 
those confessors who do not have a proper Mass formulary. 

Confirmation, Sacrament of— The second of the sacraments 
of Christian initiation. It makes perfect Christians and 
soldiers of Christ and imprints on their souls a character. 
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Its ordinary minister is a bishop, and the matter is the 
imposition of hands and the anointing with chrism. A 
parish priest may give Confirmation, if a bishop is not 
available, to any person within his parish who is in danger 
of death from sickness. 

"Confiteor" (Latin=I confess . . .; from the first words of 
the formula) — see Apologia and Confession (in Mass). 

Consecration (at Mass) — see Eucharist, Consecration of the. 

Cope (Latin p Iuvia I is =cape for the rain) — A full cloak open 
in front with a hood which is now stylized (shield form). 
It is probably derived from the chasuble and became part of 
liturgical costume between the 7th and 8th centuries; but 
it was never, and is not, a priestly vestment. It is used in the 
Office, and at blessings and consecrations. The celebrant 
puts it on for the Asperges before Mass, and the assistant 
priest wears it at a pontifical Mass. 

Corner (Epistle and Gospel) (Latin cornu -extremity, side) 
— Respectively, the right side of the altar or the sanctuary, 
where the celebrant, or in a solemn Mass the subdeacon, 
reads the first of the sacred readings (Epistle); and the left 
side, where the Gospel is read. 

Coronation, Papal— A solemn ceremony which is normally 
held in St Peter's on the Sunday or a feast day following the 
election of the Pontiff. From the 11th century it has taken 
place at a papal Mass, called precisely the Coronation Mass, 
which culminates in the homage offered to the newly- 
elected Pope by the cardinals and other prelates present and 
with the placing of the tiara on the head of the Pontiff at the 
altar of the Confession, by the senior Cardinal Deacon. In 
early times the imposition of the tiara used to take place 
before the entrance of the newly elected Pontiff into St 
Peter's. 



Corporal — A square piece of linen which, during Holy Mass, 
is spread on the altar so that the chalice and the host can be 
placed upon it. It used to be one of the four different altar 
cloths, being the one that comes into contact with the Body 
of the Lord, hence the name "Shroud" or "Corporal". The 
back part of the corporal was used to cover the chalice 
(see Pall). 

Corpus Christi — Since sorrow over the Passion, the leading 
thought in the Liturgy during Holy Week, hinders the due 
celebration of the institution of the Eucharist on Maundy 
Thursday, there arose, with the increase of Eucharistic 
devotion after a.d. 1000, the feast of "Corpus Christi", 
fixed on the Thursday after the octave of Pentecost. 

It had its origin in Liege in 1246 as a local feast, suggested 
by a revelation to Blessed Juliana of Liege. It was extended 
to the whole Church in 1264 by Pope Urban IV, once 
Archdeacon of Liege, and its Office was composed by St 
Thomas Aquinas. It is characterized by a procession of the 
Eucharist very soon introduced by spontaneous devotion and 
then confirmed by liturgical law. 

Credence — see Abacus. 

"Credo"— see Creed. 

Creed (From opening credo; also called Symbol of Faith 
from Greek symbolon —synthesis: in ancient times Regula 
fidei^ norm of faith; also signifies "profession of faith"). 
—A brief formula and synthesis of fundamental revealed 
truths (also "Teaching"). 
In the Liturgy there are three: 

1 — The Apostles' , of very ancient origin (it is found as the 
traditional Regula fidei at the end of the 2nd century), 
which was solemnly consigned (Traditio Symboli) to the 
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catechumens, who solemnly recited it {Redditio Symboli) 
on the vigil of Baptism. It is in use today in the baptismal rite, 

2- — The Niceno-Conslcmtinopolitan, drawn up by the 
Council of Nicea (321), with an explicit affirmation of the 
divinity and consubstantiality of the Word; completed 
afterwards as regards the Holy Ghost, and then adopted by 
the Council of Constantinople (381), whence its name. It 
was introduced into the Eastern Liturgy from the 5th 
century, but did not enter into the Roman Mass until 
a.d. 1014. It is sung or recited after the Gospel, at the close 
of the Mass of the Catechumens, as an act of adherence of 
the community to the doctrine of Christ announced in the 
readings and homily. Its use, however, is limited to Sundays 
and to feasts which have some relation to the Creed itself 
(feasts of Our Lord, of Our Lady, of the Apostles, of 
Doctors). 

3- — Athanasian. More than a profession of faith it is a 
catechetical exposition, in a concise and exact form, of the 
Catholic doctrine regarding the two mysteries of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, in obvious opposition to the Arian and 
Christological heresies of the 5th century. This Creed is also 
called, from its opening word, Quicumque, and is used in 
Prime on Trinity Sunday only (see Hours, Canonical). 

Crosier (Staff)- — The insigne of a bishop, the symbol of his 
office and of his jurisdiction. It had already appeared in the 
5th and 6th centuries. Of many forms in the past, today it is 
always made with a curved top variously stylized in art. 

Cross — The most important symbol. Formerly an instru- 
ment of torture, it is composed of two pieces of wood which 
cross over each other. The cross can be decussata (X), 
commissa (a T), or immissa (capitata) when the traverse is 
applied to the upright some distance from the top. It is 
called a Latin Cross if the upright is longer than the traverse; 
a Greek Cross if all the four arms are equal. 
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"Cross, Adoration of the"— So called, using the term in its 
etymological sense, is the solemn veneration, expressed in a 
kiss, which is made of the Cross in the Liturgy of Good 
Friday by the clergy and the faithful. 

Cross, Altar — On the altar the rubrics require a cross of 
such dimensions that it can be seen by the people. It is the 
stational cross (see Station) which preceded the procession 
and was then placed near the altar; then it was placed on the 
altar itself, where it later remained, even outside the time of 
the celebration of Mass. 

Cross, Pectoral — From the custom of wearing around the 
neck relics or other sacred things there arose among the 
faithful the use of the pectoral cross, which today is worn 
by right only by a bishop. The prayers of the Pontifical 
assume that it contains within the relics of martyrs. 

Cross, Processional— The cross on a very long staff which 
is carried at the head of a procession. 

Cross, Sign of the— A very ancient and fundamental 
liturgical gesture. It has many forms: 

— the little sign on the forehead (later also on the breast 
and then on the lips). It can be traced at least to the 2nd 
century, and was certainly in use extra-liturgically in early 
times in private devotions. It is used in the Mass (at the 
Gospel), in the Divine Office and in the administration of 
the Sacraments. 

—the great sign from the forehead to the breast, and now 
from the left shoulder to the right one also (certainly up to 
the end of the 13th century, with the reverse movement for 
the Latins). It was at first a private devotion, which definitely 
entered into the Liturgy only with the reform of St Pius V. 
It is there accompanied by various formulas ("In nomine . . .", 
"Deus in adiutorium . . .", "Adiutorium nostrum . . ."). 
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— the sign of the Cross made on persons or things with 
the hand open was, in early times, and for the Pope at all 
times, made with only the first three fingers open. It normally 
accompanied a form of blessing; often it was only a gesture 
of designation, as in the Mass the multiple signs of the Cross 
over the consecrated Species. 

Crosses in the Consecration of a Church — These are the 
twelve crosses, placed inside, along the walls of a con- 
secrated church, on which had been made the consecratory 
anointing. 

Crucifix — The image of our Redeemer on the Cross; it is 
met with on the altar only after the 14th century (see 
Cross). 

Cruets — Vessels which contain the wine and water to be 
carried to the altar for the sacrifice. Of ancient use, they 
figure in the early lists of liturgical furniture. They may be of 
glass, or terracotta, or sometimes of metal. Only in a Ponti- 
fical Mass is there a cruet different from the water cruet for 
the sacrifice, a bigger one for the washing of the hands 
(aquamanile). 

Crypt— An underground room, provided with one or more 
altars, excavated, especially in Romanesque churches, from 
the super elevation of the presbyterium and choir over the 
floor of the nave. 



Cult (Worship)— This is the entire body of actions by which 
man honours God. They can be internal only, or also 
external if the interior sentiments are manifested externally 
by gestures and words. It is public if it is given in the name of 
and by mandate of society. 



The Liturgy is the entire body of actions by which the 
Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, united to its Head, 
gives honour to the Father. It is also those acts with which 
Christ, by the ministry of his Church, sanctifies souls. It is 
always a public cult. 

Cult, Eucharistic (Worship)— In its fundamental and primi- 
tive form is the Mass and Holy Communion, which is the 
most intimate participation in the Mass. Eucharistic 
worship based on the real presence of Jesus, true God, in the 
Sacrament, and so taking the form of adoration (see Latria), 
has developed and taken various forms during the centuries. 
Its chief liturgical forms are the feast of Corpus Christi and 
its solemn procession; exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, 
especially during the Forty Hours' Prayer, and Benediction 
with the Blessed Sacrament. Eucharistic Congresses are its 
more modern and spectacular form. On the other hand, as a 
private devotion, are visits to the Blessed Sacrament. These 
are of a fairly ancient origin and developed during the 
Middle Ages. 

In favour of Eucharistic worship the Code of Canon Law 
(Can. 711) lays down that in every parish there is to be a 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Cushion — On the altar the Missal must rest on a cushion, 
which, however, in practice is normally replaced by a book- 
stand (q.v.). 

Custom (Liturgical) — The constant observance of rules 
different from the rubrics or, in general, different from 
ordinary prescriptions. It is mostly confined to one country, 
or to a particular church, and is more often, in the liturgical 
field, known as "tradition". On the other hand is understood 
by customs those ordinances which in older monasteries 
took the place of the Ordines Romani, and adopted the 
name of the monastery of origin (Cluniac Customs, etc.). 
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Cycle — Period of the ecclesiastical year which prepares and 
develops the commemoration of some of the great mysteries 
of Christ. In practice the cycles are two: Christmas, with 
its preparation in Advent and its development in the feasts 
of the Nativity, of the Epiphany, and of the Sundays which 
follow; Easter, with its remote preparation in Septuagesima, 
proximate in Lent, and its development in the feast of Easter 
and Paschaltide, and in the solemnity of the feasts of the 
Ascension and Pentecost with the Sundays that follow. 

Cycle, Lunar — see Number, Golden. 



D 



Dalmatic (perhaps from the country of origin ^garment of 
Dalmatia) — Is the vestment of the deacon; a bishop also 
dons it, together with the tunicle, under the chasuble. 
It was ordinary outdoor clothing introduced to Rome under 
Commodus, consisting of a linen or woollen tunic, orna- 
mented with two purple bands or stripes, which, from the 
shoulders, extended right down to the lower hem. It was 
worn over the long tunic (see Alb), ungirt at the waist, and 
came down only to the knees; the sleeves were also short. It 
became the clothing of important people. 

The Roman Church adopted it, and in the 4th century it 
appears as a form of dress reserved to the Pope and granted 
by privilege to the deacons of Rome. Later on the Popes 
granted it, but only to a limited extent, to others, until in the 
Carolingian epoch, with the spread of the Roman liturgy, 
it became common. It assumed the various liturgical colours, 
the bands disappeared and were replaced by embroidered 
orphreys, to which, after the 15th century, there were also 
added horizontal ones. From the 12th century it began to have 
open sides and in the 16th century the sleeves also were open. 

Deacon (Greek ^minister)— He who has received the Order 
of the Diaconate (q.v.). 

Deaconess — An elderly woman, a widow, of good reputa- 
tion, who in the first Christian centuries aided the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy in its contacts with the female part of the 
community. Not capable of fulfilling any liturgical functions, 
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they had, in the Christian assembly, the duties of invigilating 
and serving. 

Dead— From the beginning the Church in its Liturgy 
has prayed for the dead. Witnesses to this are Tertullian 
(De exhortathne eastitatis, XI), St Epiphanius (Haereses, 
LXXV), St Augustine (Confessions, IX, 12, 13 . . .), etc. 

Nowadays the Mass has, inserted in the Canon, the 
Commemoration of the Dead, and every "Hour" of the 
Divine Office ends with the supplication, "May the souls of 
the faithful departed through the mercy of God rest in 
peace". Besides this daily commemoration there is a proper 
exequial liturgy which comprises: the Office, the Mass and 
the Obsequies on the day of the funeral, with the rite of 
transporting the body to the church and to the cemetery 
(see Funeral): the Mass and the Obsequies of the 3rd, 7th, 
30th day and of the anniversary day of death (see below) :— the 
Mass for the Dead, which can be celebrated at will on days 
not impeded by liturgical law:— All Souls' Day (2nd 
November, or the following day if the 2nd falls on a Sunday), 
instituted by St Odilo, Abbot of Cluny, in 998, and soon 
widespread throughout the Church. Benedict XV extended 
to all priests the privilege already enjoyed by those of Spain, 
of celebrating three Masses on that day. 

The liturgy of the dead is distinguished by the note of 
simplicity, which, while it is becoming to it, reveals at the 
same time its primitive character. 

Dead, Anniversary of the— Tertullian in the 2nd to 3rd 

century already notes the custom of intercession for the 
dead on the anniversary of their death, while the Apostolic 
Constitutions of the 4th century attest the remembrance on 
the third day after death, and St Ambrose (4th century) 
speaks of Mass on the third, seventh and thirtieth days. 
The Apostolic Constitutions and St Ambrose assign a 
biblical foundation to these celebrations, the period of which 
in reality is of Jewish origin. 



Dead, Mass of tbe — The Mass offered for the dead, already 
mentioned in the Apologia of Aristides (c. 140), later 
adopted (from the 5th century) proper texts, which varied 
somewhat, and (in the 13th century) used black vestments. 
Nowadays the Missal has the formularies for the three 
Masses of 2nd November (see Politurgy), for the Mass on 
the day of death or burial, for those of the third, seventh, 
thirtieth and anniversary days, and for the Mass which may 
be celebrated at will when the rite allows (Daily Mass for 
the Dead). In all these Masses the formulary varies only in 
the prayer and the readings (see Dead). 

Dead, Office of the — In the daily scheme of the Divine 
Office, limited, however, to Matins, Lauds and Vespers, 
there has existed from the 8th century an Office for the Dead, 
who were recommended to the mercy of God by means of 
the repeated supplication Requiem aetemam (q.v.) dona eis, 
Domine, which closed each psalm. 

St Pius Y made it obligatory, in addition to the Office 
of the day, only for 2nd November; St Pius X supplied the 
Hours (see Hours, Canonical) that were lacking and made it 
the proper Office of that day. 

Death of Christ — This is commemorated, in conformity 
with the command of Jesus and the words of St Paul 
(I Cor. 1 1 . 26), in the Mass (see Anamnesis), which also, 
mystically, renews it (see Immolation) and applies its fruits. 
The Liturgy devotes Good Friday (q.v.) to a special com- 
memoration of this mystery. 

Deconsecration (Latin Exsecratio) — Occurs when a church, 
altar, liturgical vessel or object loses its sacred character 
because of some particular circumstance or event noted in 
the Code of Canon Law. A church loses its consecration only 
if entirely destroyed, or if the greater part of the walls are 
ruined; or if by a decree of the Bishop it is converted to 
profane usage. 
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Dedication — see Church, Dedication of a 

Deer — see Symbol. 

Demon (Greek = genius, a being midway between God and 
man)— In Christian language those called demons (or 
devils--accusers; or malign spirits and their head; Satan = 
adversary) are the angels who, because they rebelled against 
God, were condemned to hell. 

Superior to man by nature and power, the demons are 
able, God permitting, to tempt man to evil, directly influ- 
encing his organic faculties (sensible memory, imagination, 
passions) and thus, indirectly, his intelligence and will. 
They can besiege him externally with serious attacks 
(obsession) and also possess themselves of his body and use 
his organs (possession), the man still keeping his conscious- 
ness and his free will. In recent times the demons have 
adopted a new form of contact with men by means of certain 
spiritistic phenomena. This power of the demons over things 
and over men is countered by the Church by Exorcisms 
(q.v.) and Blessings (q.v.). 

A prayer after Low Mass, ordered by Leo XIII in 1885; 
invokes the help of St Michael, the Archangel, against 
Satan and the demons who wander through the world for 
the ruin of souls. 

"Deo Gratias"— see Acclamation. 

"Deus in Adiutorium"— First words of Psalm 69, with which 
is invoked divine help at the beginning of all the Hours of 
the Divine Office (q.v.). 

Devil— see Demon. 

Devotions, Private— Devotion is the disposition of the will 
which renders it ready for the service and worship of God. 
The Liturgy is exactly the way by which the Church 
expresses its devotion. Beside this official expression, since 



the individual has his own nature with its irrepressible 
needs and particular inclinations, private devotions have 
grown up, expressions of the individual soul, which vary 
according to the times and the particular tendencies of 
peoples and of individuals. Although useful and good — 
some indeed, e.g., the Rosary, are particularly recommended 
by the Church — they may not, however, take the place of 
liturgical worship nor take precedence of it; rather are they 
to be ruled and guided by it. 

Diaconate — The second of the major Orders (see Orders) 
in the Latin Church. The first deacons were constituted 
by the Apostles (Acts 6. 2-6) and, with the ordering and 
service of the common table, they had the duty of preaching 
and baptizing (Acts 6. 8). In actual practice the deacon 
may, although with certain restrictions, solemnly baptize, 
preach and administer the Holy Eucharist. At Solemn Mass 
he is the immediate helper of the celebrant; he has to 
solemnly sing the Gospel and give to the assembly the 
opportune directions. His vestment is the dalmatic (q.v.) 
and his insigne is the stole (q.v.) which he wears across one 
shoulder. 

Dialogue — The participation of the faithful in the sacrifice 
is carried out in the Liturgy by the exchange of salutations 
or good wishes ("Dominus vobiscum" (q.v.); "Pax vobis . . .") 
between the celebrant and the faithful, or with invitations 
by the ministers to which the faithful reply. Thus as it were a 
dialogue takes place at intervals, especially in the introduc- 
tion, which in all the Liturgies precedes the Preface (q.v.), 
as shown by St Hippolytus at the beginning of the 3rd 
century. 

Celebrant: "The Lord be with you." 

Congregation: "And with you." 

CeL: "Let us lift up our hearts." 

Cong,: "We are lifting them up to the Lord." 
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Cel: "Let us give thanks to the Lord our God." 
Cong.: "That is just and fitting." 
Cel: "Just indeed it is and fitting . . ." 

Dialogue Mass — see Mass, Dialogue. 

"Didache" (Greek = Doctrine) or Doctrine of the Apostles 
— Brief Christian writing of the 1st century (year 80-90), 
which contains a moral instruction as a preparation for 
baptism, the baptismal rite itself, the rite of the agape and 
the Eucharist, together with disciplinary rules for the 
Christian community, closing with a chapter of an eschato- 
logical character. It was known and venerated in olden days, 
and rediscovered and published in 1881. It is a most interest- 
ing document of the faith and life of an Apostolic community 
before the fourth Gospel appeared. 

"Dies irae" (Latin =Day of wrath) — Sequence (q.v.) of 
the Mass of the Dead. It has as its theme the universal 
judgement and was probably composed for the Mass of 
the First Sunday of Advent. Once attributed to the Fran- 
ciscan Thomas of Celano (13th century) it is now recognized 
as older. It was introduced into the funeral liturgy in the 
13th century by the Franciscan Missal, and was later 
accepted into the Roman Missal, which added a last 
strophe having reference to the dead alone. 

Diocese — Territory administered, in the ordinary organiza- 
tion of the Church, by a bishop, who usually takes the title 
of the city which is the capital of that territory. Where the 
ordinary hierarchy is not yet organized (missionary terri- 
tories), corresponding to a diocese is an Apostolic Vicariate 
or Prefecture. 

Diptychs (Greek =folded in two)— In civil usage were two 
tablets of wood or other material, often ivory, joined by 
hinges and coated with wax, which were used to take notes 
on. In the Liturgy were written on them the names of the 



pope, of the bishops and of the faithful, living or dead, and 
particularly of the offerers, who wished to be remembered 
in the Holy Mass. The deacon read these names at the 
Offertory and a brief prayer accompanied each name. From 
the 4th century the -reading of the diptychs was inserted in 
the Canon (q.v.) of the Mass, and when the rite of the 
offering by the people disappeared (11th century) the 
celebrant took to reciting the names silently. 

Nowadays there remains a trace of the diptychs in the 
reference which the Canon makes to the names ("Remem- 
ber, Lord, thy servants, N. and N") of the offerers or of 
those for whom the offering is made (see Commemorations). 

Discipline of the Sacraments, Sacred Congregation of the — 

Is the third of the Roman Congregations, reformed by 
St Pius X in 1908, which deals with legislation of the 
discipline of the sacraments, saving those matters which 
come within the competence of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Holy Office and that of Rites. In particular it deals with 
discipline regarding Ordinations and with the dispensing 
from marriages valid but not consummated. 

Divine Office — see Office. 

"Divini cultus sanctitatem" — An Apostolic Constitution 
of Pius XI (20th December 1928) confirming and comple- 
menting the Motu Proprio of St Pius X (q.v.) on its 25th 
anniversary. It explicitly affirms the doctrinal and forma- 
tive value of the Liturgy. 

"Divino afflatu" — An Apostolic Constitution by which 
St Pius X (1st November 1911) reformed the liturgical 
calendar (q.v.), the Psalter (q.v.) and then the Roman 
Breviary (q.v.). 

Doctor of the Church — An ecclesiastical writer of any 
epoch, who, for his eminently orthodox doctrine and 
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outstanding sanctity, has, by the express approval of the 
Church, been declared a Master with the exact title of 
Doctor. On the other hand the name of "Father of the 
Church" is given only to writers of the first centuries, 
without however requiring explicit approbation. 

The Doctors have a proper Office, and, in the Roman 
Rite, the Creed at Mass as a recognition of the explanation 
of the faith in their writings. The Fathers of the Church, on 
the other hand, in the Liturgy follow their respective 
categories: Martyrs, Confessors, Doctors, etc. 

The four chief Doctors of the West are: St Ambrose, 
St Augustine, St Jerome and St Gregory the Great. The 
chief four of the East are St Athanasius, St Basil, St 
Gregory Nazianzen and St John Chrysostom. 

Dogma (Greek^opinion)— In theological language indi- 
cates a truth revealed by God and proposed to be believed 
as such by the Church. 

Dolphin with a Trident— see Symbol. 

"Dominus vobiscum" (Latin = the Lord be with you)— A 
liturgical salutation, adopted from biblical usage (Ruth 
2. 4; II Paral. 15. 2), introduced into the Liturgy from the 
first. It begins and concludes the Mass, and is repeated by 
the priest at the beginning of each part (before the Offertory, 
the Canon, and the Poslcommunion), and by the deacon 
before the reading of the Gospel. The people return the 
greeting, replying: Et cum spiritu tuo, "And with you". 

Before the Collect (q.v.) bishops, instead of Dominus 
vobiscum salute the people with Pax vobis ("Peace be with 
you"), evidently because of the usage of Our Lord (John 
20. 19-21). In early times no difference was made between 
the two greetings; the second is certainly related to the 
words Et in terra pax . . . of the Gloria; in fact they are not 
used by a bishop in Masses in which the Gloria is omitted. 



Door-keeper— The cleric who has received the first of the 
Minor Orders (see Door-keeper, Order of). 

Door-keeper (Order of>— The first of the Minor Orders, to 
which belongs the duty of opening and closing the doors of 
the church, looking after it, and preventing the entrance of 
anyone unworthy, and of ringing the bell. This office, like 
that of acolytes, is today normally done by servers or 
sacristans (q.v.). 

Dossal— Painting or sculpture placed behind an altar. 

Double (Rite)— Normally is that of an Office in which the 
antiphons of the major Hours are recited entirely before and 
after the psalms, that is they are duplicated (see also Rite). 

Dove — see Symbol. 

Dove, Eucharistic— A symbolic vessel in the form of a 
dove, which, from the 11th century, was used to reserve 
the Blessed Sacrament. The dove rested on a dish suspended 
with a chain from the ceiling of the civory (q.v.), or was 
hung from a bracket near the altar, and was covered with a 
white veil. It was little used in Italy, but was widely adopted 
in France and England. 

Doxology (Greeks speech of praise)— A formula of 
praise normally directed to the most Holy Trinity. Often, 
in conformity with a tradition already called old by Clement 
of Alexandria (3rd century), it terminates a prayer. The 
most noted doxology is the Gloria Patri (q.v.); in the Mass 
of special interest is the Gloria in excelsis (q.v.). But the 
most solemn doxology is that which ends the Canon: 
"By him (Christ), and with him and in him, is to thee, God 
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the Father Almighty, in the unity of the Holy Spirit, all 
honour and glory, for ever and ever". 

Dulia (Greek doulos= servant) — The worship of "venera- 
tion" which the Church gives to the saints because of the 
more intimate union with God, who is pleased to manifest 
himself in them. 

The worship of Our Lady, because of its more special 
character, is known as hyperdulia (q.v.). 
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Eagle- — see Evangelists (St John). 

Easter- — The feast commemorating the Resurrection of 
Christ, the "solemnity of solemnities" and the centre of the 
liturgical year. It is celebrated as a feast of double rite of the 
1st class, with an octave. 

It is prepared for by the long periods of Septuagesima 
and Lent. Being most solemn it has a vigil celebrated on the 
night of Holy Saturday (q.v.), on which used to be admini- 
stered baptism to the catechumens. The octave con- 
secrated to the remembrance of the Resurrection, with 
special and constant attention to the neophytes (q.v.), 
ends with Low Sunday {see Baptism). But the joy of Easter 
is prolonged throughout Paschaltide which lasts for the 
fifty days until Pentecost, during which time prayer, as on 
feast days, is said standing up {see Genuflection). Charac- 
teristic of this time is the acclamation Alleluia (q.v.). 

For Easter all the faithful who have reached the age of 
reason are bound to receive Holy Communion; the time 
fixed by Canon Law (can. 859) is from Palm Sunday 
to Low Sunday, the faculty, however, being given to the 
bishops to extend it, but not beyond the beginning of Lent 
or after the feast of the Holy Trinity. 

Easter, The date of— Easter is celebrated on the Sunday 
after the full moon which follows on the spring equinox 
and so is never before 22nd March or after 25th April. 
On it depend all the feasts of the Paschal cycle, the other 
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the Father Almighty, in the unity of the Holy Spirit, all 
honour and glory, for ever and ever". 

Dulia (Greek doulos= servant) — The worship of "venera- 
tion" which the Church gives to the saints because of the 
more intimate union with God, who is pleased to manifest 
himself in them. 

The worship of Our Lady, because of its more special 
character, is known as hyperdulia (q.v.). 
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Eagle- — see Evangelists (St John). 

Easter- — The feast commemorating the Resurrection of 
Christ, the "solemnity of solemnities" and the centre of the 
liturgical year. It is celebrated as a feast of double rite of the 
1st class, with an octave. 

It is prepared for by the long periods of Septuagesima 
and Lent. Being most solemn it has a vigil celebrated on the 
night of Holy Saturday (q.v.), on which used to be admini- 
stered baptism to the catechumens. The octave con- 
secrated to the remembrance of the Resurrection, with 
special and constant attention to the neophytes (q.v.), 
ends with Low Sunday {see Baptism). But the joy of Easter 
is prolonged throughout Paschaltide which lasts for the 
fifty days until Pentecost, during which time prayer, as on 
feast days, is said standing up {see Genuflection). Charac- 
teristic of this time is the acclamation Alleluia (q.v.). 

For Easter all the faithful who have reached the age of 
reason are bound to receive Holy Communion; the time 
fixed by Canon Law (can. 859) is from Palm Sunday 
to Low Sunday, the faculty, however, being given to the 
bishops to extend it, but not beyond the beginning of Lent 
or after the feast of the Holy Trinity. 

Easter, The date of— Easter is celebrated on the Sunday 
after the full moon which follows on the spring equinox 
and so is never before 22nd March or after 25th April. 
On it depend all the feasts of the Paschal cycle, the other 
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movable feasts, and also the computation of the number of 
Sundays after the Epiphany and after Pentecost. 

Eastern Liturgy — see Liturgy. 

Ecphonesis (Greek =changing of the voice) — The conclud- 
ing of a prayer in a louder tone of voice, normally when (as 
happens in the Mass) one passes to a "Eucharistic prayer" 
(q.v.) from a Secret, or from another prayer. 

Education, Liturgical — The task and ways and means of 
leading the faithful to know the Liturgy of the Church, 
to realize its efficacy and to share in it with attention. In its 
turn the Liturgy, known and lived, is a means of the educa- 
tion and formation of souls in the Christian spirit; it gives 
to their piety, with a clear Christocentric direction, a gift of 
dignity and balance, developing in them the sense of 
catholicity and of charity. 

Elevation— The raising of the Host or the Chalice so that it 
can be seen by the faithful. Until the end of the 12th 
century, in the Roman rite, as to this day in all the Eastern 
rites, there was only one elevation of the Sacred Species 
which preceded the Communion, and, as it were, drew the 
attention of the faithful to it. The Eastern Liturgies often 
accompanied this with the words "Holy things for the holy 
ones". For the Roman rite this, now called the Little 
Elevation, comes immediately before the Pater noster. 

Towards the year 1200, as a development of the gesture 
with which the priest takes the host between his fingers and 
blesses it, it began to be raised rather high, so that the faith- 
ful on seeing it were wont to adore it as already consecrated; 
and so came the practice of elevating it immediately after 
its consecration. This practice led later, for symmetry's 
sake, to the elevation of the Chalice also. In the 13th 
century was introduced the ringing of the bells and in the 
15th century the incensing (see Host, Desire to see the). 
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Ember Days — Days of penance and of prayer at the begin- 
ning of the seasons. They occur on the Wednesday, Friday 
and Saturday in the weeks which follow the Third Sunday of 
Advent, the First Sunday of Lent, the feasts of Pentecost 
and of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross (14th September), 
and they are a preparation for the conferring of sacred 
Orders (see Ordination), and a petition for the fruits of the 
earth. The Mass of Saturday Ember Days keeps six lessons, 
besides the Gospel. 

Introduced in Rome between the 3rd and 4th centuries, 
perhaps in substitution for pagan feasts for the sanctifica- 
tion of the seasons, they grew in importance through the 
ordinance of Pope St Gelasius I (d. 496) who on Ember 
Saturday conferred Orders, and in the 7th century they had 
spread to other churches. 

Embolism (Greek ^insertion, hence development)— A vari- 
able element which in certain circumstances is inserted into 
a fixed text of a formulary and so adapts it to liturgical 
occasions. Typical embolisms are the Prefaces. The 
Embolism of the Pater is the name given to the prayer in 
which the priest comments on and develops, in the Holy 
Mass, the last petition of the Our Father ("But deliver us 
from evil"). Of very ancient origin, it was perhaps one of the 
last retouches of St Gregory the Great (d. 604). Through the 
intercession of Our Lady, of the Holy Apostles Peter and 
Paul, and Andrew (formerly the priest could add other 
saints according to his wishes) we beg for liberation from 
all past, present and future evils, and for peace. 

Enthronement— Ceremony by which, at the end of an 
episcopal consecration, the newly-consecrated bishop is led 
by the consecrator to his throne, or, if he is outside his 
jurisdiction, is installed at a faldstool (q.v.). It became 
general in the Middle Ages. 
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Epact (Greek =addition) — The epact of a given year is the 
age of the moon on the last day of the preceding year, 
understanding the date of the moon on a given day to be 
the number of the days which have passed since the last 
new moon. In practice it is the number of days by which a 
solar year exceeds the lunar year and which must be added 
to this latter (whence the name) so as to equal the former. 
The epact in the ecclesiastical calendar facilitates the calcula- 
tion of the new moon and thence the fixing of the date of 
Easter. 

Epiclesis (from Greek =to call down upon) — Invocation of 
divine power, more often of the Holy Spirit (the Paraclete), 
with which the Eastern, Gallican and Mozarabic Liturgies 
implore his descent on the bread and the wine to change 
them into the Body and Blood of Christ. 

Placed after the words of consecration and surrounded 
with solemnity, the invocation has given rise to a theological 
discussion as to whether transubstantiation takes place, 
not at the words of consecration, but at this invocation. 
In fact, while on the one hand there remains unchallenged 
doctrine supported by the most ancient tradition, that the 
consecration takes place through the words of Christ (see 
Consecration); on the other hand, it is clear that this 
invocation of the Holy Ghost has its raison d'etre in the 
"Trinitarian arrangement" of the Canon (q.v.), which 
begins by giving thanks to the Father, continues by remem- 
bering his Son, and ends with the invocation to the Holy 
Spirit. 

In the Roman liturgy corresponding to the Epiclesis are 
the prayers (Supra quae . . . Supplices . . .) which follow the 
Anamnesis, and by which is invoked the divine acceptance 
of the offering of the sacrifice. 

Epiphany (Greeks manifestation) — A solemnity of the 
Christmas cycle which commemorates a triple manifestation 
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of the divinity of Jesus: the adoration of the Magi, the 
revelation at the Baptism in the Jordan, and the first 
miracle at the marriage of Cana. It is celebrated on 6th 
January. Of great antiquity, it arose in the East, where it was 
already mentioned at the beginning of the 3rd century, 
having as its special object the Baptism of Christ. It passed 
to the West in the 4th century, but there the manifestation to 
the Magi took precedence. It had a privileged vigil (q.v.) 
and was followed by a solemn octave (q.v.), both have now 
been abolished. 

In the East, and also in some Western Churches, there 
has been preserved on this feast a solemn blessing of water, 
a reminder of the sanctified water of the Jordan; and charac- 
teristic of the Epiphany is the announcement of the movable 
feasts of the year, solemnly read by a lector after the singing 
of the Gospel. 

Epiphany (Season of the)— From the feast of the Epiphany 
to the Saturday which precedes Septuagesima Sunday 
(q.v.). It comprises from two to six weeks (see Sundays, 
Movable). 

Episcopate — see Bishop. 

Epistle (from Greek = letter)— At present in the Roman Rite 
the first of the two readings at Mass, taken mostly from 
the Apostolic letters, and frequently from those of St Paul; 
whence its name (on the ferias of Lent, however, it is always 
taken from the Old Testament, and often has a relationship 
to the Gospel). 

Up to the end of the 5th century there were three readings, 
from the Old Testament (the Prophets), from the Epistles 
(the Apostle), and from the Gospel. The three are still 
in the Roman Missal on Ember Wednesday, and ordinarily 
in the Ambrosian Rite. From the 9th century it was the 
privilege of the subdeacon (q.v.) to read the Epistle in a 
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solemn Mass; previously it was the duty of a lector (q.v.) 
as it still is at a sung Mass (q.v.). 

It used to be read from the ambo (q.v.); now the sub- 
deacon reads it standing at the right side of the sanctuary 
with his face turned to the altar itself; an abnormal position 
for a reading addressed to the people, but arising from 
medieval symbolism, which, in the Epistle, saw John the 
Baptist who preceded the announcing of the Gospel and 
is turned to Christ, who is himself figured in the altar. 

Eucharist (Greek = thanksgiving) — The mystery in which, 
under the appearances of consecrated bread and of con- 
secrated wine, there is really present, with his Body and 
with his Blood, Soul and Divinity, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who in the Mass offers himself as a holy and spotless Victim 
to the Father, and in Holy Communion gives himself to the 
faithful as the food of eternal life. 

A unique sacrifice accepted by God (Malachy 1, 11), 
the Eucharist is the centre of worship and thence of the 
Catholic Liturgy. In it the sacraments and sacramentals 
find their centre, and it has the Divine Office as its crown. 
The different grades of the hierarchy of Orders are dis- 
tinguished especially by their functions in reference to the 
Eucharist, and the Liturgical Year is essentially a continua- 
tion of the eucharistic reunions. 

The name originates from the fact that, following the 
example given by Jesus in instituting it, the Church accom- 
plishes the eucharistic rite in a solemn action of thanks- 
giving. Already in the Didache (q.v.) the Eucharist has, 
besides its etymological meaning, the concrete meaning of 
sacrament. 

Eucharist, Consecration of the — The culminating moment 
of the Mass at which, at the words of the priest, who repeats 
the words of Christ, the substance of the bread and of the 
wine is changed into the Body and the Blood of Christ, 
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only the appearances of bread and of wine remaining. 
The form of consecration is not "deprecative", not even, 
as in the other sacraments, "indicative"; the priest repeats 
the words of Christ ("This is my Body; this is the Chalice 
of my Blood . . ."), redoing what Christ did at the supper; 
and so it is Christ himself who consecrates in the priest 
(St Ambrose). 

Eucharist, Matter of the— In the Eucharist, and so in the 
sacrifice of the Mass, the matter is twofold: bread and wine. 
The bread must be wheaten; for the Latins it is laid down 
that it be unleavened (q.v.), for the Greeks, leavened. The 
wine must be of the grape, and in all rites it is prescribed to 
add a little water. 

Eucharistic Prayer— A liturgical formula which, normally, 
opens with the dialogue (q.v.) at the beginning of a preface, 
which invites to thanksgiving and develops, at least as its 
initial theme, the rendering thanks to God (hence its name). 
Eucharistic prayers are the most solemn in the Liturgy and 
form part of the most important acts of worship (consecra- 
tions, ordinations . . .). The Eucharistic prayer par excel- 
lence is the Canon (q.v.) of the Mass. 

Euchologion— Liturgical book of the Easterns, analogous 
in its contents to the Sacramentary (q.v.) of the Latins. 

Eulogia (Greek =blessing)— The bread which the faithful 
offered at Mass and which remained over after a part 
had been set aside for the Consecration. It was distributed 
to the faithful who did not communicate and it was sent to 
those who were absent, so that in some way they should 
share in the eucharistic sacrifice. Bishops exchanged it as a 
sign of union. The distribution of the Eulogia is still 
observed at the end of Mass in the Eastern Rites. 
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Evangelists — The writers of the four Gospels: St Matthew, 
at first a publican and then an Apostle; St Mark, the disciple 
and secretary of St Peter; St Luke, a doctor, the disciple 
and faithful companion of St Paul; St John, the Apostle. 

The Liturgy, and, as a consequence, art, very soon saw 
them figuratively in the four winged animals (man, lion, 
calf and eagle) which in Ezechiel draw the chariot of the 
divine Majesty (Ez. 1. 5-14), and in the Apocalypse (4. 6-9) 
stand near the throne of God. 

The attribution of the particular symbol to each Evangelist 
followed, after certain hesitation, from the beginnings of 
their writings. So St Matthew, who opens his gospel with 
the human descent of Jesus, is figured as the man. St Mark, 
who opens with the preaching of the Baptist in the desert, 
has the symbol of the lion. To St Luke, because of the 
sacrifice of Zachary, is attributed the calf, the victim chosen 
for the sacrifice in the temple. To St John, who begins by 
fixing his gaze on the eternal generation of the Word, there 
is attributed the eagle which fixes its eyes on the sun. 

Exaltation of the Holy Cross (Feast of the): 14th September 
—Instituted as a remembrance of the consecration of the 
basilica which was built over the Holy Sepulchre of Jesus 
(14th September, a.d. 320) and of the finding of the relics of 
his Holy Cross. In the beginning it was a feast exclusively 
at Jerusalem, but then it became universal from the example 
of the Roman Church which had constructed a basilica in 
honour of the Cross, called exactly "Santa Croce", and with 
a representative touch, "in Jerusalem". 

The liturgy of this day is a solemn song in honour 
of the triumph of the Cross, by which Jesus earned his 
glory and our redemption. 

Excommunicate — One who is under the ecclesiastical 
penalty of excommunication. The excommunicate loses the 
right to assist at the divine offices and to receive the 



sacraments; he may not be a godparent at Baptism or 
Confirmation. 

The notorious excommunicate must be excluded from all 
active participation at the divine offices; after the sentence 
which condemns him or declares him excommunicated 
he may not receive even sacramentals like blessings; it is 
invalid if he is godparent at Baptism or Confirmation; 
he is deprived of ecclesiastical burial, and his burial in a 
sacred place is unlawful and causes the violation of the 
church or cemetery (q.v.). 

The vitandus (to be avoided) excommunicate must be 
excluded from even passive assistance at the divine offices, 
that is from simple attendance; if his body is buried in a 
sacred place it must be exhumed and buried elsewhere. 

"Ex opere operantis"— A theological formula, introduced 
by Peter of Poitiers (13th century) and sanctioned by the 
Council of Trent. It means that the effects of an act are 
dependent on the dispositions of the subject who does it: 
such are private prayers. Liturgical prayers are said to 
produce their effect ex opere operantis Ecclesiae, thanks, 
that is, to the prayers of the Church, which never lack the 
conditions necessary for acceptance by God. 

"Ex opere operato"— Is the opposite to the above. The 
effects of a ritual act (Mass, Sacraments) are produced 
solely by the objective doing of the act validly, and not by 
the sanctity or the merits of the "minister" who does the 
act, or of the "subject" who receives it, always, however, 
provided that in this latter there be no opposing obstacle. 
So, said St Augustine (Contra Cresconium, I, IV, c. 19), 
"not by the merits of the minister, nor by that of the 
recipient, does Baptism have its value, but by the force of its 
own sanctity given it by him who instituted it". 

Exorcism (Greek ^adjuration)— The rite with which the 
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Church by means of her power received from Christ, 
withdraws men and things from the power and actions of 
the devil (q.v.). The formulas of exorcism are sometimes 
deprecative, directed to God; sometimes have an imperative 
character and are directed towards the devil, whom it orders 
to depart. 

Exorcisms occur in the Missal (blessing of water, of salt), 
in the Pontifical (consecration of churches, blessing of bells) 
and especially in the Ritual (ceremony of Baptism . . .). 
More particularly the name exorcism is given to the prayers 
and the rites which the Church adopts in cases of diabolic 
obsession or possession (see Demon). To the third of the 
Minor Orders, the exorcist (q.v.), was assigned this duty, 
which nowadays, however, may not be fulfilled without 
explicit and special authority from a bishop (CJ.C,can. 1151). 



Extreme Unction — The fifth of the sacraments, instituted 
to give spiritual and corporal solace to Christians gravely ill. 
It was. announced by the Apostle St James in his Epistle 
(James 5. 14-15); its minister is a priest; the matter olive oil 
(Oil of the Sick) consecrated by a bishop on Maundy 
Thursday; the formula is deprecatory (see Oils, Holy and 
Anointing). 



Exorcist — He who has received the Order of Exorcist. 

Exorcist (Order of)— The third of the Minor Orders which 
confers the power to cast our Satan from the bodies of those 
obsessed and possessed by a devil, and to banish from 
places and things diabolical influence (see Exorcism). 

Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament (in the way in which 
the Sacred Species is visible to the faithful)— Is a form of 
Eucharistic worship which has come into use only since the 
14th century (see Host, Desire to see); in the next century 
it became widespread with the solemnity and the procession 
of Corpus Christi (q.v.), already instituted in the 1 3th century. 

"Exsultet" — The Exsultet is so named from the first word 
of the solemn and beautiful formula which the deacon sings 
in praise of the Paschal Candle (q.v.) on Holy Saturday 
(q.v.). It was not composed by St Augustine, to whom it was 
attributed, but originated perhaps in the 5th century. 
It is also called the Laus Cerei (=praise of the candle). 
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Faith — In general is the adherence given to a proposition 
upon the word of another. Theologically, in its subjective 
sense, it is the adherence of the intellect, under the influence 
of grace, to the truths revealed by God, not because of 
intrinsic evidence, but because of the authority of God 
who has revealed them. Objectively, the body of 
divinely revealed truths; in this sense faith animates and 
guides the Liturgy in all its manifestations. In its turn the 
Liturgy affirms and gives testimony to the faith, according 
to the ancient maxim Lex orandi statuit legem credendi 
(q.v.). 

Faith, Profession of— see Creed. 

Faithful— In the organization of the Christian community 
this designates those baptized in contrast to the cate- 
chumens. 

Faithful, Location of the— This was always separate from 
that of the clergy by means of a screen; and separation of 
men from women was also observed. This the Code of 
Canon Law (Can. 1262) wishes to be restored, the men on 
the Epistle side and the women on the Gospel side; or the 
men in front and the women behind. Canon 1263 permits a 
distinct place for civil officials. 

"Faithful, Mass of the" (or sacrifice)— That part of the 
Mass in which only the faithful, marked with the baptismal 
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character (see Baptism), were allowed to participate. 
It is the real and proper sacrifice, which begins with 
the Offertory (q.v.), reaches its culmination at the Con- 
secration (q.v.), and concludes with the Communion. 
After the prayer of thanksgiving the deacon used to dismiss 
the faithful. 

Falda — A garment reserved to the Pope, which he wears 
at the most solemn ceremonies. It consists of a half-length 
vestment of white silk, fixed at the waist with strings ; in the 
front it stretches for about half a metre beyond the feet and 
is held up during ceremonies by dignitaries of the Pontifical 
Court; at the back it extends in a long train, borne by the 
Prince-assistant-at-the-throne. 

Faldstool — A seat, originally a folding one, without arms, 
covered with material of the liturgical colour of the day on 
which sits a non-diocesan bishop when he does not have 
use of a throne (q.v.), or also, in certain circumstances, the 
diocesan Bishop. It also serves as a support for the bishop 
when he is kneeling. 

Fanon — A liturgical vestment reserved to the Pope, which 
he wears at Pontifical Mass, It consists of a full double 
collar which comes down to the breast and falls on the back, 
with vertical stripes, yellow and red, of which one part 
remains over and the other under the chasuble. It is derived 
from the amice (q.v.). 

Fast, Eucharistic — A practice of very great age (it was 
already known by Tertullian and St Cyprian — 2nd-3rd 
centuries- — and it became a formal law in the 4th century) 
which prescribes a period of fasting in preparation for 
Holy Communion. 

Pope Pius XII, in a Motu Proprio, Sacram Commun- 
ionem, of 9th March 1957, reduced to its most simple 
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form the law of the Eucharistic fast. It can be summarized 
as follows: Abstention for three hours from solid food 
and alcoholic beverages; abstention for one hour from 
non-alcoholic drinks. Any kind of water, in the ordinary 
sense of the word (in preceding rules it was specified 
as "natural"), does not break the fast. This applies to 
anybody and for Communion at any hour of the day. 

The sick, even if not bedridden, may take, at any time, 
non-alcoholic drink and any sort of medicine — liquid or 
solid — which conforms to the accepted meaning of the 
word "medicine". 

Fasting — The "ecclesiastical fast", in its essence consisting of 
taking only one meal a day (in early times only after sunset), 
together with the exclusion of fatty foods, accompanied, as a 
penitential practice, certain liturgical seasons: the Ember 
days, vigils and especially Lent, whose liturgy is filled with 
the thought of fasting and of its expiatory and sanctifying 
efficacy. 

In the present discipline the law of fasting remains one of 
the general precepts of the Church and binds all the faithful 
who are in good health and not otherwise impeded, who are 
between the ages of 21 and 60 years. But to the principal 
meal it is permitted to add a light collation at the customary 
hours for food. 

The penitential Liturgy lacks its full meaning when it is 
not accompanied by fasting. 

Father of the Church— see Doctor. 

Feasts— The commemoration of the mysteries of Christ 
determined the first feasts. First of all was Easter, which in 
its original meaning included also the commemoration of 
the death of Our Lord. Already in the 2nd century its 
importance was such that St Polycarp, a disciple of St 
John the Apostle, came from Smyrna to Rome to celebrate 
it with Pope Anicetus. 
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The participation of the Virgin, of the Apostles and of 
other persons in the mysteries of Christ led to the celebra- 
tion of Marian feasts (q.v.), the first being the Assumption, 
and of saints' feasts (St John the Baptist, the Apostles; 
much later St Joseph . . .). 

Meanwhile the commemoration of the anniversaries of 
martyrdom introduced the feasts of the martyrs (q.v.); 
after which there followed, in the course of time, those of 
bishops who had suffered exile for the faith, or were 
the occasion of particular admiration, as St Martin of 
Tours, who "implerit sine cruore martyrium" . Thus 
originated the feasts of confessors and of the other saints. 

Already by the Middle Ages the hierarchy of feasts 
had given rise to their classification (simple, semidouble, 
common double, major double) and under St Pius V they 
were further distinguished by other names (double of the 
first and second class), and later completed into the series 
still in force (see Rite). By the simplification of the rubrics 
in 1955, the semidouble rite was suppressed, and the rite of 
Sundays elevated. 

Feasts (Classification of) — see Rite. 

Feasts, Fixed— The feasts assigned to a determined day m 
the year. In the cycle of the season (see Liturgical Year) 
such are the feasts of the Christmas period (the Nativity, 
the Circumcision, the Epiphany). In the cycle of the saints 
nearly all the feasts are fixed, except the rare cases in which 
any of them may be transferred (see Translation). 

Feasts, Marian— see Blessed Virgin Mary and individual 
feasts of Our Lady. 

Feasts, Movable— The feasts which can fall on different 
dates in different years. In the cycle of the season (see 
Liturgical Year) they are those of the Paschal period 
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(Easter, the Ascension, Pentecost, Corpus Christi, the 
Blessed Trinity, the Sacred Heart of Jesus) which are linked 
with the date of Easter (q.v.). In the cycle of the saints a few 
feasts are attached to a fixed Sunday such as the feasts of 
Christ the King (q.v.), the Holy Family (q.v.), and the 
Holy Name of Jesus (q.v.). 

Feasts, Suppressed — Certain feasts, twenty in all, of Our 
Lord (e.g., the Monday and Tuesday in Easter week), 
of Our Lady (e.g., the Annunciation), of the Apostles and of 
certain saints more venerated in the Church, which were 
once holydays of obligation (q.v.). The obligation was 
removed, but for those who have care of souls the obligation 
of celebrating Mass "for the people" remains, as on all 
days of obligation. 

Feasts of Our Lord — see the individual feasts and Sunday. 

Feet, Kissing of the — A ceremony which dates back to the 
Carolingian period and is proper to a solemn Papal Mass. 
It consists in the kissing of the feet of the Supreme Pontiff 
by the two subdeacons, a Latin and a Greek, after the read- 
ing of the Epistle in Greek and Latin, and also by the Greek 
deacon before the singing of the Gospel. 

Feet, Washing of— see Maundy Thursday. 

Fenestella confessionis — The small opening in the sarco- 
phagus of an altar, through which the faithful can see the 
holy relics (see Altar). 

Feria— In the Liturgy is the common name for a weekday 
except Saturday, which has kept its Hebrew name (Sabbath), 
the meaning of which (day of rest) is also the meaning of 
"feria". 



The various days are distinguished by numbering the 
ferias from the Sunday, and so Monday is the 2nd feria, 
Tuesday the 3rd feria, etc. Such was the usage already in the 
time of Tertullian (De Jejunio, c. XIV); the Liber Ponti- 
ficalis attributes to Pope Silvester the substitution of this 
name (with its signification of leaving worldly occupations 
to attend to God) in place of the pagan names {Dies Lunae, 
Dies Martis . . ), which came into use about a century before 
Christ and thence passed into our common speech. 

Ferias are distinguished as Major and Minor. Major 
Ferias are the days of Advent, of Lent, Ember Days and the 
Monday of the week in which fails the Rogations preceding 
the Ascension; all the others are Minor Ferias. Ash Wed- 
nesday and the first three days of Holy Week (q.v.) have the 
character of * 'privileged" Major Ferias. In cases of occur- 
rence (q.v.) the Major Ferias take precedence over feasts of 
simple (q.v.) rite and over common vigils (q.v.). The Major 
privileged Ferias prevail over any feast. 

Ferial Season— All seasons of penance (q.v.), in particular 
Lent (q.v.) and Advent (q.v.). 

Fermented Bread — see Unleavened. 

Fermentum — The particle of consecrated Bread which, in 
the ancient Roman Rite (it is mentioned in the 5th century 
by Innocent I in a letter to Decentius of Gubbio), was kept 
for the next sacrifice, or was sometimes sent from the papal 
Mass to bishops, and commonly to the priests of the 
Titular (q.v.) churches of Rome for the Sunday Mass. 
Before the Communion it was placed in the chalice; it 
represented the continuity and unity of the sacrifice. 

At present there is a reminder of this in the fragment of the 
Sacred Host which the priest puts into the chalice after the 
Fraction (see Mingling). 
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Fibula (Latin ^buckle) — A small metal clasp to join on the 
breast the sides of the cope (q.v.). It has taken the symbolic 
forms of a cross or a dove, and has grown longer and more 
elaborate, but nowadays the use of this is reserved to bishops 
and is called a "pectoral", or more commonly a "morse". 

Final Antiphons of Our Lady — Four antiphons addressed to 
Our Lady, one of which, according to the liturgical 
season, is sung or said at the end of Compline. They are: 
Alma Redemptoris Mater which is used from the First 
Sunday of Advent up to the Purification, composed, perhaps, 
by Hermann the Cripple, a monk of Reichenau (d. 1054); 
Ave Regina Caelorwn, of unknown authorship, which is 
used from the Purification up to Compline of Wednesday in 
Holy Week; Regina Caeli, dating from about 1000, which is 
proper to Paschaltide; Salve Regina, the most popular of all, 
composed probably by Adhemar of Puy (d. 1098), which is 
used for the rest of the year. 

Finding of the Holy Cross (Feast of the): 3rd May — It 
celebrates the exaltation of the Holy Cross on the date on 
which Chosroes, the King of Persia, restored the relics of 
the Cross to Jerusalem. The feast is duplicated on 14th 
September, and entered into the Roman calendar at the time 
of its fusion with the Gallican (9th century); it has always 
remained very popular and so the attempt of Benedict XIV 
(1741) to suppress it came to naught. 

Fire (Blessing of the new) — This is done on Holy Saturday 
(q.v.) outside or near the door of the church, and from the 
new fire thus blessed is lit the Paschal Candle and from this 
the lights of the church. In olden days fires in the houses of 
the faithful were lit from it also. 

Fish- — see Symbol. 
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Fistula — A pipe of silver or gold through which, in early 
times, the Eucharistic Blood from the chalice was drunk. 
Nowadays it is used only by the Pope in a Pontifical Mass. 

Flabellum (Latin = a fan)- — A fan which used to be waved 
over the altar to keep the flies away from the Sacred 
Species (the Greeks use it now with the name Ripidion). 
Nowadays, enlarged, it remains in use only in solemn papal 
processions. 

Flowers — It is an ancient custom to ornament the altar with 
flowers. St Jerome and St Augustine among others mention 
it. 

The "Ceremonial of Bishops" {see Books, Liturgical) 
allows on the altar "vases with flowers", and on feasts 
permits the civory and the door of the church to be decorated 
with flowers and green foliage. 

Folded Chasuble — see Chasuble. 

Font, Baptismal — The basin, usually circular or octangular, 
where formerly Baptism used to be administered by immer- 
sion. A small shell was substituted when the rite by infusion 
prevailed. 

The blessing of the font, or rather of the baptismal water, 
takes place on Holy Saturday (q.v.) during the Easter 
Vigil service, when formerly — and sometimes nowadays — 
catechumens are baptized. 

Footpace — see Predella. 

Form of the Sacraments— In each of the sacraments (q.v.) 
two elements are to be distinguished: the "matter" (q.v.), 
e.g., the water in Baptism, the Holy Chrism in Confirmation 
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(q.v.), the oil in Extreme Unction (q.v.), and the "form", 
which is the words which the minister pronounces in 
applying the matter. 

The form of the Eucharist is the very words pronounced 
by Our Lord at the Last Supper, "This is my Body; This 
is the chalice of my Blood". The Tradition, which began 
with St Paul, and for which there is unbroken evidence 
throughout the first centuries, recognizes no other words as 
the valid sacramental form of the Eucharist {see Epiclesis). 

Formulas, Liturgical — The texts to be chanted or recited 
in the execution of the sacred rites, which are contained in 
the liturgical books. In origin they are derived from the 
Holy Scriptures, or from documents of ecclesiastical 
tradition (writings of the holy Fathers, the apocryphal 
books, Acts of the Martyrs . . .), or from compositions of 
private inspiration, or, finally, borrowed from other rites 
(e.g., from the Eastern Liturgies). They are composed of 
acclamations, creeds, doxologies, prayers, collects, litanies, 
Eucharistic prayers, lessons, psalms {see under each heading). 

Forty Hours' Prayer — see Cult, Eucharistic (Worship). 

Fraction of Bread— A most ancient rite which is found in all 
Liturgies and arose as a result of a practical necessity, viz. 
the need to break into pieces the large breads which had been 
offered so as to distribute them at Communion. At the same 
time it provides an ideal symbol: the union in peace and in 
charity symbolized and effected by sharing in the same 
bread: "We are all one single body as many of us as share 
in the one bread" (I Cor. 10. 17). 

Before St Gregory the Great {d. 604), in the Roman 
Rite the fraction preceded the Pater and was thus the 
first action in preparation for the Communion. For some 
time a chant called precisely the confractorium — still in 



use in the Ambrosian Liturgy— accompanied and com- 
mented on it. 

Once the use of small particles was introduced the 
Fraction was limited to the priest's Host; the singing of 
the Agnus Dei (q.v.) accompanies, or, rather, now follows it. 

Frontal, or Antependium— Material of the liturgical colour 
of the day, with which, according to the Missal {Gen. 
Rubric., tit. XX), the lower part of the altar should be 
ornamented. This usage is already noticed in the Ravenna 
mosaics of the 6th century, and in the Middle Ages the 
clothing was given the name of antependium. Naturally 
the ruling of the Missal is to be enforced only when the 
lower front part of the altar is not artistically carved. The 
frontal is sometimes of a precious metal elaborately 
worked; the same name has also come to be given to the 
lower front of an altar which is decorated. 



Funeral— The funeral, which is described in the Ritual 
(q.v.), consists in taking the corpse from the house of the 
deceased and carrying it to the church accompanied by the 
singing of the Miserere (Psalm 50) and other psalms. At the 
entrance to the church it is greeted with the Subvenite 
(an invitation to the saints and angels to accompany the 
soul of the deceased). The Office (Matins and Lauds) of the 
Dead follows; then the Mass; the Absolution; the carrying 
of the body to the cemetery, with the chanting of the 
Benedictus (Luke 1. 68-79) and the rite of burial. 

It is a solemn, moving and complex liturgy in which the 
Church, as it were, withdraws the soul of the deceased from 
the severity of divine judgement as is dramatically recalled 
in the obsequies {see Absolution), so as to accompany it to 
the threshold of Paradise. At the centre of this manifold 
ceremony is the Mass which is to be chanted. 
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Furniture, Liturgical — Besides the altar, the liturgical life of a 
church demands a collection of furnishings and of objects 
which are of varying importance, but all should bear the 
imprint of their sacred use and be distinguishable from 
profane furnishings. The principal are: the credence (see 
Abacus), the Communion Table (q.v.), the throne of the 
Bishop (q.v.), the benches for the celebrant and the ministers, 
the choir (q.v.), the seats for the faithful, pulpits, book- 
stands (q.v.), confessionals (q.v.), the funeral furnishings 
(see Catafalque) and the sacristy furnishings. 

Furniture, Sacred — The collection of liturgical furnishings, 
objects and vestments (q.v.). 
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Gabriel (Feast of the Archangel): 24th March— The divine 
ambassador who in the Old Testament announced to the 
prophet Daniel the time of the coming of the Messiah. 
In the New Testament he appeared to Zachary to announce 
to him the birth of the Precursor (Luke 1. 5 sq.), and to the 
Virgin Mary (Luke 1. 26 sq.) to announce the Incarnation of 
the Word. The feast was extended to the Universal Church 
by Pope Benedict XV. 

Gallican Liturgy— A type of Western Liturgy with Eastern 
influences. It was spread in Gaul, Spain, Ireland, England 
and Northern Italy. It varied in the different rites, but all, 
with the exception of the Mozarabic (q.v.) (a most limited 
exception), were superseded, with the Carolingian Empire 
(9th century), by the Roman rite (see Liturgies). 

Garment, White— A small white garment which at the end 
of the baptismal rite is placed on the neophyte with an 
appropriate and very beautiful formula. It is the old white 
linen garment (alba) which the neophytes used to wear 
throughout the whole octave of Easter whenever they were 
present at the synaxis (see Baptism and Neophyte). 

"Gaudete" Sunday— The Third Sunday of Advent, so 
called from the opening word of the Introit. Like Laetare 
(q.v.) this Sunday marks a joyful interval in the penitential 
time of Advent, because the coming of the Lord is near. 
For this reason the colour of the vestments may be rose 
instead of violet 
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Gelasian Sacramentary — One of the Roman Sacramen- 
taries (see Sacramentary). It was published by Cardinal 
Tommasi in 1680 from an uncial manuscript of the 7th-8th 
centuries, which belonged to the Abbey of St Denis in France, 
and is now in the Vatican Library. It is basically Roman, 
with a few Gallican additions and retouches. In its primitive 
form it derives, in all probability, from the work of Pope St 
Gelasius (492-496). It underwent many revisions in the 
8th century. 

Genuflection — The kneeling position in the early Liturgy 
had a penitential character and accompanied fasting and 
confession of sins; whence arose the invitation, still kept 
today, of the deacon, Flectamus genua ("Let us bend the 
knee!") for the prayers on days of penance, and the custom 
of not kneeling on Sundays or in Paschaltide. There is a 
relic of this in the recital standing up of the final Antiphon 
of Our Lady in the Office. 

The kneeling position, as an expression of fervour, 
remained for a long time limited to private prayers. Now it 
accompanies certain prayers in the Liturgy such as the first 
strophe of the hymn Veni Creator, of the Ave Maris Stella, 
the Te ergo quaesumus of the Te Deum. 

Finally to genuflect is a gesture of adoration (Matt. 
2. 11; John 9. 38); or, when it is made to a dignitary, of 
reverence. In this sense there has arisen the double genu- 
flection, now limited to the Blessed Sacrament exposed, 
and the simple genuflection (with the right knee only). This 
ceremony was unknown to the Greek Liturgy, and dis- 
approved of by the Latins in the Middle Ages, as a reminder 
of the mocking genuflections of the Praetorium. 

It later entered into the practices of private devotions, 
but only in 1502 did John Burchard substitute it for the bow 
in his Ordo Missae, which St Pius V incorporated into the 
Missal. 
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Girdle— A band which clasped the alb or undergarment 
(q.v.) to the waist and later became (generally from the 
15th century) a cord such as is in use today. 

"Gloria in excelsis" (Major Doxology, q.v., or Angelic 
Hymn)— A striking hymn with a free rhythm, which 
originated in the first generations of Christianity (it is 
mentioned by St Ignatius 107-110, Aristides 138, St Justin 
150). It first appears in the Apostolic Constitutions (q.v.) 
with the name of "morning hymn", but all of it addressed 
to the Father. With the Christological controversies of the 
4th-5th centuries there was added the part in praise of 
Jesus Christ, and the remembrance of the Holy Ghost was 
included. 

At first part of the Divine Office, it entered the Mass 
for the feast of the Nativity. Pope Symmachus, in the 
6th century, extended it to other days, limiting its use, 
however, to bishops. Only after the year 1000 was it recited 
also by priests. 

It is not said in a Requiem Mass, nor in times of penance, 
nor in ferial Masses and non-solemn votive Masses. 

"Gloria Patri"— Short and popular doxology (q.v.), called, 
in contrast to the Gloria in excelsis, "the minor doxology". 
Of very ancient origin (the first mention we have of it is in 
the "Martyrdom of Polycarp", a.d. 154), it was in the 4th 
century, in the struggle against Arianism, made the watch- 
word of catholicity. 

It is largely used in the Mass and in the Office, in which it 
took its place at the end of the 5th century. 

Gloves— Reserved to bishops, they found a place in the 
Liturgy in the 10th century; they then took the colour of 
the vestments. They are not used when the colour is black 
(see Vestments, Liturgical). 
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God— The beginning and the end, the Alpha and the Omega, 
of all things. To praise him, One and Three, is the reason for 
the existence of the Liturgy, as it is the reason for the 
universe. But this praise "which is shown forth in the 
universe" is perfected in the Liturgy, for in this it is Christ 
himself, the one Mediator and Eternal Priest, who, in his 
Mystical Body, the Church, celebrates the divine praise. 

Godparent— The godparent (patrinus, sponsor, already 
mentioned in the 2nd century) in early times had the twofold 
role of giving evidence of the right intention of the candidate 
for Baptism and of helping the Church in the candidate's 
preparation. He assisted the catechumen and, especially 
at the scrutinies (see Catechumens), took part in the 
rite, replying to the questions, making repeated signs of the 
cross on the candidate, and receiving him after the Baptism 
from the hands of the minister. On this last ceremony is 
founded the "spiritual relationship" which is contracted by 
holding the person to be baptized in one's arms. Ecclesias- 
tical legislation admits to the office of godfather only one 
who is sufficiently instructed in Christian truths and is not 
under interdict or excommunicated. 

Good Friday— The Friday which precedes Easter; it 
commemorates the death of Our Lord. In the liturgical 
books it is now called Feria Sexta in Passione et Morte 
Domini ("The Friday of the Passion and Death of the 
Lord"). It is an aliturgical day (q.v.). The synaxis has three 
readings, of which the last, the Gospel, is the Passion (q.v.) 
taken from St John. Then follow nine solemn prayers for 
the Church, the various orders of the hierarchy, rulers, the 
faithful, heretics, the Jews, pagans (see "Oremus"). After 
this first part follows the rite of the unveiling and veneration 
of the Cross (q.v.). Finally takes place the Communion 
service. 



Gospel (Greek =good news) — The preaching and the crea- 
tion of the kingdom of God by Christ; and then the books 
which present the words and works of Jesus. 

From its earliest beginnings the Church has recognized 
as authentic the apostolic writings, and inserted in its 
Canon of inspired books the four Gospels of St Matthew, 
St Mark, St Luke and St John. It has excluded from public 
reading, and sometimes condemned, other writings con- 
cerning the life of Jesus, which, while posing under the 
name of the Apostles or other persons of antiquity, have 
been judged as apocryphal (cf. the Muratorian Canon, 
c. a.d. 180). 

From the Gospels from the earliest times (cf. Justin, 
ApoL y I, c. 66) has been taken the last and the most solemn 
of the readings at Mass. 

Gospel, Last— This is the most recent part of the rite of the 
Mass. Its use spread after the 13th century, but up to the 
time of St Pius V it was often recited, as today in a pontifical 
Mass, on returning to the sacristy. 

Gospel Book— In general the codex of the Holy Gospels. 
In liturgical usage it is the collection with an index (Capitu- 
lare Evangeliorum) of the pericopes to be read on various 
occasions or, in short, the series of lessons assigned for the 
different Masses. 

The Gospel Book has always received a particular honour, 
as it represents the voice of Christ. It was written in letters 
of gold and silver on purple parchment, subsequently 
ornamented with miniatures, and it often had a precious 
binding. 

In the Liturgy the Gospel book is accompanied by 
candles, is incensed and kissed. 

Grace at Meals (Blessing of food)— Prayers of monastic 
origin, normally inserted in the Roman Breviary, with 
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which religious communities begin and end their meals. 
They vary according to the chief seasons of the Liturgical 
Year, and raise to a supernatural plane (in accordance 
with the words of St Paul), even the most ordinary actions. 

Gradual— The first of the three chants (see "Alleluia" and 
Tract) which in the Mass come between the readings, so as 
to break the monotony and at the same time to express the 
sentiments which these lessons have aroused in souls. 

Already mentioned in the 2nd century (Tertullian, De 
Anima, c. IX), from the first it consisted of a psalm sung in 
a responsorial (see Responsory) form. After the introduc- 
tion of melismatic chant with its vocalizations, to avoid 
excessive length it was in the 5th century reduced to the 
Responsory (refrain) followed by one verse of the psalm. 
The singing of the psalm was, as was the responsorial chant, 
entrusted to a soloist who sang it standing on the steps 
(Latin gradus) of the ambo. From this in the 9th century 
came the present name which took the place of the primitive 
one of "Response" or "Responsory". 

Greek Rite — see Byzantine. 

Gregorian Chant— "The chant proper to the Roman Church, 
the only chant that she has inherited from the ancient 
Fathers and has jealously guarded down through the 
centuries in her liturgical codices, and which she directly 
proposes as her own chant to the faithful, which in some 
parts of the Liturgy is exclusively prescribed, and which the 
most recent studies have happily restored to its integrity 
and purity". (St Pius X, "Motu Proprio on Sacred Music", 
22nd November 1903, c. II). 

The origins of Gregorian Chant are connected with the 
chants used in the Synagogue, and with the diatonic type of 
Greek music which then developed into its special form, 
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responsorial and antiphonal chants (see Responsory, 
Antiphonal Chant). 

The work of collecting, revising and correcting done by 
Pope St Gregory the Great (attested by reliable witnesses 
and confirmed by intrinsic evidence) secured for the Church, 
in its purity, the precious treasure of these melodies, which 
are in themselves an enlightening commentary on the 
liturgical text, capable of arousing the faithful to devotion 
and "disposing them to reap the fruits of grace, arising 
from the celebration of the Holy Mysteries" (St Pius X, id.). 

Gregorian Melody— see Melody. 

Gregorian Sacramentary— The third and most recent type 
of Sacramentary (q.v.) due to a revision of the Gelasian 
Sacramentary (q.v.) by St Gregory the Great (q.v.) whose 
labours gave to the Church a complete, orderly, practical 
and simple Sacramentary. 

With later additions made by Pope Adrian (d. 795) it 
was sent to Gaul, where, under Charlemagne, its use was 
widely spread. Alcuin, so as to better adapt it to Gallican 
usages, added a copious and orderly appendix; further 
additions were made by others and later passed into the 
body of the Sacramentary. 

It has come down to us in numerous codices, which 
represent the various later stages of development, but none 
gives us the original genuine work of St Gregory. 

Gregorian Water— see Water, Gregorian. 

Gregory the Great (St)— A Roman; pope from 590 to 604, 
the first of this name. To him is due a notable liturgical 
reform, of which the most certain and important parts were 
the reorganization of the Stations (q.v.) and the definite 
fixing of the Canon (q.v.) of the Mass (see Gregorian 
Sacramentary and Gregorian Chant). 
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Gremial — A rectangular piece of silk of the liturgical 
colour, which in pontifical functions is laid over the knees 
of a bishop when he sits on the throne, so that he may lay on 
it his gloved hands. It is, however, of linen in the ceremony 
for distributing blessed candles and holy ashes, and also in 
sacred ordinations. 

Guardian Angels (Feast of the) — Already celebrated in 
France and Spain in the 15th century, in 1608 it was 
extended by Paul V to the universal Church and fixed on 
2nd October. 
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Halleluia— see "Alleluia". 

Halo— A crown of light or rays which in figurative art is 
placed around the head of Christ, of Our Lady and the 
saints. In ancient times, as the symbol of authority it was 
used also occasionally in representations of eminent 
persons not saints. 

Handsr— In the Liturgy, as in every human activity, the 
position and the gestures of the hands have a particular 
significance. We see: 

— The position of the hands in prayer, that is, the hands 
are open and elevated, a most ancient gesture, because a 
natural one, of entreaty; 

— The joined hands, a recent position introduced into the 
Liturgy in the Middle Ages, perhaps derived from the 
gesture of vassaldom in feudal customs; 

— The imposition of hands (q.v.); 

— The anointing (q.v.) of hands in the ordination of a 
priest, in the consecration of a bishop and in the sacrament 
of Extreme Unction; 

— The blessing given by tracing the sign of the cross with 
the hand; 

— The kiss (q.v.) of the hand. 

Hands, Imposition of (Greek cheirotonia— Acts 13. 3; I Tim. 
4. 14; II Tim. 1.6)— The ritual gesture of extending the 
hands on or over persons or things is very ancient as a 
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priest, in the consecration of a bishop and in the sacrament 
of Extreme Unction; 

— The blessing given by tracing the sign of the cross with 
the hand; 

— The kiss (q.v.) of the hand. 

Hands, Imposition of (Greek cheirotonia— Acts 13. 3; I Tim. 
4. 14; II Tim. 1.6)— The ritual gesture of extending the 
hands on or over persons or things is very ancient as a 
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means of transferring grace or power (Genesis 48, 14; 
Deutoronomy 34. 9 . . .). Jesus used it to cure and bless. 
The Apostles by the imposition of hands consecrated and 
conferred the sacraments of Holy Orders (Acts 13. 3) and 
Confirmation (Acts 8. 17). Thus the gesture entered into the 
Christian liturgy, where it was and is extensively used with 
different meanings which the words accompanying it 
determine. 

It is an essential element in the conferring of Confirma- 
tion and Holy Orders (Episcopate, Priesthood and Diaco- 
nate). It accompanies blessings and exorcisms, and in the 
Canon of the Mass (at the Hanc igitur) signifies the trans- 
ference of the sins of the world to the expiatory victim, Christ. 

Head (covering of) — A cleric has his head covered when he 
goes to and returns from the altar, and when he sits during 
the singing in choir; he is uncovered at all other moments 
of a function. A bishop also normally covers his head 
with a mitre when he performs actions of episcopal power. 

Hearse — see Tenebrae. 

Heart of Jesus — The cult of the Heart of Jesus has its 
theological basis in the hypostatic union, and, as its object is 
a divine Person, it is the worship of latria (q.v.). Implicit in 
the cult of the humanity of Our Lord, it was developed and 
introduced into the Liturgy through St John Eudes (17th 
century); it then increased with the revelations of St 
Margaret Mary Alacoque (17th century), and, despite the 
Jansenist opposition, spread and became fixed in the 
Liturgy and in popular devotion. 

Heart of Jesus (Feast of the Sacred)— Initiated by St John 
Eudes (17th century) it is now celebrated on the Friday after 
the second Sunday after Pentecost according to the request 
of St Margaret M. Alacoque (see Heart of Jesus, above). 
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It began locally (in France) in 1685, and was then extended 
to the whole Church by Pius IX in 1855. In 1928 it was 
made a double of the first class. 

Hebdomadary— The priest or religious who, for the duration 
of a week, presides at the Divine Office. 

Heortology (Greek eorte = feast) — The history of the sacred 
feasts and their rites. 

Hierarchy (Greek =sacred government) — The series of the 
grades of ecclesiastical authority and, in the concrete, the 
body of the clergy (q.v.) who are invested with it. 

The Hierarchy is twofold: "of Orders", which especially 
concerns worship; "of Jurisdiction" with reference to 
government and teaching. The first has at its head the 
bishop, who has the fullness of sacerdotal power; under 
him are the priest and the deacon, of divine institution. 
And then the subdeacon, the acolyte, the exorcist, the 
lector, the doorkeeper (see Orders). 

The Hierarchy of jurisdiction has at its head the Roman 
Pontiff, the Bishop of Rome, and comprises, by divine 
institution, the Pope and the bishops. 

Holydays (Holidays) of Obligation— Days consecrated to 
God in a particular way by works of piety, prescribed by the 
law of the Church, to put in practice the divine command 
"sanctify the day of the Lord". 

The Church had obtained concerning them, from the 
time of Constantine, certain legal enactments (e.g., the 
closing of the courts of justice) and later the exclusion of 
certain activities (the use of torture in legal proceedings, 
theatrical spectacles, etc.) which contrasted sharply with the 
sanctity of these holy-days. Later the way of sanctifying the 
feasts was made more definite by attendance at Mass and 
abstention from servile works (see Assistance at Mass). 
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An ordinance given by Benedict XV (C.J.C., can. 1247) 
fixed as holydays of obligation: all the Sundays, Christmas 
Day (25th December), the Circumcision (1st January), the 
Epiphany (6th January), the Ascension, Corpus Christi, 
the Immaculate Conception (8th December), the Assumption 
of Our Lady (15th August), St Joseph (19th March), 
SS. Peter and Paul (29th June), All Saints (1st November). 

[Of the above, the Immaculate Conception and St Joseph 
are not kept as holydays of obligation in England and 
Wales. In Ireland, the holydays of obligation, in addition 
to the Sundays, are: Christmas Day, the Circumcision, St 
Patrick (17th March), the Ascension, Corpus Christi, the 
Assumption of Our Lady, All Saints, and the Immaculate 
Conception of Our Lady. In the U.S.A., the holydays of 
obligation are the same as in Ireland, with the exception 
of St Patrick and Corpus Christi]. 

Holy of Holies (an expression taken literally from Hebrew, 
it is equivalent to a superlative, and so means most holy or 
reserved place) — This was, in the temple at Jerusalem, the 
chamber into which only the high priest entered. In the 
Christian church this name is sometimes given to the 
presbytery or sanctuary, or rather the part of the church 
reserved to the clergy. Women may not enter it, at least 
during sacred functions. It is divided from the rest of the 
church by a railing or balustrade (q.v.). 

Holy Family (Feast of the) : The Sunday after the Epiphany 
■ — Celebrated by many churches and religious bodies, it was 
extended to the whole Church by Pope Benedict XV to 
remind Christian families of the example of the Holy 
Family of Jesus. 

Holy Ghost — The third Person of the Blessed Trinity. 
He is always remembered in the Trinitarian formulas {see 
Creed and Doxology). Characteristic is his invocation in the 
Epiclesis (q.v.), for which reason he is called the 
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"Paraclete". The Roman Rite, which has no paracletic 
epiclesis, invokes him in the oblations at the Offertory with a 
formula which is of late origin (Veni, Sanctificator . . .). 

The Pentecostal Liturgy is the solemn celebration of the 
pouring out of the Holy Ghost on the Apostles and on the 
Church (q.v.). In it he is repeatedly invoked in the Mass 
(Gradual and Sequence) and in the Office (Hymn at Vespers 
and at Terce), and in the petition to the Father for light and 
comfort (Collect). 

The Holy Ghost is solemnly invoked in the admini- 
stration of Confirmation and in the conferring of Orders. 

Holy Saturday— The Saturday of Holy Week (q.v.). 
In the Office is commemorated the Burial of Our Lord. 
It is an aliturgical day, but the Easter Vigil service com- 
mencing in the late evening begins with the blessing of 
the new fire and continues with the solemn blessing and 
lighting of the Paschal Candle ; all this being in the nature 
of an actual lighting for an evening function. There then 
follows the Preconium or praise of the candle, representing 
the risen Christ. Afterwards are read four lessons with a 
canticle after three of them and a prayer after each one. 
Then the Litanies of the Saints, the blessing of baptismal 
water, and the renewal of the baptismal promises. Finally, 
at midnight, comes the first Easter Mass and in it the 
announcement of Alleluia. 

With the sense of renewal which Easter brings, the 
Ritual has the blessing of the houses of the faithful on Holy 
Saturday; to be carried out, where customary, at a con- 
venient time before or after the Easter festival. 

Holy Week (in the Liturgical Books, Hebdomada Sancta)— 
The last week of Lent,, which immediately precedes Easter. 
It begins with Palm Sunday; all the other days of the week 
are called "holy" in memory of the mystery of the Redemp- 
tion. Especially solemn are the last three days (Thursday, 
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Friday and Saturday) which, liturgically, are distinct by 
their rites, that are, on the whole, of an archaic character. 

The night Office (Matins and Lauds) of these three days is 
no longer anticipated on the evening of the preceding day 
(except that of Maundy Thursday in a church in which the 
Chrism Mass will be celebrated on the morning of that day). 

At the end of the Office the lights are put out in the church ; 
hence the name of the "Office of Tenebrae". (See Maundy 
Thursday, Good Friday, Holy Saturday.) 

Homily (Greek ^discourse) — see Sermon. 

Honorarium, Mass (or alms for a Mass) — The offering which 
the faithful make to a priest that the Mass be celebrated 
according to their intention (see Mass, Intention at). 

The offering in kind (see Offertory), also destined for the 
sustenance of the clergy, began to be superseded in the 11th 
century by an offering in money, while the priest provided 
the matter for the sacrifice. From this arose the custom of 
a gift to the priest from whom the celebration of a Mass 
was asked. The Church then intervened to regulate this 
usage so as to take away from it any semblance of com- 
merce in a matter so delicate, and laid down, according to 
circumstances, what was to be the "minimum" offering. 
To this was given the name "an alms", as it was precisely a 
gesture by which the faithful acknowledged that they were 
receiving the incomparable benefits of the Mass, and at the 
same time provided for the needs of the priest. 

Honours, Liturgical— The bows, genuflections, sprinkling, 
incensation, and kiss of peace which are due, in proportion 
to their rank, to the clergy who make up part of the Choir, 
and to prelates who assist at Holy Mass. They are also 
given in a certain measure to the faithful and to their 
remains. By them is outwardly indicated the sanctity and 
dignity of the participation in the priesthood of Christ, 
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and the hierarchical subordination is respected and acknow- 
ledged. 

Hosanna (Hebrew acclamation =save us!) — It was a shout 
of joy in use among the Jews, especially at the feast of the 
Tabernacles. Thus the people of Jerusalem saluted Jesus the 
Messiah on his solemn entry into the holy city. It soon 
passed into the Christian Liturgy and is already found in 
use at the eucharistic reunion in the Didache (q.v.). Now- 
adays it is said with the addition in excelsis ("in heaven 
above"), at the end of the Sanctus (q.v.), with another 
acclamation, also given by the people to Jesus the Messiah: 
"Blessed is he that comes in the name of the Lord" (see 
"Benedictus"). 

Host — Only from the 9th century, and generally for the 
Latin Church from the 12th century, were special suffi- 
ciently small hosts for the Communion of the faithful made 
when the bread for the celebrant was so reduced in size that 
it sufficed for him alone. Thus we came to have the particles 
and the hosts now used. These from the end of the 12th 
century began to have impressed on them the image of the 
Crucified. 

In the Greek Rite the bread for the sacrifice, leavened, 
has the form of a small round loaf; one part only, which is 
cut from it with the "Holy Lance", is consecrated; the 
remainder is given to the faithful as a sacramental (see 
Eulogia). 

Host, Desire to see the — This was most active in the Middle 
Ages and arose in the 13th century when, for theological 
reasons, the rite of the elevation was introduced into the 
Mass (q.v.) immediately after the Consecration. This desire 
became even exaggerated, extraordinary effects being 
attributed to the sight of the Host so that the faithful used 
to run from one altar to another in order to assist at the 
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Elevation. To facilitate the view of the Sacred Species the 
custom of carrying candles was then introduced at the 
Elevation and of signalling it with bells (13th century), and 
from this desire later (14th century) originated the 
monstrance (q.v.). 

A reaction, equally exaggerated, due to the Jansenistic 
spirit, then led the faithful to remain bowed during the 
Elevation and almost to fear, from a wrong sense of 
reverence, looking at the Host. The Church, which intro- 
duced the rite of the Elevation, granted a special indulgence 
(in 1907) to those who look upon the elevated Host and 
Chalice, while professing their faith and devotion with 
the words of the Apostle St Thomas: "My Lord and 
my God" (John 20. 28). 

Hour, The Night (or "Ave Maria of the Dead")— The 
short, slow peals of the bell which immediately follow the 
ringing of the evening Angelus (q.v.) to invite the faithful 
to pray for the dead. It came into common use in the 17th 
century. 

Hours, Canonical— The various parts of the Divine Office 
are distributed over different hours of the day. They 
are seven (in accord with Psalm 1 18. 164: "Seven times a day 
have I sung thy praises"): Matins with Lauds, Prime, 
Terce, Sext, None (the last four, together with Compline, 
are called the Minor Hours), Vespers and Compline. 
Matins with Lauds and Vespers are the Major Hours (see 
Office, Divine). They make up the dedication of the day. 
The Mass constitutes the centre of them: it is celebrated 
according to the rubrics normally either after Terce (on 
feasts and Sundays), or after None. 

Hours, Day— The Hours of Prime, Terce, Sext, None, 
Vespers and Compline (see Hours, Canonical), that is, all the 
Hours with the exception of Matins and Lauds. By the same 
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name (Latin Horae Diurnae) is called an excerpt from the 
Breviary (q.v.) which contains these Hours together with 
Lauds. 

Hours, Major— This is the name given in the Divine Office 
(q.v.) to Matins with Lauds and Vespers (q.v.) 

Hours, Minor— These are: Prime, which corresponds with 
sunrise and is now united with the Officium Capituli which 
is of monastic origin for the dedication of the day's work; 
Terce, about mid-morning; Sext, at midday; None, mid- 
afternoon. For these last three hours St Cyprian (d. 258) 
referred to the Acts of the Apostles (De Dominica 
Oral., XXXIV). Also one of the minor hours is Compline, 
which is both in tone and origin purely monastic, and is a 
prayer before retiring for the night (see Hours, Canonical). 

Houses, Blessing of— A sacramental reserved to the parish 
priest, by which he, at Eastertide, blesses, by sprinkling 
them, all the houses within the territory of his parish, 
using the formula of the Roman Ritual (see also Blessing 
and Saturday, Holy). 

Humeral Veil — see Veil. 

Hymn— "Praise of God in metric form" (Bede). From the 
beginning of Christian gatherings hymns were sung. 
(Letter of Pliny to Trajan, c. a.d. 110, and earlier still Eph. 
5. 19 and I Tim. 3. 16.) Hymns composed according to the 
laws of metre appeared, however, only in the 4th-5th 
centuries, in the East with St Ephraem and St Gregory of 
Nazianzen. In the West the Father of Hymnology is St 
Ambrose (d. 397), some of whose hymns remain to this day 
in the Breviary, with those of Prudentius (5th century), 
Sedulius (5th century), and Venantius Fortunatus (6th 
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century) among the older writers. Later authorities on 
liturgical hymns are Peter the Deacon (8th century), 
Rabanus Maurus (9th century), St Thomas Aquinas (13th 
century) and others. 

Hyperdulia— see Dulia. The very special form of veneration 
given to the most blessed Virgin because of her divine 
Maternity and her office as our Co-redemptress and Media- 
trix of all graces. 
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Iconography, Sacred (Greek -representation by images)— 
The pictorial or plastic representation of the Saviour, the 
Virgin, the saints or the Christian Mysteries. It has its own 
tradition which, independently of stylistic interpretation, 
is connected with historical, symbolic and sometimes 
doctrinal motifs. Sacred iconography has, therefore, superior 
norms, which the Church sometimes intervenes to recall 
and protect. 

Iconostasis (Greek =place for the images>-An opaque 
wall of notable height which, in Eastern churches, divides 
the altar from the choir and the nave. Three doors open in it, 
veiled with curtains when the altar has to be shut off from 
sight of the faithful. It takes its name from the images of the 
Saviour, the Virgin and the saints, which are there depicted 
in accordance with traditional arrangement. 

Images— Their veneration began in the very first days of 
Christianity (Catacombs), and was defended by the Church 
in its struggle against the Iconoclasts— promoted by the 
Byzantine emperors Leo III and Constantine V— in the 
8th century, who violently attacked it. Gregory II 
resisted this attack and the 2nd Council of Nicea (787) 
condemned the heresy and affirmed the orthodoxy of the 
veneration given to images. 

Their worship is, naturally, relative veneration. 

In the Christian church images, besides helping devotion, 
also serve to instruct (supplementing and completing the 
written and spoken word) and to adorn. 
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Images on the altar, other than the Cross (q.v.), began to 
appear in the 11th century, when, in default of an urn 
containing relics (q.v.), on solemn feast days a small 
movable dossal, filled with images, came into use. In the 
following centuries, when this feature was architecturally 
developed, images were given a conspicuous place on the altar. 

Immaculate Conception (Feast of the): 8th December- — The 
celebration of the privilege by which Mary, alone of human 
creatures, was exempt from the guilt of original sin and 
filled with grace from the first moment of her existence. 
An actual celebration of the Immaculate Conception dates 
back in Ireland to the 9th century, whence it spread to the 
continent of Europe, especially in Benedictine and Fran- 
ciscan monasteries. After the proclamation of the dogma by 
Pius IX in 1854 the feast was extended to the Universal 
Church. 

This feast was followed by an octave (q.v.) which was 
suppressed by the decree De Rubhcis of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites (23rd March 1955). The decree of 25th 
July 1957 of the Sacred Congregation of the Council 
transferred to the eve of this feast the fasting and abstinence 
from the vigil of the Assumption (q.v.). 

Immaculate Heart of Mary (Feast of the): 22nd August — 
For long venerated in private devotion, it was first publicly 
recognized by Pope Pius VII (d. 1823), who instituted the 
feast of the Most Pure Heart of Mary to be celebrated in all 
those dioceses and religious Orders which had requested it. 
Pius IX enriched the feast with a proper Office and Mass. 
Finally, Pius XII, on 8th December 1942, in the middle of 
the Second World War, consecrated the whole human race 
to the Immaculate Heart of Mary, and on 4th May 1944 
decreed that this feast was to be celebrated in the Universal 
Church on 22nd August, formerly the octave-day of the 
feast of the Assumption. 



Immolation- — One of the constitutive elements of sacrifice, 
according to many theologians. For others the sacrifice is 
constituted by the "offering" alone which man makes of a 
thing to God, and with which he attests his dependence and 
submission. The destruction of the thing, in this hypothesis, 
would have only the scope of expressing , and rendering 
effective the offering by withdrawing the thing from human 
use. 

Applied to the Holy Mass, which undoubtedly is a true 
and proper sacrifice, the view of the first school of theolo- 
gians opens the way for various hypotheses to define in what 
consists the immolation, granted that Christ can no longer 
die (Rom. 6. 9). The more common opinion is that there is a 
true but mystical immolation, in so far as "by virtue of the 
words of consecration", the Body is divided from the Blood, 
though by "concomitance" Christ is entire under both 
species. This explanation seems to keep closer to the tradi- 
tional opinion. 

Improvisions, Liturgical — The Didache (q.v.) and St Justin 
(q.v.) suppose that liturgical prayers, especially the euchar- 
istic prayer (q.v.), are improvised by the celebrant, both only 
in detail, however, as the same St Justin shows the general 
theme to be well fixed. Such improvisation gradually 
disappeared; in the 3rd century we still find examples of it, 
but by the 5th century they have been completely elimi- 
nated. Councils had already recommended adherence to 
prayers composed by authoritative persons, and taking 
counsel before putting new ones into use. 

Incarnation — The mystery by which the divine Word 
became man (in the Gospel of St John 1.14, with a Hebraism, 
"was made flesh"— whence the word "Incarnation"), 
uniting in himself in the unity of his Person an individual 
human nature, that is, a body and a soul like ours, and yet 
remaining true God while commencing to be also true man. 
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By reason of this mystery Jesus Christ, the Son of God 
incarnate, was able to offer himself, a Victim of infinite 
value, for the sins of humanity, of which he was a member, 
and so reconcile in himself men to God. 

Incensation- — A gesture with which, by means of the thurible 
(q.v.), the smoke of incense is brought into contact with 
persons or things. It is a typical sign of liturgical honour. 
It is not used in a Low Mass (q.v.) or in a sung Mass (q.v.). 
In a solemn Mass the altar is incensed before the Introit and 
at the Offertory, this second incensation being more solemn. 
The celebrant incenses the offerings (q.v.), the cross, the 
altar, and is then incensed in his turn, followed by the 
incensation of all the clergy, and finally of the people. 
The Gospel Book is incensed, before the singing of the 
Gospel; and at the Elevation, the Host and the Chalice. 

At the Divine Office the altar is incensed, also the clergy 
and the people, during the Gospel canticles of the Bene- 
dicts (q.v.) and the Magnificat (q.v.), which are solemnly 
chanted at Lauds and Vespers respectively. 

At an exposition and procession of the Blessed Sacrament 
the Sacred Host is incensed; and finally incensation is used 
in many sacramentals (blessings of palms, ashes, candles, 
bells ). 

In the funeral liturgy, at which the use of incense had 
originally the character of a civil usage (Tertullian, Apologia, 
c. 42), as well as the altar the coffin is incensed during the 
obsequies (see Absolution and Funeral). 

Incense— The use of incense, known to the Jewish liturgy, 
entered rather late into the Christian Liturgy, because of 
its extensive use in pagan worship. In the beginning (5th 
century) it was used to perfume the ambient air; then, 
following the civil usage, it became a sign of honour for the 
Pope, bishops and the Gospel Book; only in the 8th-9th 
centuries was the incensation of the altar introduced 



into Rome, following a Gallican custom derived from the 
East. Incense is a sign of reverence and of honour and 
remains exclusively so in the incensation of the Blessed 
Sacrament. It is also, because of the blessing which it 
receives, a sacramental (q.v.). 

Indulgence— "A remission, before God, of the temporal 
punishment due for sins already remitted as to their guilt, 
which ecclesiastical authority, from the treasure of the 
Church, grants to the living by way of absolution and to the 
dead by way of suffrage" (C.J.C., can. 911). It is then an 
extra-sacramental act, proper to the power of jurisdiction, 
which can also fix the conditions for it, certain good works, 
prayers, alms, which then acquire a special value. 

An Indulgence can be total or plenary, or partial. The 
custom of determining it in days or years is derived from 
an ancient penitential practice; it is regarded as remitting 
as much punishment as would have been expiated by an 
equivalent period in the early penitential system of the 
Church (see Penance). 

Indulgence, Promulgation of— The announcement which is 
made to the people of the granting of an indulgence to those 
present at a sacred ceremony over which the Bishop, in his 
own territory, has presided. 

Initiation, Christian— The system of instruction and of rites 
through which the catechumens passed into the community 
of the faithful. With instruction its principal elements were 
exorcisms, the traditio and the redditio symboli (see Creed), 
and especially the three sacraments called exactly "Christian 
Initiation", Baptism, Confirmation and the Eucharist, 
which were conferred on the very nights of Easter and of 
Pentecost (see Baptism). 

Insignia, Liturgical— Those garments or sacred ornaments 
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which are proper to an order or to an office as a title of 
honour or indication of power. Thus the maniple, the stole, 
the pallium, the mitre, the crosier, the ring, the pectoral 
cross . . . (see under each name). 

Insufflation — The ceremony in the baptismal rite in which 
the minister blows three times lightly on the catechumen in 
the form of a cross. It is analogous to the breathing, also 
in the form of a cross, which is made over the water of the 
baptismal font (q.v.) at its blessing; "and over chrism (q.v.) 
and the Oil (q.v,) of Catechumens in the rite of their con- 
secration. These ceremonies have the character of an 
exorcism. 

Interdict- — A canonical punishment which deprives the 
faithful who are punished by it of all or some sacred 
functions, excepting always the sacraments and sacra- 
mentals for the dying. It can indirectly affect persons, and 
directly a sacred place, church or oratory (local interdict), 
in which then these functions may not be carried out. 

Introit (Latin=entry; in the Ambrosian rite it is called the 
ingressa) — A chant which accompanied the advance of the 
priest to the altar. Originally it was a psalm which was sung 
alternately with its antiphon (see Antiphonal Chant); 
and later became one verse only of the psalm with the 
Gloria Patri, preceded and followed by the antiphon. 

The Introit, according to older liturgists, dates from the 
5th century, from Pope Celestine I (d. 432). It was certainly 
already in use in the 6th and, at Rome, accompanied the 
procession of the papal cortege from the sacristy to the 
altar. 

Sung by the choir, the Introit has a special significance, 
because it announces and gives an indication of the mystery 
and the feast solemnized in the Holy Sacrifice. 
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Invitatory— Introductory chant at Matins (q.v.) which 
comprises Psalm 94 and an antiphon (q.v.) exhorting to 
prayer, and is adapted to the liturgy of the day. 

"Ite, missa est" ("Go, it is the dismissal")— The formula 
of dismissal given at the end of Mass by the celebrant or, 
at a solemn Mass, by the deacon. From it is derived the term 
"Mass" (q.v.). 

Itinerary of the Clergy (Itinerarium Ciericorumh-The 
ritual prayer to be recited by a cleric before starting on a 
journey. Like grace at meals (q.v.), and so many other 
blessings of the Ritual, it is intended to supernaturalize 
life in its most varied activities. 
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Jesus Christ — The Son of God made man. True God like the 
Father, Jesus Christ, as man, is by his nature and his 
mission the mediator between God and men, the principal 
and necessary minister of worship, the supreme sacred 
minister, Priest for ever, who possesses uniquely the power 
to offer to God a perfect and fruitful homage. The grace of 
union makes him the holy, innocent and immaculate Priest. 
From his power originates by participation the power of the 
other ministers and nothing is done in the way of worship 
except by means of him, with him and under him. It is in 
this his function of Priest and Mediator — the motive and 
purpose of his Incarnation — that Jesus Christ especially 
appears in, and is at the centre of, the Catholic Liturgy, 
which consists in praise of the Father (and, in the unity of 
their nature, also of the Son and of the Holy Spirit) through 
Christ, Our Lord. 

John the Baptist (St) — The Precursor of Jesus. Because of his 
public mission and the important place he, accordingly, has 
in the Gospels, he was soon venerated in the Liturgy and by 
the 4th century this veneration seems to have been universal. 
In the Mass his name is in the Confiteor, in the prayer at 
the Offertory (Suscipe, sancta Thnitas) and in the Canon 
(Nobis quoque peccatoribus). His feast is on 24th June, the 
day of his earthly birth; of him alone, sanctified in his 
mother's womb — apart from the Immaculate Virgin — the 
Church celebrates the birth into this present life. 

Joseph (St) — The husband of Mary and foster-father of 
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Jesus. His liturgical cult arose late. The first traces appeared 
in the East in the 8th century, in the West in the 11th. 
The mission of St Joseph, in contrast to that of John the 
Baptist (q.v.) and of the Apostles, appeared to have been of a 
private character. And so his name does not figure in the 
Canon nor in the Confiteor. Nowadays two annual feasts are 
celebrated in his honour in the Roman Rite, on 19th March, 
and, on 1st May, his feast as a workman, instituted by Pius 
XII in 1955. 

Jug — see Acquamanile. 

Jurisdiction — The power of jurisdiction (see Hierarchy) 
also has its reactions in the Liturgy. It concerns especially 
the validity of certain acts, such as absolution in the Sacra- 
ment of Penance and assistance at Matrimony. At other 
times, it concerns the lawfulness of acts, thus for Baptism to 
be solemnly administered, it must be done by the parish priest 
or his delegate; similarly, there are the rights of the parish 
priest concerning the administration of Extreme Unction and 
of solemn Communion of the sick, the blessing of houses 
on Holy Saturday or at other times according to custom ; 
the blessing of the baptismal font; presiding at processions 
and at solemn blessings outside the church within his parish. 
Finally jurisdiction implies the right to wear certain 
insignia, of which the most common is the rochet (q.v.) 
and especially noteworthy the pallium (q.v.) for Metro- 
politans. Jurisdiction is recognized by special signs of 
respect such as the use of a throne, and the genuflection 
made to a diocesan Bishop within his own territory. 

Justin (St) (100-160)— A pagan philosopher who became a 
Christian and held at Rome the first Christian school, 
reconciling with the Gospel the philosophical doctrines of 
paganism. In his 1st Apologia for Christians (about 150) 
he has (cc. 65-67) a beautiful description of the Sunday 
liturgical synaxis, as it was then held in Rome; the first 
notable exposition of the liturgy of the Mass. 
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Kiss, Ceremonial — Suggested by St Paul (Rom. 16. 16; 
I Cor. 16. 20 . . .) as a brotherly greeting, it is frequently 
used in the Liturgy where it appears as a symbol and mani- 
festation of charity and reverence. 

In the Mass, the Apologia of St Justin (q.v.) already 
refers to the "kiss of peace" as an expression of brotherhood 
in the Christian synaxis. As well as among the ministers it 
was exchanged also among the faithful, the men separately 
from the women (see Peace). For it is sometimes sub- 
stituted a kiss given to a sacred image called pax-brede. 

The kissing of objects or of the hands of eminent persons 
is a sign of veneration. In the Mass the celebrant kisses the 
altar and the Book of the Gospels, symbols of Christ; 
the ministers kiss the hand of the celebrant, and the objects 
which they hand to or receive from him (biretta, thurible, 
cruets, chalice, paten . . .). 

Kyriale — One of the liturgical books of chant, an official 
book for the Latin Church, containing the ordinary chants 
of the Mass (Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei). 
The typical edition is that of 1905, and it is the first, in order 
of time, of the books of chant edited according to the reform 
of Pope St Pius X (see Motu proprio of St Pius X). 



the Greek language, 
in the Old Testament 
(Ps. 50. 1; Tobias 8. 10; Judith 7. 20) and in the Gospels 
(Matt. 9. 27; 15. 22; Luke 17. 13), but entered late into the 



"Kyrie, eleison" — Invocation in 
"Lord, have mercy". It is found 
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liturgy, first in the East, perhaps at Antioch in the 4th 
century, then in Rome (in the 5th) and thence in Gaul (6th 
century). In the beginning it was, as it always is in the 
Eastern Liturgies and sometimes in the Ambrosian rite, 
the reply of the people (or often of old in the East of a choir 
of children) to the litany of the deacon which used to invite 
to prayer, announcing one after another the different inten- 
tions (see Litany). When the diaconal litany was suppressed 
there remained only the invocation, and there was added 
to it Chris te 9 eleison, directed to the Son, and already 
mentioned by St Gregory the Great. Then in the 9th century 
there was added a third series of "Kyries" addressed to the 
Holy Ghost, and so the number of invocations became 
fixed at three for each of the Divine Persons. Such is still 
today in the Roman Mass the short litany, immediately 
after the Introit. 
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"Laetare" Sunday- — The Fourth Sunday of Lent. A day of 
joy because, half Lent being passed, the glory of the Paschal 
resurrection is nearer. It is so named from the first word of 
the Introit, which invites Jerusalem to rejoice in the victory 
of Christ on the Cross. On this day in Rome used to be 
blessed a rose, from which custom has arisen the use of rose 
coloured vestments (which were proper to the blessing), 
which were then extended to Gaudete (q.v.) Sunday. 

Laity (Greek laos --people) — Thus already in the letter of 
St Clement of Rome (95-96) are called the simple faithful, 
as opposed to the clergy. 

Lamplighting (Lucemarium)— An ancient ceremony for the 
lighting of the lights in the church in the evening. A remem- 
brance of this remains in the vigil function on Holy Saturday 
(q.v.). 

Lamps — Already in the Acts of the Apostles (20. 8) lamps 
decorated the room at Troas where, on Sunday, St Paul 
preached and "broke bread". Hand lamps, or more often 
lamps suspended either singly or in groups {corona pharalis, 
gabata) entered into the Christian church as a means of 
giving light, and as a sign of veneration by the relics of 
martyrs and the images of the Saviour and the Virgin. 

The rules of the "Ceremonial of Bishops" (see Books, 
Liturgical) still give us today ail idea of the number and 
splendour which these means of illumination displayed. 



The Ritual (q.v.) at present prescribes a perpetual lamp, 
if possible of oil, before the altar where the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is reserved. The practice dates back to the 13th 
century and had its origin in England. It became a law in 
the 17th century. 

Language, Liturgical— No particular language was fixed by 
Christ or the Apostles for liturgical use. By a long historical 
process we have arrived at the fact that, save with limited 
exceptions, the Catholic Liturgy uses in all its various Rites 
dead languages. Against this practice there were already 
objections raised in the 13th century by the Cathari and 
Waldenses ; later by the Hussites and the Protestants, and 
subsequently by the Jansenists and the Gallicans. The 
Church, however, pronounced in favour of the ancient 
languages and, in a special way, of the Latin language as an 
outstanding manifestation of unity and a guarantee of 
the purity of traditional teaching. By this it is not denied 
that the use of living languages can be useful enough to 
people in many rites; the regulation of this being reserved, 
naturally, to the Holy See. (Encyclical Mediator Dei, 
20th November 1947). The efforts to explain to the people 
the treasure of the liturgical texts (as was prescribed, for the 
Mass, by the Council of Trent) and bring them by suitable 
translations within reach of the faithful are praiseworthy. 

Lanterns, Processional — These are used in processions, so as 
to keep the candles alight. 

Last Supper — see Lord's Supper. 

Latin Language— It became in the 3rd century, in place of 
Greek, the liturgical language of Rome, Italy and pro- 
consular Africa. It spread to the whole West in the Christ- 
ianization of the new peoples that had invaded, and then 
accepted the worship of, the Empire. It remained such, even 
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when, after a.d. 1000, began the formation of the Romance 
languages, which for a long time were regarded as vulgar 
parlance. 

The Latin of the Liturgy is not the Latin of the classics, 
but is the popular way of speaking, which, however, by the 
usage of the Fathers and the Liturgy, has been ennobled, 
elevated and marvellously adapted to express new doctrinal 
ideas and the sentiments of the Christian soul (see also 
Language, Liturgical). 

Latria (Greek latreia^ adoration) — The worship of adora- 
tion which the Church offers to God alone. It involves the 
recognition of an absolute dominion on God's part and 
unconditional subjection on the part of man. As worship 
has for its object a person, the Sacred Humanity of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ also receives the worship of latria, since in 
Christ human nature is personally united to the Word. 

"Lauda Sion" — A Sequence (q.v.) in the Mass of the feast 
of Corpus Christi. Composed by St Thomas Aquinas (13th 
century) it epitomizes wonderfully the doctrine of the 
Eucharist. 

Laudes — Nowadays more often called "acclamations". 
They were liturgical wishes to the Pope, the Emperor or the 
Bishop, once used at Rome and elsewhere, and now surviv- 
ing only in the Mass for the coronation of the Supreme 
Pontiff and in certain special churches. 

Lauds — Together with Matins (q.v.) — from which they are 
not separated in public recital except by the Mass of 
Christmas night— they constitute the night hour of the 
Divine Office (q.v.). They are recited at daybreak, whence 
came the old name of "Matutina", which gave place to 
Nocturns, when the latter were recited towards daybreak; 
then from the character of the psalms appointed arose the 
name of Lauds. 



Lauds is composed of four psalms and of a canticle 
from the Old Testament, the chapter, the hymn, the 
canticle of Zachary (Luke 1.68-79), in some penitential 
ferias the Preces, and the prayer of the day. 

Lauds sanctified the first hours of the morning, and is a 
salutation and invocation to Christ, the light of the world. 

"Lavabo"— The washing of hands which the celebrant does 
at Mass is so called from the opening word of Psalm 25 
which accompanies the ceremony. It is done after he has 
offered the bread and the wine; up to the 13th century he did 
it after having received the offerings of the faithful, before 
presenting the host and the chalice to God. 

While now it still has a practical use in a solemn Mass 
after the incensation, already in the Apostolic Constitutions 
(q.v.) it had the symbolic value of being a reminder of 
purity of heart. 

In a Pontifical Mass the Bishop has a double Lavabo, 
before and after the Offertory; and another after the Com- 
munion. Bishops and priests wash their hands before 
putting on the sacred vestments. 

Law, Liturgical— The ordinances of ecclesiastical legislation 
regarding worship. Jesus himself and the Apostles outlined 
the first norms. Bishops, Councils, and especially the 
Popes, always actuated by respect for tradition, completed 
them. 

Nowadays the right to legislate in liturgical matters is 
reserved to the Holy See, which exercises it especially 
through the Sacred Congregation of Rites (q.v.). A codifica- 
tion of liturgical law is much to be desired. 

Lectionary — The liturgical book which contained (usually 
excluding the pericopes from the Gospel collected in the 
Gospel Book, q.v., the scriptural passages from the Old 
and the New Testaments to be read especially at Mass. 
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Often only the beginning and the end ("Capitulare") are 
indicated; sometimes the whole excerpt is given. 

This book was also called Comes or Liber Comicus, 
which, in medieval language, was equivalent to "master 
book" {comes =companion, pedagogue, teacher); or also 
Apostolus or Apostolicus from the frequency of the Apostolic 
epistles. 

Nowadays the Lectionary is still in use, containing, 
however, Epistles and Gospels. 

Lector— The cleric invested with the order of the Lectorate 
(q.v.)- 

Lectorate— The second of the four Minor Orders (see 
Orders). The office of those who receive it is to read in 
church the sacred books, with the exception of the Gospel. 
From the 9th century the reading of the Epistle in a 
solemn Mass has been reserved to a subdeacon, a duty 
which however, is discharged by a lector in a sung Mass. 

Legendary— The collection of the lives of the saints or of 
episodes referring to them. Compositions of this kind, 
anonymous, and gradually growing by successive additions, 
were widespread in the Middle Ages, contributing not a 
little to the piety of the Christian population and also having 
an influence on the Liturgy. In the Divine Office the Lessons 
(q.v.) of the second nocturn are borrowed from them. 

Leonine Sacramentary— The oldest of the Sacramentaries 
(q.v.). It is an interesting collection of the liturgical formulas 
of many Masses, blessings and consecrations. It has 
little ordered arrangement, is of a private character and of 
exclusively Roman inspiration. Some of its formulas were 
probably composed by St Leo I (440-461); others, the 
greater part, in the 5th century. It has come down to us in 
only one codex of Verona of the 7th century. 



Lent (Latin quadragesima ^period of forty days) — The 
period of forty days laid down as an immediate preparation 
for Easter. It is a time of penance and fasting still pre- 
scribed (see Fasting); in the past it was rigorous, no food 
at all being eaten, in the 7th-9th centuries, until after 
sunset (hence the present practice of celebrating Vespers 
before midday, that is before breaking the fast). Every day 
is a Station day (q.v.), or rather a day of liturgical assembly, 
and the Mass has each day a proper formulary. In the 
Liturgy are omitted the signs of joy, like Alleluia (q.v.), 
the Gloria in excelsis (q.v.), the sound of the organ and 
flowers upon the altar . . . Similarly, in the lives of the 
faithful, besides fasting, they should "limit sleep, abolish 
amusements and live in recollection" (the hymn at Matins). 

Lent had its beginnings in the 4th century; under St 
Gregory the Great (d. 604), since Sunday was never a day 
of fasting, so as to complete the number of effective days 
consecrated to the fast to forty, the beginning of Lent was 
fixed on Ash Wednesday. 

It was also the time of immediate preparation for baptism 
of the catechumens, and of reconciliation of the penitents 
(q.v.). The last two weeks of Lent take the name of 
Passiontide (q.v.). 

Lesson (Latin = reading)— One of the elements of the Mass 
of the Catechumens (q.v.), originating from the synagogue 
usage, and intended to instruct and edify the community. 
There were originally three in the Mass, now there are two 
in the Roman Rite, but the Lessons are still three on Ember 
Wednesday and on a few other days, six on Ember Saturday 
and four at the function on Holy Saturday night. 

The Lessons in the Divine Office are three or nine at 
Matins, according to the rite. In the Office of nine lessons 
three are from Holy Scripture, three from the Legendary 
(q.v.) or from homilies of the Fathers, and three are a 
commentary on the Gospel pericope of the day, these also 
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being from the homilies. In the Office of three lessons these 
are taken from the Scriptures or from Patristic homilies. 
Finally there is a short lesson (Chapter) at each of the other 
Hours of the Office. 

Lesson, Short— A brief lesson from the Sacred Scriptures 
which is found at the end of the Hour of Prime and at the 
beginning of Compline (see Hours, Day). 

Letter of the Martyrology— The letter of the alphabet 
attributed by computation to each year. It serves, in a 
perpetual calendar, to find the lunar day corresponding to a 
given date of the month. 

"Lex orandi statuit legem credendi"— An aphorism 
commonly attributed to Pope St Celestine I but, perhaps, 
originating rather with St Prosper of Aquitaine (d. 463)! 
It points to the Liturgy (Lex orandi) as a valid document of 
ecclesiastical Tradition, from which, that is, one can deduce, 
with due judgement, the dogmatic teaching of the Church! 
Thus, for example, the Liturgy of the Dead is a witness to 
the constant faith of the Church in Purgatory and in the 
efficacy of intercession. 

Liber Comicus— see Lectionary. 

Lights in the Church— The use of artificial lighting in 
liturgical ceremonies— because of the special circumstances 
of time and of place in which they were held in the first 
centuries— was in origin purely practical, to light the place 
sufficiently and also to confer on a function greater splen- 
dour and decoration (see Lamps). From the 4th century 
it became a part of worship and very soon one of its most 
important elements because of its obvious symbolical 
significance. The rules of the Ritual refer to this second 
aspect and prescribe olive oil and pure beeswax. In a case of 




necessity and during periods of emergency, according to a 
ruling of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 14th December 
1904 and 13th December 1957, vegetable oil may be used, 
and for candles a mixture is tolerated provided that a 
suitable proportion of wax be used, to be fixed by local 
Ordinaries. 

Linens, Sacred— These are the altar cloths (q.v.), the corporal 
(q.v.), the pall (q.v.) and the purificator (q.v.). 

Lion, Winged- — see Evangelists (St Mark). 

Lipsanotheca (Greek leipsanon — remains, relics) — A room 
or cupboard for the keeping of Holy Relics, to be exposed 
on solemn feasts for the veneration of the faithful. 

Litanical Chant — see Litany. 

Litany (Greek L/te=prayer> — A form of easy and popular 
liturgical prayer by which the deacon or a lector proposed a 
series of intentions to each of which the people replied with 
a short invocation (Kyrie, eleison; Domine, miserere; Te 
rogamus, audi nos! . . .). In use in the 4th century in the 
East, it spread to all the Eastern and Western Liturgies 
(see "Kyrie, eleison"). (See also Saints, Litanies of the). 

Litany (Procession)- — see Procession and Rogation. 

Little Elevation — see Elevation. 

Little Office of the B.V.M. — see Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Liturgical Books — see Books. 

Liturgical Movement — The entire activity, individual or 
collective, which is directed to making known, loved and 
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practised in a better way the Liturgy (q.v.). It arose in 
France in the last century through the work of Abbot P. 
Gueranger (d. 1875) and has spread throughout the entire 
world. It has recently been sanctioned and encouraged by 
the Church in the Encyclical Mediator Dei (q.v.). 

Liturgical Science — The study of the origin, development 
and contents of the matter which constitutes the various 
liturgical books: the Missal, the Breviary, the Pontifical, 
the Ritual . . . (q.v.). The study of the ceremonies which 
accompany the use of the same forms constitutes the 
Liturgy in practice. 

Liturgies- — The different developments which, under the 
influence of the variety of conditions of its milieu and of the 
liberty granted to the bishops when there was difficulty of 
intercourse between Churches, the primitive liturgical 
nucleus of the Apostolic era assumed. There thus arose in 
the chief ecclesiastical centres certain liturgical types, 
characterized by unvarying elements, but developing into 
various Rites or Liturgies. These are: 

(1) The Syrian (Antioch in Syria) type from which are 
derived the Syrian- Jacobite Rite, the Syrian-Maronite 
Rite, the Syrian-Chaldaic Rite, the Syrian-Malabar Rite, 
the Syrian-Byzantine Rite (commonly called the Greek 
Rite, after the Roman the most widespread), the Armenian 
Rite. 

(2) The Alexandrian (Alexandria) type with the Coptic- 
Egyptian and Ethiopian Rites. 

(3) The Galilean type which was once represented by the 
Gallican Rite properly so called (see Gallican Liturgy), by 
the Mozarabic Rite (q.v.) and the Celtic. Today this group 
no longer exists save for the Mozarabic. 

(4) The Roman type, and its subtype, the Ambrosian 
Rite (q.v.). 

In all the Liturgies the essential scheme of the Mass 



is identical: prayers and readings, Offertory, Consecration, 
Fraction and Communion; this being the nucleus of 
Apostolic origin. 

Liturgy (Greek leiton ergon=work of a public character) — 
The public and official worship that the Church gives to 
God, or, in conformity with the Encyclical Mediator Dei, 
the integral worship of the Mystical Body of Christ, that is, 
of the Head and of the members. This worship can be 
considered in its soul and interior force which comes to it 
from Christ himself, who offers himself, acts and prays in 
the Church, his Mystical Body; and in its external element 
of formulas, chants, readings and ceremonies, instituted 
and regulated by the Church herself with the authority of 
Christ. It is a single and vital combination of elements 
directed especially to the glorification of God, One and 
Three (its latreutic object), and, secondarily, to the salvation 
of souls (its soteriological end). 

The term "liturgy", first used by pagans for public works 
of a religious character, passed into the Greek version of 
the Bible, called the Septuagint, to designate religious 
service in Israel; the New Testament used it in this sense 
applying it to Christian worship. In early times it then 
came to mean in the concrete the Mass, and has always kept 
this meaning up to the present among the Greeks, although 
in the Middle Ages among the Latins this was forgotten 
and other names were substituted (Officia Divina, Ministeria 
Domini). The name was revived in the 7th century in the 
learned language of the reborn liturgical studies, and 
finally came into common usage, being sanctioned also by 
the official documents of the Church. 

Lord's Prayer, The — The Pater noster, so called because 
taught by Our Lord himself as an example of Christian 
prayer. 
Its use in the Mass, where it is part of the preparation 
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for Communion, is very ancient. In the Roman Rite it is 
sung or recited by the celebrant, and the faithful associate 
themselves with the last petition {Sed libera nos a malo\ 
commented on in the Embolism (q.v.). In a Dialogue Mass 
it may now be recited aloud with the celebrant. On Good 
Friday this public recitation is of obligation. 

It is "the legitimate and ordinary prayer of the faithful" 
(Tertullian), and was taught to the catechumens only when 
they were near Baptism, on the vigil of which they had to 
recite it publicly with the Creed (q.v,), and they were 
recommended not to divulge it to pagans (St Ambrose). 
Hence the usage of reciting it, outside the "Mass of the 
Faithful", in a low voice, reciting aloud only the beginning 
and the last petitions {Et ne nos . . .; Sed libera nos . . .)• 

Lord's Supper, The— The name given to the last paschal 
supper in the mortal life of Jesus, at which he, on the eve 
of his death, consecrated for the first time the bread and the 
wine and gave to the Apostles the power and the command 
to consecrate in his memory. 

In Holy Mass the priest, commemorating and narrating 
this action of Jesus at the supper renews it on the altar, and 
so St Paul calls the eucharistic table the "Lord's Supper" 
(I Cor. 11.20). 

The last supper of Jesus, with the institution of the 
Eucharist, is specially commemorated on Maundy Thursday, 
which, therefore, in liturgical books bears the name of "the 
Lord's Supper" {In Cena Domini). 

"Lumen Christi"— The salutation of the deacon (the reply 
is Deo gratias) to the newly-lit Paschal Candle, as it is 
carried to the altar in procession during the function on 
Holy Saturday night. 



M 



"Magnificat" — So named from its opening word, is the 
canticle pronounced by Mary at her meeting with Elizabeth 
(Luke 1. 46-55). In the Roman Breviary it is recited at the 
end of Vespers (q.v.), of which it constitutes precisely the 
culminating moment. It is the triumphal hymn with which 
the Church thanks God for favours received. It is preceded 
and followed by an antiphon which is of particular impor- 
tance in the Office. 

Mandatum or Washing of the Feet — see Maundy Thursday. 

Maniple — In origin {see Vestments, Liturgical) a linen 
handkerchief which served to wipe away perspiration, or 
was the official mappa carried by certain dignitaries in their 
hand, so as to give the sign, for example, for the beginning 
of the games. Reduced nowadays to a strip of cloth of the 
liturgical colour, ornamented with a cross, the sacred 
ministers carry it no longer in their hand, as was the custom 
up to the 12th century, but wear it around the left arm. 
From deacons it was granted in the 9th century also to sub- 
deacons and it then became their insigne {see Insignia). 

It symbolizes the hardness of work {"manipulum fletus 
et doloris") and the joy of the reward {"cum exultatione 
recipiam mercedem laboris"), from the prayer said while 
putting it on. 

Mantellettum — A cape open in front and with an opening 
for the arms, worn by prelates instead of the mozzetta 
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for Communion, is very ancient. In the Roman Rite it is 
sung or recited by the celebrant, and the faithful associate 
themselves with the last petition {Sed libera nos a malo\ 
commented on in the Embolism (q.v.). In a Dialogue Mass 
it may now be recited aloud with the celebrant. On Good 
Friday this public recitation is of obligation. 

It is "the legitimate and ordinary prayer of the faithful" 
(Tertullian), and was taught to the catechumens only when 
they were near Baptism, on the vigil of which they had to 
recite it publicly with the Creed (q.v,), and they were 
recommended not to divulge it to pagans (St Ambrose). 
Hence the usage of reciting it, outside the "Mass of the 
Faithful", in a low voice, reciting aloud only the beginning 
and the last petitions {Et ne nos . . .; Sed libera nos . . .)• 

Lord's Supper, The— The name given to the last paschal 
supper in the mortal life of Jesus, at which he, on the eve 
of his death, consecrated for the first time the bread and the 
wine and gave to the Apostles the power and the command 
to consecrate in his memory. 

In Holy Mass the priest, commemorating and narrating 
this action of Jesus at the supper renews it on the altar, and 
so St Paul calls the eucharistic table the "Lord's Supper" 
(I Cor. 11.20). 

The last supper of Jesus, with the institution of the 
Eucharist, is specially commemorated on Maundy Thursday, 
which, therefore, in liturgical books bears the name of "the 
Lord's Supper" {In Cena Domini). 

"Lumen Christi"— The salutation of the deacon (the reply 
is Deo gratias) to the newly-lit Paschal Candle, as it is 
carried to the altar in procession during the function on 
Holy Saturday night. 
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"Magnificat" — So named from its opening word, is the 
canticle pronounced by Mary at her meeting with Elizabeth 
(Luke 1. 46-55). In the Roman Breviary it is recited at the 
end of Vespers (q.v.), of which it constitutes precisely the 
culminating moment. It is the triumphal hymn with which 
the Church thanks God for favours received. It is preceded 
and followed by an antiphon which is of particular impor- 
tance in the Office. 

Mandatum or Washing of the Feet — see Maundy Thursday. 

Maniple — In origin {see Vestments, Liturgical) a linen 
handkerchief which served to wipe away perspiration, or 
was the official mappa carried by certain dignitaries in their 
hand, so as to give the sign, for example, for the beginning 
of the games. Reduced nowadays to a strip of cloth of the 
liturgical colour, ornamented with a cross, the sacred 
ministers carry it no longer in their hand, as was the custom 
up to the 12th century, but wear it around the left arm. 
From deacons it was granted in the 9th century also to sub- 
deacons and it then became their insigne {see Insignia). 

It symbolizes the hardness of work {"manipulum fletus 
et doloris") and the joy of the reward {"cum exultatione 
recipiam mercedem laboris"), from the prayer said while 
putting it on. 

Mantellettum — A cape open in front and with an opening 
for the arms, worn by prelates instead of the mozzetta 
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(q.v.), or under it to cover the rochet (q.v.), when, outside 
their territory, or in the presence of a superior, their juris- 
diction ceases. 

Martyrology— One of the liturgical books (q.v.) containing 
the list of the martyrs arranged according to their dies 
natalis (the day of their martyrdom) in the calendar; and 
als6 the catalogue of the saints in general, and the list of 
feasts and ecclesiastical anniversaries celebrated or com- 
memorated annually. 

Martyrologies which, to the list of names and indication 
of the cemetery where the martyrs are venerated, add a brief 
biography are called historical martyrologies. They were 
private works, unfortunately without any historical judge- 
ment. 

An official edition of the Roman Martyrology was pub- 
lished in 1583, prepared by order of Gregory XIII. The 
last typical edition (1922) is based on that of Benedict 
XIV (1748). 

The Martyrology is read in choir in cathedral and col- 
legiate churches at the hour of Prime (see Hours, Minor) 
and in monasteries "in chapter". 

Martyrs (Greek Martys= witness)— Those who gave their 
lives for the faith or in defence of a Christian virtue. 

The martyrs are the first of the saints to have received 
a liturgical cult. At first, as early as the second century 
(cf. "Martyrdom of St Polycarp", a.d. 155), the faithful— 
in conformity with, but improving on, pagan usage- 
gathered at their tomb to celebrate the anniversary of their 
"birthday" with the eucharistic meal. Then (4th century) 
they assembled in the churches that were constructed over 
their tombs, or over where their relics were kept— these 
being rather widely interpreted to include also objects 
which had had any relationship or contact with the tomb— 
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and then, finally, even in churches without any connection 
with this place. 

In the altar on which Mass is celebrated there must be 
placed relics of martyrs. This usage goes back to at least 
the 4th century, and later became a law (see Altar, Con- 
secration of an ; Relics). 

Martyrs, Tombs of the — It was customary to celebrate at 
their tomb the anniversary of their martyrdom; this was the 
origin of the feasts (q.v.) of the martyrs (q.v.) on the day of 
their martyrdom (dies natalis). When their relics were 
transferred to and distributed among churches (see Relics), 
the altars where they were deposited were considered as 
tombs and the feasts were thus extended beyond the place 
of actual burial. 

Mass (from Missa ^dismissal; from the use of the formula 
Jte, missa est Catechumenorum . . . Fide Hum, "Go, it is the 
dismissal of the Catechumens ... of the Faithful". The 
terms Missa Catechumenorum and the Missa Fidelium 
ended by indicating the two parts of the sacred assembly, 
and so the whole was simply called Missa) — The Mass is the 
sacrifice of the Body and of the Blood of Christ under the 
appearances of bread and wine, which Jesus, by the ministry 
of his Church, offers on the altar as a renewal of the sacri- 
fice of the Cross and as a perpetual application of the 
merits acquired by that sacrifice (see Immolation). It is thus 
the supreme act of worship, the centre of the Liturgy, from 
which emanate and to which converge all the other 
liturgical acts. 

In its ritual development the Mass comprises two parts: 
the Mass of the Catechumens (q.v.) or the didactic part, 
which is preparatory, with an especial soteriological pur- 
pose; and the Mass of the Faithful (q.v.) or sacrificial part, 
which is the sacrifice properly so called and comprises the 
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Offertory, the Consecration and the Communion, with 
especially a latreutic end. 

For the Roman Rite the typical Mass is the Papal Mass; 
on which is based the Pontifical Mass (q.v.), and, in its 
turn, on this is based Solemn Mass (q.v.). Sung Mass (q.v.) 
and Low Mass (q.v.) are simpler forms of Solemn Mass. 

Mass, Application of the — see Mass, Intention at. 

Mass, Chants at — In a sung Mass the choir of singers chant, 
in Latin, the variable parts (Introit, Gradual, Offertory, 
Communion) and the fixed parts {Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus, Agnus Dei). It is praiseworthy when the latter are 
sung alternately with the people. 

During Low Mass singing is allowed (tolerated in the 
vernacular) as long as it is not during the time when the 
celebrant should recite liturgical texts in a loud voice. The 
same may be said of the music of the organ. 

Mass, Conventual — The Mass which is the heart of the 
choral Divine Office, to the recitation of which a Chapter or 
College {see Canon) or a Religious Community is bound. 

Mass, Dialogue — The Mass, as, in general, all the Liturgy, 
because of its social character, always implies some dia- 
logue (q.v.), but the so-called Dialogue Mass is that in 
which the faithful, and not only the server, answer the 
celebrant, or recite aloud certain parts of the Mass with him. 
There are four degrees of this "active participation" 
outlined in an Instruction of S.R.C. (De Musica Sacra) 
of 3rd September 1958. 

Mass, Dry — Such was the name given sometimes to the 
"Mass of the Catechumens" alone, or rather to a liturgical 
gathering without the sacrifice. An example of the "dry 
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Mass" used to be in the Roman Missal on Palm Sunday 
for the rite of the Blessing of Palms, with an Introit, Prayer, 
Lesson, Gradual, Tract and Gospel. 

Mass, Efficacy of the— While by his sacrifice on the Cross 
Jesus Christ merited all graces, in the Holy Mass he distri- 
butes and applies to each soul the fruits of his Sacrifice. 
By this application the efficacy of the Holy Mass is, like the 
sacraments, ex opere operato (q.v.). 

Mass, Ends of the — Like every sacrifice, the Mass has above 
all the purpose of acknowledging the infinite majesty and 
the supreme, unlimited dominion of God over creatures, 
and so of adoring God (its latreutic end). Then its object is 
to thank God for his benefits (its eucharistic end), and to 
implore new favours from his generous goodness according 
to the many needs of man (the impetratory end). Finally, in 
the state of fallen nature, Mass atones for the sins of man 
(its expiatory end). These are the four ends for which the 
Holy Sacrifice is offered. 

Mass, Ferial — The Mass of a weekday {see Feria). In Lent 
and Embertide {see Ember Days) it has a proper formulary; 
but throughout the year, that of the preceding Sunday is 
used, without the Gloria, Credo and (in Advent) Alleluia 
(q.v.). 

Mass, Fruits of the— Jesus Christ acquired by the sacrifice 
of the Cross infinite merits, the Mass, renewing that 
sacrifice, applies its fruits to souls; and, while the sacrifice 
has in itself an infinite value, being essentially the same 
offering, its fruits, however, are limited. This is due to the 
will of Our Lord and because, differing from the Cross, 
in the Mass the immediate offerer, the priest, is not, like 
Christ, of infinite dignity. 
Three fruits are to be distinguished in the Mass : general 
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for the whole Church which always benefits by it; special 
for the celebrating priest; ministerial for those souls for 
whom in a special way the priest intends to offer the sacri- 
fice. They benefit from it in so far as they place no obstacles 
in the way. 

Mass, History of the— The critico-historical researches into 
the Mass, and equally into the Liturgy in general, began 
in the 16th century (Maldonatus, Bellarmine . . .) as a 
reaction to the excessive symbolism of the Middle Ages, and 
as a result of the attacks of the painful Protestant upheaval. 
They were pursued by the great liturgists of the 17th and 
18th centuries (U. Menard, G. Mabillon, E. Martene, 
Cardinal Tommasi, L. A. Muratori, Cardinal Bona, P. 
Lebrun, G. Grandcolas. . . .) and intensified in the 19th 
century. Nowadays historical studies of the Mass are almost 
innumerable. 

Mass, Intention at— The act by which the priest, as the 
offerer, disposes of the fruits of the sacrifice. In conformity, 
then, with the threefold fruit (see Mass, Fruits of the) three 
intentions are to be distinguished: general, special and 
mediate. The first applies the general fruits for the whole 
Church, and is rather the intention of the Church itself 
that deputes the priest to act in her name; the second 
disposes of the special fruit for the priest, who always 
benefits from the sacrifice which he freely offers, but who 
obtains a greater benefit if he specifies the fruits of grace 
for the obtaining of which he offers the Holy Victim to God; 
the third intention must be formulated by the priest, as the 
application of the mediate fruit of the Holy Mass depends on 
his will to apply it. He may dispose of it on behalf of such 
faithful as he wishes, or for those who have requested it 
(see Honorarium, Mass). 

Mass, Low (or non-sung)— The Mass in which the celebrant 
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reads, without any singing, the parts which belong to 
the choir and sacred ministers (deacon and subdeacon), 
supplying for the absence of the latter. It became widespread 
in monastic communities in the early Middle Ages, although 
instances of it in the 4th and 5th centuries are not wanting. 

Mass Offerings— see Honorarium. 

Mass, Order of— see Mass, Ordinary of the. 

Mass, Ordinary of the (in the Missal Ordo Missae, "Order 
of Mass")— The formulas common to all Masses and which 
make up as it were the woof. To this is added the Proper 
of the Season (q.v.), or the Proper of the Saints (q.v.) 
(The Introit, Collect, Epistle, Gradual, Alleluia or Tract, 
Gospel, Offertory, Preface, Secret, Communion and Post- 
Communion which form the Proper of the Mass). 

Mass, Papal — see Pope. 

Mass, Parochial— The Mass which, on Sundays andholydays 
of obligation, a parish priest celebrates for his people, and 
at which he ought to give a homily to explain either the 
Gospel lesson or another part of the Mass itself. It is the 
true synaxis (q.v.) of the parochial community. 

Mass, Pontifical— The Mass solemnly celebrated by the 
Bishop at which, besides the customary ministers, take part 
two other deacons and an assistant priest. The first part of 
the rite ("Mass of the Catechumens") takes place at the 
throne; the "Mass of the Faithful" at the altar. 

Mass, Preparation for— The priest should prepare himself 
for Mass by prayer; at present the Roman Missal has a 
"Preparation for Mass" which essentially consists in 
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Psalms 83, 84, 85, 115 and 129 (these are known to have 
been in use for this purpose in the 11th century), together 
with their antiphons, versicles and prayers. There is only 
one long prayer {Oratio Sacerdotis ante Missam), divided 
into seven parts, one for each day of the week. It is a prayer 
attributed to St Ambrose but was probably composed by 
John of Fecamp (11th century), who made use of ancient 
liturgical formularies. 

The use of these prayers is not obligatory (see also 
Confession). 

Mass, Proper of the— see Mass, Ordinary of the. 

Mass, Requiem— The Mass for the Dead (q.v.). The name is 
derived from the first word of the Introit (Requiem aeternam 
. . . q.v.), a very old antiphon taken from the Fourth Book 
ofEsdras. 

Mass, Solemn— Mass celebrated with the assistance of a 
deacon and subdeacon. 

Mass, Sung (Missa cantata)— Mass without the assistance of 
sacred ministers (deacon and subdeacon), in which the choir 
sings its parts while the celebrant, besides the proper texts, 
sings also the Gospel and announces the dismissal. A 
lector, if one is available, reads the Epistle. There is no 
incensation, except by special indult from the Holy See. 

Mass, Thanksgiving after— The Missal contains, like the 
Preparation (q.v.), an "Act of thanksgiving after Mass"; 
all of this is not obligatory. It begins, as soon as the celebrant 
has left the altar, with the "Canticle of the Three Children" 
(Dan. 3. 57-88), to be recited while he is returning to the 
sacristy and unvesting. It ends with Psalm 150 and appro- 
priate versicles and prayers. 
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Mass, Votive — The Mass formulary does not correspond 
with the ecclesiastical calendar, but is connected with some 
necessity, public or private (thus it fulfils some wish or 
votum: such as Mass in time of war, for peace ... for 
someone sick . . .); or with a special devotion (votive Mass 
in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, of St Joseph . . .). 
Tts use, regulated by the liturgical laws, is fairly ancient, 
and the Sacramentaries (q.v.) abound in formularies of this 
kind. 

Matins — Together with Lauds (q.v.) constitutes the night 
office, and it has maintained this character although 
nowadays it is more often anticipated on the afternoon of the 
preceding day. Tt is composed of an Tnvitatory in respon- 
sorial form, followed by a hymn (q.v.). Then follows one 
nocturn, or three, according to the rite (q.v.). Each nocturn 
is composed of three psalms, followed by three lessons 
(q.v.), with responsories (q.v.) intercalated. On the Sundays 
of the year, during the weekdays of Paschaltide, and on 
feasts, Matins closes with the Te Deum (q.v.) (see also 
Office, Divine). 

Matrimony — The sacrament which sanctifies the legitimate 
union of a man and a woman and gives to them the grace 
to live a Christian life and to educate their children well. 

In matrimony the natural contract is elevated to the 
dignity of a sacrament; the ministers of the sacrament are, 
therefore, the contracting parties, i.e., the man and woman; 
the matter and the form is the exchange of their mutual 
consent. Hence the limited ritual development of this 
sacrament. 

Consent having been exchanged between the contracting 
parties, the priest, who is, by Canon Law, the official 
witness that gives public validity to the contract, blesses 
the ring and prays for divine protection on the new union. 
There follows, although it is not obligatory, the special 
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Mass, during which the newly married receive, immediately 
after the Pater, a solemn blessing by an old formula already 
contained in part in the Leonine Sacramentary (q.v,). 
A final blessing, in the form of good wishes, is given to the 
couple immediately after the formula dismissing the faithful. 

These blessings constitute the solemnity of marriage, 
which is forbidden at times of special solemnity or in 
seasons of penance (Advent and Lent). 

The Council of Trent recommends that other local rites 
for marriage be preserved (e.g., the kiss of peace). 

Matter of the Sacraments — The sensible element necessary 
to constitute a sacrament (e.g., the water in Baptism) 
is called the matter of the sacraments. 

Maundy Thursday — The Thursday which precedes Easter. 
In the liturgical books it is called 'Thursday of The Lord's 
Supper" (Feria Quinta in Cena Domini). Its chief purpose is 
the special remembrance of the institution of the Eucharist, 
which is solemnly reserved for Communion on Good Friday, 
and, meantime, for the adoration of the faithful in a chapel 
decorated with hangings and lights, called the altar or place 
of Repose. 

Rites characteristic of this day are: the "reconciliation 
of penitents", now obsolete; the ringing of the bells during 
Gloria in excelsis; and the "Consecration of the Holy 
Oils", which the Bishop always does during Mass in his 
cathedral (see Anointing). 

After the one evening Mass, at which the clergy com- 
municate, the altar is stripped. This ceremony, which at one 
time used to be done after every Mass, has taken on this 
day a symbolic meaning and commemorates the stripping 
of Jesus. 

Following the command (Latin Mandatum, cf. John 13. 34) 
given by Our Lord, on this day the Bishop in his cathedral- - 
and elsewhere the person who presides— performs the 



"washing of the feet" of twelve poor men or priests or 
children. This is called the "Maundy" (from Mandatum). 

"Mediator Dei" — An Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius 
XII (20th November 1947). It lays down the principles 
of the Liturgy (q.v.) and directives for the liturgical move- 
ment (q.v.), welcoming their widespread development. It is 
the most solemn document of ecclesiastical teaching 
authority which treats explicitly and exclusively of a sub- 
ject so closely linked with the happy reflowering of the true 
Christian spirit (see also Motu Proprio of St Pius X; 
"Divini cultus sanctitatem", and Liturgical Movement). 

Melismatic Chant — see Melody, Gregorian. 

Melody, Gregorian— The melody which is found in the 

Gregorian chant and which is distinguished from that of 
modern music by its free rhythm and diatonic character. 
It can be: 

Syllabic: when it has for each syllable of the text a single 
note, or, here and there, a few small groups of notes or 
neums (q.v.). Such is the melody of many antiphons (q.v.) 
of the Divine Office (e.g., the common Salve Regina). 

Neumatic: that in which each syllable, or the greater part 
of them, has a neumatic (see Neum) group, and sometimes 
more than one. So the Introits (q.v.), the Communions 
(q.v.), the Antiphons of the Magnificat at Vespers (q.v.), 
and of the Benedictus at Lauds (q.v.). 

Melismatic: that in which over one and the same syllable 
are spread many neumatic groups, sometimes rather 
prolonged (melisms). Such a melody clothes the Respon- 
sories (q.v.) of the Divine Office, Graduals (q.v.), Tracts 
(q.v.), Offertories (q.v.) and the Alleluias (q.v.). This latter 
is the melismatic chant par excellence', it is also called a 
juhilus, as it is a chant full of joy and of holy Christian 
fervour. 
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Members of the Church — The Church is the Mystical Body of 
Christ, According to the participation which souls maintain 
in its life it has: 

Living members: these are the faithful who are perfectly 
united to the Church by the interior bond of grace and by the 
exterior bond of faith and obedience to authority; 

Dead members: those who, while maintaining the 
external bond, have, by sin, lost grace; 

Separated members: those who have ruptured also the 
external bond: apostates, heretics, schismatics and the 
excommunicated. 

Spiritually united to, but not yet "juridically" incor- 
porated in, the Church are the catechumens; infidels are 
only "potentially" members. 

In olden days the discipline forbade infidels and separated 
members to participate in the liturgical assembly, and limited 
the participation of the catechumens and the penitents. 
Nowadays only an excommunicate vitandus is excluded 
from the liturgical assembly {see Excommunicate). 

"Memento" — see Commemorations. 

"Memoriale Rituum" — The present official liturgical book 
for the functions of Candlemas and Ash Wednesday in small 
parish churches. It was in origin a manual edited by 
Cardinal Orsini (later Pope Benedict XIII) for his diocese of 
Benevento, with the idea of adapting to the limited possi- 
bilities of small parishes the rites of some unusual cere- 
monies of the year (especially those of Holy Week). It has 
been superseded (1957) for Holy Week by Ritus Simplex 
Ordinis Hebdomadae Sanctae Instaurati ("The Simple Rite 
of the Restored Order of Holy Week"). 

Metropolitan — An archbishop who is placed, with certain 
duties and rights laid down in the Code of Canon Law, 
over an ecclesiastical area which comprises many dioceses 
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(called an ecclesiastical province). His insigne is the 
pallium (q.v.). 

Metropolitan Church — The cathedral church of a 
metropolitan (q.v.). 

Michael, The Archangel (Feast of St: the Apparition, 8th 
May; the Dedication, 29th September) — He is the first 
among the angels in whose honour a feast was celebrated 
in the Christian Church. Already in the 4th century he had a 
sanctuary in Phrygia and subsequently many were the 
places where he is venerated. On 29th September is cele- 
brated the anniversary of the dedication of his church on the 
Via Salaria. On 8th May on the other hand is celebrated the 
anniversary of a victory (of the Lombards against the Greeks 
in 663) obtained by his intercession and, later, that of his 
apparition on Mount Gargano. With the reform of St 
Pius V the two feasts were given a place in the calendar of 
the Universal Church {see Angels). 

Minister — He who fulfils liturgical functions, the leitourgos. 
In this sense the first minister of the Liturgy is Christ, who, 
as man, is the one and eternal Priest of the New Law; 
then the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ (q.v.); and for 
the Church, the bishop, the priest and the other visible 
ministers who act in her name as her deputies; and finally, 
the faithful, all members being of the same Church. 

In a restricted sense are called sacred ministers (those who 
serve) the deacon and the subdeacon (q.v.) who assist the 
celebrant. The inferior ministers, or simply servers, are 
the acolytes (q.v.), or those who are appointed in their 
stead for the service of the altar. 

Minors Orders— The four inferior grades of the hierarchy 
(q.v.) of Orders: The Door-keeper, Lector, Exorcist and 
Acolyte {see under each separate heading and also under 
Orders). 
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'Missa cantata'* — £#€ Mass, Sung. 



Missal {Liber Missalis, Latin =Book of the Mass) — The 
Book which contains all the texts necessary for the cele- 
bration of Mass. 

Into the ancient Sacramentaries (q.v.) which contained 
only the priest's prayers, when the number of Low Masses 
increased, were successively incorporated the parts of the 
schola or choir, the Gospels and finally the Epistles. The 
first examples of a full Missal are found in the 10th century, 
and they became common by the 13th. 

A full and competent revision, desired by the Council 
of Trent, was effected under St Pius V, who had the typical 
edition of the Missal published in 1570. Subsequently new 
Masses were added to the Pianine Missal, but only slight 
changes have been made in it; the last typical edition was 
that of 1920. 

Mitre— The head covering which is today round at the 
base and terminates in two high points. It has developed 
from an ancient conical cap worn by the Pope, and by right 
nowadays is proper to bishops and cardinals. Other pre- 
lates also have it by privilege. 

Monstrance (Latin monstrare —to show) — A sacred vessel 
for the visible exposition of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 
It came into use in the 14th century with the spreading of 
the desire, often exaggerated, to see the Host (q.v.) and came 
still more into use with the introduction of the procession 
of Corpus Christi. Of different forms (Gothic structures, 
towers, crosses . . .), and sometimes very large, the mons- 
trance with the advent of the baroque period adopted the 
rayed form, still in use. 

Motet (French = short movement)— The oldest form of 
polyphonic composition dating back to the Parisian 
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School of the 13th century. In the second half of the 14th 
century a motet denoted a short polyphonic composition 
sung with the accompaniment of the organ alone, in an 
imitative style, normally having for its theme an extra- 
liturgical religious text. 

Mother Church — see Cathedral. 

Motherhood of the Blessed Virgin Mary (Feast of the): 
11th October- — Instituted by Pius XI (1931) in commemora- 
tion of the 15th centenary of the Council of Ephesus (431) 
in which the divine motherhood of Mary — the basis of all 
her privileges — was solemnly defined in opposition to the 
Nestorian heresy. 

Motu Proprio of St Pius X (22nd November 1903)— This 
begins with the words "Tra le sollecitudinV\ and by it was 
established the reform of sacred music. It is the first official 
act to approve of the necessity of the liturgical movement 
and encouraged its growth. Although the Pope's ordinances 
are strictly speaking concerned with singing, he also makes 
explicit his will to restore "the true Christian spirit", to be 
derived "from its primary and indispensable source, that is 
active participation in the sacred mysteries and in the public 
and solemn prayer of the Church". 

Mozarabic Rite— The Liturgy of a Gallican type (founded 
on the Roman with Eastern influences) which was in use in 
Spain up to the end of the 1 1th century, when it was super- 
seded by the Roman Rite. Through the care of Cardinal 
Ximenes in the 15th century the surviving documents were 
collected and the continuation of the rite provided for in a 
chapel of the cathedral at Toledo (see Liturgy). 

Mozzetta — A small cape with a hood, worn by prelates in 
the territory of their jurisdiction. 
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Music — In recognizing the Gregorian Chant (q.v.) as the 
official liturgical chant, the Church does not intend to 
exclude other forms of music; but yet does not permit those 
compositions that have not the necessary "goodness, 
seriousness, and gravity which make them not unworthy for 
liturgical functions" (St Pius X, "Motu Proprio" on Sacred 
Music, 22nd November 1903). In particular, room is found 
for the classical polyphony "which sufficiently approaches 
the supreme model of all sacred music which is the 
Gregorian" (ibid.). Modern compositions are not excluded 
but "care must always be taken that they contain nothing 
of the profane" (ibid.). 

Besides this "Motu Proprio" of St Pius X, norms in 
matters of sacred music to be named are the Apostolic 
Constitution Divini cultus sanctitatem of Pius XI (28th 
December 1928), and, confirming both, the Encyclicals. 
Mediator Dei (20th November 1947) and Musieae Sacrae 
DiscipUna (25th December 1955) of Pius XII. 

Myrrh — A gum extracted from the bark of some species of 
trees found in countries bordering on the Red Sea. It 
solidifies into grains and gives off a sweet smell. According 
to the Roman Pontifical myrrh mixed with incense and other 
aromatic substances (thymiama) is used in the ceremony for 
the blessing of bells. 

Mysteries of Jesus — The events of the life of our Saviour, 
especially his Incarnation and Birth, his Passion and Death, 
his Resurrection and Ascension, which the Liturgy com- 
memorates and re-lives. 

In truth these mysteries, which belong to the past in their 
external manifestation, are on the other hand a reality 
present in the sentiments and interior stated with which our 
Saviour effected them, and in the grace produced, which in 
most abundant measure, and in a special way for each 
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mystery, is given to souls in the liturgical recurrence of these 
mysteries. 

The Mass, according to the ordinance of Christ himself, is 
a remembrance of the Saviour and the commemoration of 
his Passion and Death, with which are intimately connected 
his glorification in the Resurrection and Ascension (q.v.). 
These mysteries are indeed recalled in the Anamnesis (q.v.). 

Mystical Body of Christ— Is his Church, whose faithful, 
united by faith and grace, are the living members in whom 
circulates the divine life of the Head, Jesus. On the Cross 
Jesus alone offered himself to his Father; in the Holy Mass 
he, Priest and Victim, offers himself in union with his 
Mystical Body. (See Liturgy.) 

Mysticism — The mysterious communication of a soul with 
God by way of knowledge and love, of an experimental 
character, and due to a gratuitous gift of God. The study 
of the experiences of the mystics in the light of revealed 
doctrine constitutes Mystical Theology. 

Man cannot dispose himself, except in a negative way 
(removing, that is, what constitutes an obstacle), for the 
gratuitous divine action in him. The Liturgy, as a valid 
factor in asceticism {see Asceticism, Liturgical), effectively 
helps the soul in this its preparation for the divine com- 
munications. 
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Name, Baptismal— The giving of a name is in itself inde- 
pendent of baptism. In the case of infants, however, the two 
things are done at the same time and so one may speak of a 
baptismal name. The Church recommends that in baptism 
the name of a saint be given, who may be for the neophyte a 
model and a protector. 

Name of Jesus (Feast of the Most Holy): the Sunday between 
the Circumcision and the Epiphany, or, if there is no such 
Sunday, the 2nd January — A development from the theme 
of the feast of the Circumcision (q.v.), devoted to spreading 
veneration for the name of Jesus which followed the greater 
attention and devotion that, under the influence of St 
Bernard, was directed to the sacred humanity of Our Lord. 
An ardent propagator of devotion to the Holy Name of 
Jesus, in the 15th century, was St Bernardine of Siena. 
The feast was instituted by Pope Clement VII in 1530. 

Name of Mary (Feast of the Holy): 12th September — 
This celebrates the glory and the sweetness of the name of 
the Virgin and arose in Spain in the 16th century. Innocent 
XI extended it in 1683 to the universal Church, as a thanks- 
giving to God and Our Lady for the victory over the Turks 
(Battle of Vienna), who finally ceased to be a threat to 
Europe. 

Narthex— A portico at the front of the church by the 
entrance. It is all that remains of the four-porched atrium 



(see Church) and its function is to separate the profane 
life from contact with God. 

Nativity- — see Christmas. 

Nave — The central part of the interior of a church intended 
for the use of the faithful. There can be more than one; 
normally, however, they are odd in number. 

Neophyte (Greek =new plants)- — The recently baptized. 

After baptism they used to put on a white garment, the 
surviving trace of which is the "white garment" (q.v.) 
placed today on the person just baptized. This they wore for 
the whole of the octave of Easter, or Pentecost, at Mass and 
at catechetical instructions intended to complete their know- 
ledge, especially of those elements which the "law of the 
secret" did not allow to be communicated to the cate- 
chumens. These instructions, or "catecheses", were, there- 
fore, called in the East "mystagogies" (introductions to the 
mysteries), and the classic example of them are those of 
St Cyril of Jerusalem (4th century). 

After Communion, neophytes were, in the West, given 
a mixture of milk and honey to drink, to signify that, 
having been delivered from the servitude of sin, they had 
reached the "promised land". The Liturgies of Easter and 
Pentecost preserve many traces of these ancient rites. 

Neum (Greek = signal or note)— The sign by which are 
represented the sounds of the Gregorian Chant. The neums 
are generally square in shape, sometimes rhomboidal. 
They are placed on a stave of four horizontal lines called 
"tetragrams". They can be joined in groups of two or more, 
with special names: all the notes of a group are performed 
on one and the same syllable. 

New Testament — see Testament, New, and Bible. 
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"Nobis quoque peccatoribus" — Pronounced as an 
ecphonesis (q.v.) in the medium voice, these words begin 
the conclusion of the Canon (q.v.) by a commemoration of 
the saints, there then follows the final doxology (q.v.). 

Nocturn — The psalms and the lessons (q.v.)— normally 
three psalms and three lessons- — which comprise a part 
(the whole, at Easter and Pentecost) of Matins. In an Office 
of simple rite the one Nocturn is composed of nine psalms 
and three lessons. 

None — see Hours, Minor. 

Novena- — A period of nine days in preparation for a feast. 
Widespread and popular, it is not liturgical in character, 
although in spirit it is the same idea as that which inspired 
Lent and Advent as a preparation for the great solemnities. 
The only novena prescribed by the Church is that in 
preparation for Pentecost (q.v.). 

Number, Golden- — The number in order for each year in a 
cycle of nineteen years, at the end of which the phases of 
the moon, and in particular the full moons, return at the 
same date. In practice the golden number of any year of the 
common era is obtained by adding to one the remainder 
from the division of the corresponding millennium by 19. 
The golden number is one of the factors in the ecclesiastical 
computation (q.v.) of Easter. 



Number 318— see Symbol. 
Nuptial Blessing— see Matrimony. 
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Objects, Blessed- — Many blessings are contained in the 
Roman Ritual (q.v.), by which the Church elevates and 
sanctifies the life of the faithful in all its manifestations. 
Besides palms, ashes and candles, the blessing of which has a 
special rite which takes place each year on a fixed date, 
there are also other constitutive blessings of sacred objects 
(images, medals, rosaries, scapulars . . .). The Church 
blesses food (bread, eggs . . .), and objects in daily use like 
machines, vehicles, houses, fields, animals. . , . These 
blessings — at one time more intimately connected with the 
Mass — are sacramentals (q.v.), which derive their efficacy 
from the holiness of the Church herself, whose prayer is 
always acceptable to God. 

Objects, Liturgical— For the celebration of Holy Mass and 
for the service of the Liturgy in general, besides the sacred 
vestments and sacred vessels properly so called (chalice, 
paten, pyx, monstrance), various objects are used whose 
form and decoration must conform to tradition and to their 
sacred use. These are, chiefly, for Mass, the candlesticks, 
the bookstand (or cushion), the altar cards, the cruets for 
the water and the wine, the altar bell; and, for a High Mass, 
the thurible or censer with its boat, which contains the 
incense (see under each name). 

Oblations (Latin = offering) — In ancient times these were 
the offerings presented by the people at the Offertory (q.v.); 
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ecphonesis (q.v.) in the medium voice, these words begin 
the conclusion of the Canon (q.v.) by a commemoration of 
the saints, there then follows the final doxology (q.v.). 

Nocturn — The psalms and the lessons (q.v.)— normally 
three psalms and three lessons- — which comprise a part 
(the whole, at Easter and Pentecost) of Matins. In an Office 
of simple rite the one Nocturn is composed of nine psalms 
and three lessons. 

None — see Hours, Minor. 

Novena- — A period of nine days in preparation for a feast. 
Widespread and popular, it is not liturgical in character, 
although in spirit it is the same idea as that which inspired 
Lent and Advent as a preparation for the great solemnities. 
The only novena prescribed by the Church is that in 
preparation for Pentecost (q.v.). 

Number, Golden- — The number in order for each year in a 
cycle of nineteen years, at the end of which the phases of 
the moon, and in particular the full moons, return at the 
same date. In practice the golden number of any year of the 
common era is obtained by adding to one the remainder 
from the division of the corresponding millennium by 19. 
The golden number is one of the factors in the ecclesiastical 
computation (q.v.) of Easter. 
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Objects, Blessed- — Many blessings are contained in the 
Roman Ritual (q.v.), by which the Church elevates and 
sanctifies the life of the faithful in all its manifestations. 
Besides palms, ashes and candles, the blessing of which has a 
special rite which takes place each year on a fixed date, 
there are also other constitutive blessings of sacred objects 
(images, medals, rosaries, scapulars . . .). The Church 
blesses food (bread, eggs . . .), and objects in daily use like 
machines, vehicles, houses, fields, animals. . , . These 
blessings — at one time more intimately connected with the 
Mass — are sacramentals (q.v.), which derive their efficacy 
from the holiness of the Church herself, whose prayer is 
always acceptable to God. 

Objects, Liturgical— For the celebration of Holy Mass and 
for the service of the Liturgy in general, besides the sacred 
vestments and sacred vessels properly so called (chalice, 
paten, pyx, monstrance), various objects are used whose 
form and decoration must conform to tradition and to their 
sacred use. These are, chiefly, for Mass, the candlesticks, 
the bookstand (or cushion), the altar cards, the cruets for 
the water and the wine, the altar bell; and, for a High Mass, 
the thurible or censer with its boat, which contains the 
incense (see under each name). 

Oblations (Latin = offering) — In ancient times these were 
the offerings presented by the people at the Offertory (q.v.); 
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now they are the bread and the wine offered by the priest for 
consecration. 

Obsequies — In ordinary usage obsequies is often equivalent 
to a funeral (see Absolution). 

Occurrence (of different feasts) — The falling on the same 
day of two or more feasts. That of higher rite (q.v.) takes 
precedence. The others are omitted (see Omission), or 
transferred (see Translation), or commemorated (see 
Commemorations). 

Octave — The period of seven days which follows a solemnity 
during which the solemnity itself is prolonged. 

This usage is derived from the Old Testament and has a 
mystical meaning: seven being the days of the Creation, the 
eighth is eternal beatitude, of which the Christian feast is 
intended to be a foretaste and a pledge. 

In the present Roman Liturgy only three feasts now have 
octaves, i.e., Easter, Pentecost and Christmas. The days 
within these octaves are now all of double rite. Those of the 
octaves of Easter and Pentecost take precedence of all 
feasts and do not admit any commemorations. 

Offerings, Mass — see Honorarium, Mass. 

Offertory— The first act of the "Mass of the Faithful" 
(q.v.). It is the offering of the matter for the sacrifice. 

For many centuries the faithful brought to the altar 
bread, wine, candles and other gifts; and from the things 
thus presented there was set aside the bread and the wine 
destined for consecration. With the 11th century this prac- 
tice was superseded by the collection, which although much 
less solemn was more practical. 

The priest presents to God the bread and the wine for 
consecration, accompanying the gesture with a prayer of 
late origin and of a private character. 



In the offering of the matter of the sacrifice the Catholic 
symbolizes and puts into practice the offering of himself to 
God in an act of complete and filial subjection. 

The Offertory is also the singing of a psalm with its 
antiphon (see Antiphonal Chant), introduced by St Augus- 
tine (5th century), to accompany the ceremony, naturally 
long, of the Offertory; hence the name (Cantus ad Offer- 
torium). There has remained a trace of this in the present 
Offertory, which is, in the older formularies, the verse of a 
psalm (antiphon). 

Office, Divine— A public prayer made in the name of the 
Church by members of the Church specially deputed and 
under obligation to perform the duty of adoration, thanks- 
giving and reparation towards God, and to implore graces 
for the continuation of the work of Christ on earth. 

It is divided into the night hours (Matins and Lauds, 
q v.) and the day hours (Prime, Terce, Scxt, None— called 
the "minor hours' —together with Vespers and Compline). 

First to come into existence were the night hours, with 
the vigils of the Sundays and the anniversaries of the 
martyrs, from which sprang Vespers, Matins and Lauds; 
and with the character of a private devotion, the Hours ot 
Terce, Sext and None, modelled on the Jewish usage con- 
secrated by the Apostles (see Terce). 

Monasticism gave a great impulse to this form of divine 
praise (Opus Dei, in St Benedict) and made it a daily practice ; 
in the monasteries the Hours of Prime and Compline 
originated (see Hours, Canonical). 

Psalms and readings made up, as indeed they still do, 
the substance of the Divine Office. The first complete and 
ordered description of it is given in the Rule of St Benedict 
(529) which, moreover, agrees, in general, with the usages of 
the Roman Church (see also Breviary). 

Officiant— More properly the Celebrant (q.v.). 
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Oils, Consecration of the Holy— see Anointing. 

Oils, Holy— Three kinds of holy oil are used by the Church. 
The Oil of the Catechumens, the Oil of the Sick, and Chrism, 
in which last oil there is also mixed a little balsam. The 
consecration of these oils is solemnly done in a cathedral on 
Maundy Thursday, during Mass, by the Bishop, who is 
assisted by twelve priests, seven deacons and seven sub- 
deacons. 

Old Testament — see Testament, Old and Bible. 

Olive — see Palm. 

Omission of a Feast — In the occurrence (q.v.) of the principal 
feasts of the liturgical year, or of the Sundays of the seasons 
of Penance (Advent and Lent), with feasts of double or 
simple rite (q.v.), these latter are not, for that year, cele- 
brated. 

"Orate, Fratres" — The invitation which the celebrant- 
bishop gave to the surrounding priests and ministers — 
hence the usage of turning around— at the moment of 
closing the Offertory to begin the Canon. It is of a private 
character and is nowadays said in a medium voice, even in a 
solemn or sung Mass. 



Oratory— A place of worship erected for the private use of 
a family or of a limited number of persons. 

Oratories date back to the first Christian centuries; 
they are mentioned in documents of the 4th century when 
already they were regulated and restrictions imposed on 
their use. They multiplied with the monastic communities, 
and in the Middle Ages as rural chapels of ease to episcopal 
churches. In the 12th century they were the religious 
centres of the art and trade guilds, and, when these became 



out of date, of pious confraternities. Nowadays the oratories 
of religious houses are very numerous. 

The Code of Canon Law (can. 1 1 88) distinguishes between 
public, semi-public and private oratories: 

Public — is an oratory principally erected for the advantage 
of a community, but to which there is free entrance for all, 
at least for sacred functions; 

Semi-public- — is an oratory erected for, and reserved to, 
the use of one community; 

Private — is an oratory erected for the benefit of a single 
person or family. 

Holy Mass heard in a private oratory does not fulfil 
the precept of attending Mass on a holyday of obligation, 
except for the persons mentioned in the Pontifical Rescript 
which grants the privilege. 

Orders, Holy— The sacrament which confers the power to 
exercise ecclesiastical functions and the grace to fulfil them 
in a holy manner. 

Holy Orders embraced different grades, of which only the 
highest — the Episcopate, the Priesthood and the Diaconate 
—are of divine institution. The Subdiaconate and the four 
Minor Orders (Acolyte, Exorcist, Lector, Door-keeper) 
are of very old ecclesiastical institution (3rd century), and 
represent the development of the ministerial functions of the 
Deacon. The introduction to the grades of ordination is 
Tonsure (q.v.). 

Certainly sacraments are the Episcopate, which is the 
fullness of the priesthood (with which according to some it 
constitutes but one Order), the Priesthood and the Diaconate : 
in the conferring of these Orders there is the "imposition of 
hands" (q.v.) which is an apostolic rite; the presentation of 
the instruments proper to each office was added by the 
Church. 

Theologians are not, on the other hand, in agreement in 
recognizing in the other orders the dignity of a sacrament. 
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In the Latin Church, but only since the 12th century, 
the Subdiaconate initiates the series of the "Major or Sacred 
Orders", but in the Greek Church it is still a Minor Order. 

Through the character impressed by Holy Orders, the 
Sacred Ministers share in the Priesthood of Christ and with 
him and through him offer to God the sacrifice — co- 
operating in this in different measure according to their 
grade — administer the sacraments, and offer to God the 
praise of his Church. 

Orders, Major — see Orders, Holy. 

Ordos, Roman — see Roman Ordos. 

Ordinand — The clerical candidate who is to receive Holy 
Orders (q.v.). 

Ordination, Sacred — The rite for the conferring of the 
sacrament of Holy Orders (q.v.). The Major Orders must be 
conferred during the celebration of Mass, with which 
the ordination is intimately connected. The conferring of 
the Minor Orders- — although they can be given outside 
Mass— is connected with the sacrifice, and on the Saturday 
of Embertide (q.v.), which is the day particularly appointed 
for ordinations, each Order has, in the Liturgy of the Mass, 
the moment for its conferment. 

"Ordo ad divina officia peragenda"— An annual ecclesi- 
astical calendar in which is noted in detail, day by day, the 
arrangement of the Liturgy. There exists an Ordo for the 
Universal Church; but each diocese has also its own proper 
one, officially promulgated by the Bishop, in which are 
inserted the feasts proper to the diocese, e.g., that of the 
Patron Saint (q.v.), or of local recurrence, e.g., the anniver- 
sary of the dedication of the cathedral church {see Church, 
Dedication of a). Religious Orders also have a proper Ordo, 

(Latin =Let us pray) — The invitation of the 
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priest to prayer ; it normally follows the formula of saluta- 
tion {Dominus vobiscum, q.v.) and precedes the prayer itself. 

On days of penance the deacon follows this invitation 
with the direction to genuflect {Flectamus genua, see 
Genuflection); on ferias in Lent for the "Prayer over the 
People" (an ancient concluding blessing at the end of 
Mass) the invitation Oremus is followed by the deacon's 
order "Bow down your heads before God" {Humiliate 
capita vestra Deo). 

In the Liturgy of Good Friday this invitation, repeated 
nine times, is accompanied by an announcement and expla- 
nation of the intention for which the prayer is offered 
("Let us pray, dearly beloved, for . . . in order that . . ."). 
This is a relic, possibly the only one, of the very ancient 
"Prayer of the Faithful" with which, at the Offertory, the 
catechumens having departed, intentions and persons {see 
Diptychs) were recommended to God. Now before the 
Offertory the celebrant, having said the customary saluta- 
tion, gives the invitation Oremus but does not follow it up 
(the only case) with any prayer. 

Organ (Greek ^instrument) — An ancient (1st century B.C.) 
musical instrument which came into liturgical use in the 
West in the 8th century, a use that spread in the following 
century. It was improved in the 13th century, and sub- 
sequently so perfected as to be declared by the Council of 
Trent the proper instrument of the Church, completely 
suited to the character and nature of ecclesiastical chant 
{Cone. Trid., sess. XXII). 

Ornaments, Liturgical — see Vestments, Liturgical. 

Osculatorium — see Pax-brede. 

Ostiary (Latin ostiarius= door-keeper) — see Door-keeper 
(Order of). 

"Our Father" — see Lord's Prayer. 
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Pall — A small square piece of linen with which is covered 
the mouth of the chalice during Mass. It is derived from the 
custom of covering the chalice with the back fold of the 
corporal (q.v.) which is still in use today among the Car- 
thusians, or with a folded corporal (palla plicata), and this 
easily became changed into our pall. 

Pallium — The insigne of the Archbishop, which consists of 
a strip of white cloth made from the wool of two lambs 
annually offered to the Holy Father on the feast of St 
Agnes, then kept on the tomb of St Peter, and solemnly 
granted in Consistory to those newly elected to archi- 
episcopal sees. It goes around the neck, hanging in front and 
behind; it is ornamented with black crosses and fixed with 
small pins. 

It is a mark of communion with the Roman Pontiff and 
of participation in his power; its use is limited to pontifical 
functions. 

Palm — Branches of palm and of olive trees (or of other 
trees where the palm and olive tree are lacking) which are 
blessed with a solemn rite on the Sunday preceding Easter, 
called on this account Palm Sunday (q.v.), in memory of the 
entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem, where the people wel- 
comed him, meeting him with palm and olive branches. 

Palm Sunday (Latin Dominica II Passionis seu in Palmis) — 
The last Sunday of Lent, which begins Holy Week. It 



commemorates the solemn entry of Jesus into Jerusalem 
before his Passion, and so the blessing of, and "procession 
with blessed palms" characterizes this day. 

The solemn commemoration of the Passion, of which the 
whole Mass is mindful, is anticipated and is specially 
marked by the reading of the Passion. 

"Pange lingua"- — A hymn of six strophes which is part 
of the Office of Corpus Christi, composed by St Thomas 
Aquinas at the order of Urban IV. It is sung at Vespers of 
that feast and in eucharistic processions, in it being cele- 
brated the mystery of the Real Presence (q.v.). The last two 
strophes, Tantum ergo Sacramentum . . . are sung every time 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament (q.v.) is given. 

Parish— The smallest nucleus of ecclesiastical organization 
and territory, whose care is committed in titulum to a priest, 
the parish priest. 

It is the cell of the Church, the natural and indispensable 
cadre of religious life. In the parish takes place, according 
to the norms of Canon Law, the sacramental life of the 
Christian : there he is baptized and married, there he receives 
the Last Sacraments, thence he is carried when dead for his 
burial. The "parochial Mass" remains the reunion of 
the Christian community for the "Breaking of Bread"; the 
obligatory homily (see Sermon) is the expression of the 
perpetual living teaching office of the Church. Outside 
the parish a real liturgical education of the people can be 
neither deep, nor complete, nor lasting. 

Parish Priest— The priest to whom is given in titulum (as 
an assured means of sustenance) a parish (q.v.). It is his 
duty to administer Baptism, assist at marriages, give the 
Last Sacraments to the dying and celebrate the Obsequies 
of the dead. On Sundays and feasts he celebrates Mass for 
his people and preaches a homily (see Sermon). 
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Participation, Liturgical — The Holy Mass is always offered 
to God by the entire Church for all the Church; all the 
faithful, in so far as they are members of Christ and of the 
Church, join, even unconsciously, in offering Christ on the 
altar and with him are offered and, if they do not interpose 
an obstacle, benefit from the fruits of the sacrifice. 

But while a more conscious and intimate participation 
is naturally desirable, and the wish of the Church, it is also 
more fruitful. It can be of different kinds: interior if it is 
begun by advertence to the propel* conditions of the 
offerers and the offerings; exterior if it is externally mani- 
fested by the giving of a "Mass offering" (see Honorarium), 
contributing to the collection, taking part in the chant, and 
in the dialogue with the celebrant, by attention to the 
formulary of the Mass — which can be followed in a Missal 
in the actual text or in a translation — by serving at the altar, 
and by receiving Holy Communion at the Communion of 
the Mass. Conditions being equal the faithful benefit more 
from the fruits of the Mass the more intimate their participa- 
tion in it. 

Particle— A host of a small size which is consecrated for 
the Holy Communion of the faithful; it represents a bit of 
the "broken bread", hence the name (see Host). 

Paschal Candle— see Candle, Paschal. 

Paschal Lamb— In Chapter 12 of Exodus the Jews were 

commanded each year, on the 14th Nisan (the Jewish 
Passover), to sacrifice an unblemished male lamb of that 
year, and to eat it roasted without breaking the bones, 
together with unleavened bread and bitter herbs, at a ritual 
supper (the paschal meal), on the evening of that same day. 
This was to be done in perpetual memory of that lamb 
which the Hebrews, slaves in Egypt, had sacrificed in each 
household, marking the door with its blood; and which had 



preserved these houses from the death of its firstborn, 
inflicted instead by the Angel of God on the houses of the 
Egyptians. 

The lamb, which by its blood so saved the Jews and 
procured their freedom, was the symbol of Christ who by his 
sacrifice has redeemed us and has given himself to us as 
food: "Christ has been sacrificed for us, our paschal 
victim" (I Cor. 5. 7). 

Jesus, precisely in instituting the Eucharist during the 
paschal meal, united in that supper the reality with the 
symbol. 

Paschal Time— Liturgically it is the period of the year 
which extends from Easter to the Saturday after Pentecost. 
It is distinguished by its festive character (prayers said 
standing up, Te Deum at Matins, Gloria in excelsis at Mass) 
and by the frequency of Alleluia. 

Paschal Time is also used to designate the time during 
which the precept of Easter Communion is to be fulfilled 
(see Easter). 

"Passion" (Latin -suffering)— The reading of the Passion 
of Our Lord at Mass on Palm Sunday (from St Matthew), 
on Tuesday in Holy Week (from St Mark), on Wednesday 
in Holy Week (from St Luke) and in the Liturgy of Good 
Friday (from St John). 

The Passion is solemnly sung by three deacons, who 
divide up the parts in such a way that one is the narrator 
(Chronista), the second speaks the words of the Saviour 
(Christus) and the third the words of other speakers 
(Synagoga). When other speakers are more than one the 
part may be sung by the choir and is called the Crowd 
(Turbo). 

Passion of Christ— The Mass is the commemoration and the 
renewal of the death of our Saviour, of which it applies the 
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fruits (see Anamnesis, Immolation). It would be absurd, 
however, to wish to see in the rites of the Mass a theatrical 
representation of the Passion, as many books and devo- 
tional works of the last few centuries seemed to aim at in 
attempting to attach to each ceremony an episode in the life 
and sufferings of Our Lord. 

Passion Sunday and Passiontide— The last Sunday but one 
and the last two weeks of Lent, during which time the 
dominant thought of the Liturgy is the Passion of Christ. 
The lessons in the Office, and often also in the Mass, are 
taken from Jeremias (a vivid image of Jesus suffering), 
and the Gospels from St. John who reveals to us the gradual 
deepening of the hostility to our Saviour. 

The hymns of the Office sing of the Cross and various 
texts recall the sufferings of Jesus. 

At Mass the Psalm Judica (which is chanted, however, 
at the Introit on the Sunday) is omitted. So is the Gloria 
Patri; this omission is a sign of great antiquity . . . Crosses 
and images are veiled (see Veiling of images). 

Paten (Latin patens = opening wide)— A plate, originally of 
glass, then of precious metal, which is used at the consecra- 
tion, fraction and distribution of the eucharistic Bread. 
There had to be a paten of smaller size for the celebrant 
and a larger "ministerial" paten for the Fraction and Com- 
munion. When the offerings in kind ceased and hosts were 
introduced (see Host), the dimensions of the paten became 
smaller; nowadays it is used only for the offering and the 
breaking of the Host. 

"Pater noster"— see Lord's Prayer. 

Patriarch— A prelate of the first sees or cities of the Roman 
Empire: Rome, Antioch, Alexandria, Constantinople (the 
Major Patriarchates), or of episcopal sees which have a 



higher rank in honour or jurisdiction (the Minor Patri- 
archates). Among the Major Patriarchs, beside those 
mentioned, is, for obvious reasons, the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem. Minor Patriarchs are those of Venice, Lisbon and 
others. 

One and the same city may be the seat of many patriarch- 
ates of different rite : Greek, Armenian, Latin, etc. 

Patriarch (Biblical) — In the Liturgy the name patriarch 
recurs in the Biblical sense: a person of the premosaic 
epoch from whom the Jewish people were descended, 
especially Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and the founders of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. 

The Canon of the Mass recalls the sacrifice of the Patri- 
arch Abraham. The Patriarchs are also remembered in the 
Litanies of the Saints (q.v.), in the prayers for the Com- 
mendation of a Departing Soul (q.v.), and their 
history is read in the Divine Office during the time of 
Septuagesima (q.v.). 

Patron — The saint declared as such by competent authority 
or by tradition for a nation, a community or some class of 
persons (see also Title). 

Paul (St) — see Peter and Paul, Saints. 

Pax-Brede (or Tabula Pads, Lapis Pads, Instrumentum 
Pads, Osculatorium) — A sacred image (often the Pieta 
or Crucifixion) of precious metal or otherwise, the kissing 
of which takes the place of the kiss of peace (q.v.) during 
Mass. This practice having fallen into disuse in the 13th 
century, there was then introduced the custom of kissing 
the paten, or the Missal, or the Gospel Book. These 
were then superseded by the pax-brede but, when the 
separation of the sexes became less usual, causing disorder, 
the practice of the pax declined. The pax-brede is given 
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nowadays to ecclesiastical dignitaries present at Mass to 
kiss, and, in many places, at a Nuptial Mass, to the bride 
and bridegroom. 

"Pax yobis"— see "Dominus vobiscum". 

Peace — The kiss (q.v.) of peace exchanged among the 
members of a community was always a rite connected with 
the eucharistic celebration, but did not always, however, 
take place at the same moment. St Justin (q.v.) mentions 
it. It disappeared in the 13th century, being then limited to a 
simple embrace for the clergy, and superseded, for some 
time, among the faithful by the kissing of the pax-brede 
or pax. 

Peacock — see Symbol. 

Penance — The sacrament instituted by Our Lord to remit 
the sins committed after Baptism. 

In a narrow sense it means the expiatory work which, 
before giving absolution, the minister imposes on the sinner; 
this is also called "satisfaction". 

In early times, for grave and public sins, these penances 
were public and of varying duration and different kinds. 
A consequence of these penances was "a state of penance", 
regulated according to disciplinary laws, which varied from 
Church to Church, and were sometimes rather rigorous 
(see Penitent). 

Penance (Time of)— An element of asceticism demanded by 
the misery of sinful man and inculcated in the Gospels 
(Matt. 4. 17; Mark 1.15), penance entered into the religious 
life of the Christian community from the very beginning, 
and special periods were dedicated to this practice (cf. 
Didache, VIII). 
The most solemn penitential season is Lent (q.v.), 
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dedicated especially by a fast (q.v.) and by the 
daily stational Mass (see Station). Advent also, but with 
less rigour, was a time of penance; so also the Ember Days 
(q.v.). The season of Septuagesima (q.v.) and vigils (q.v.) 
have also a penitential character. 

Penitent— Nowadays one who presents himself in the 
confessional to be absolved. 

Under the ancient penitential discipline it meant those 
placed in the state of penance (q.v.). They might not 
partake of Holy Communion, and had in the church, or in 
the atrium, a separate place, and sometimes the posture 
they must use was laid down for them ("stantes", "genu- 
flexV\ "prostrati" ). Their "reconciliation" was norm- 
ally carried out on Maundy Thursday (q.v.). 

Pentecost (Greek -fiftieth day)— In the Old Testament it 
was the fiftieth day— it was also so called on that account 
the "Feast of the Weeks" because it recurred after a week of 
weeks (7x7-49)— after the Passover. On it was celebrated 
the promulgation of the Law of Sinai and the offering of the 
loaves from the first harvest. 

In the Christian Liturgy it is the commemoration of the 
descent of the Holy Ghost and the promulgation of the New 
Law. 

It is, after Easter, liturgically, the greatest solemnity of 
the year, already mentioned at the beginning of the 3rd 
century (Origen). Like Easter it has a vigil— that was already 
in the 3rd century a night for solemn Baptism— and a most 
ancient octave (see Apostolic Constitutions). 

The Mass has the beautiful sequence Veni, Sancte 
Spiritus (see Sequence). 

Pentecost (Season of)— A period of weeks (from 24 to 28 
according to the date of Easter) (see Sundays, Movable) 
which extends from the octave of Pentecost to the end of the 
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liturgical year. It typifies the work which the Holy Ghost 
fulfils in the Church by the sanctification of souls through 
the centuries until the end of the world. 

People — see Laity. 

Pergola- — A high and elaborate screen which in some 
churches is placed over the balustrade and more completely 
separates the sanctuary {see Holy of Holies) from the nave. 
There are examples of it still in St Mark's in Venice and 
elsewhere. 

Pericope (Greek)— A passage from a sacred book chosen 
for liturgical reading {see Lessons). 

Person, Liturgical — see Cleric. 

Peter and Paul (Saints) — The Prince of the Apostles and 
the Doctor of the Gentiles, together regarded as the founders 
of the Church of Rome. Their combined feast is on 29th 
June (the anniversary of their martyrdom, or of the trans- 
lation of their relics) is already mentioned in documents in 
Rome in the 3rd century, and became universally spread in 
the 4th century. The names of the Holy Apostles Peter and 
Paul are mentioned at Mass in the Confiteor, in the Offertory 
prayer {Suscipe, sancta Trinitas), in the Canon {Com- 
municantes), and in the Embolism (q.v.) of the Pater. 

Piety, Liturgical— Piety is a disposition of filial subjection 
to God, on whom the soul looks upon and believes in as the 
sovereign Lord and most loving Father. Practices of piety 
are those acts of worship by which this loving subjection is 
manifested and cultivated. 

When this is inspired by the Liturgy of the Church and 
its acts are a participation in rites of the Church, or take 
from these their direction and inspiration, it is called 
liturgical piety {see Asceticism, Liturgical). 



Pius V (St)- — Michael Ghislieri, of Boscomarengo, a 
Dominican, Pope from 1566 to 1572. He carried out the 
reform of the Missal (1570) and of the Breviary (1568). 

Politurgy — The multiplication of liturgical synaxes (q.v.) 
on one and the same solemnity. This took place at Rome for 
Christmas, for the feast of SS. Peter and, Paul, and on 
Maundy Thursday (q.v.). Nowadays a relic of it remains in 
the faculty granted to all priests to celebrate three Masses 
on Christmas Day. Of recent years (1915) Pope Benedict 
XV extended to the whole Latin world the faculty, already 
in use in Spain, to celebrate three Masses on All Souls' Day. 

Polyptych — A picture architecturally divided into many 
parts. If the parts are three it is more properly called a 
"Triptych". In this latter often the two sides are narrower, 
are called little doors, and can be closed over the central 
part. 

Pontiff— In the Liturgy the term "pontiff" designates, 
besides the Pope (the Supreme Pontiff), the Bishop also. 

Pontiff, Roman — see Pope. 

Pontifical, Roman — The liturgical book which contains the 
rites and texts of the sacred functions reserved to bishops: 
Confirmation, Ordinations, consecration of churches, of 
altars, of cemeteries, various blessings, etc. 

Already scattered in the Sacramentaries (q.v.) and the 
Ordos {Ordines) (q.v.), the elements of the Pontifical were 
gathered together for the first time in the Pontifical of 
Egbert of York (8th century), from which were then derived 
all other similar collections. Finally in 1596, to eliminate 
abuses and arbitrary ceremonies, Pope Clement VIII issued 
the first official edition of the Roman Pontifical and made 
it obligatory for the entire Church. 
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Pontifical Function- — In general a liturgical ceremony cele- 
brated by a bishop (or by an abbot) (q.v.); especially Mass 
(see Mass, Pontifical). 

Pope — The Pope is the supreme legislator for the Liturgy; 
at the end of the 2nd century Pope Victor intervened 
authoritatively in the controversy over the date of Easter. 
Since 1588 the Sacred Congregation of Rites (q.v.) is the 
principal organ through which the Holy See exercises its 
vigilance and care over sacred worship. 

The papal liturgy became, with the spread (during the 
Carolingian epoch) of the Roman Liturgy, the model for 
pontifical and solemn Mass. There remain, however, proper 
to the papal Mass, besides its inimitable splendour, certain 
details: the Pope wears, besides the usual pontifical vest- 
ments, the falda (q.v.) and the fanon (q.v.); the Epistle and 
the Gospel are read in both Latin and in Greek, and so in 
the Mass, besides the Latin ministers, there are two Greek 
ones. The Pontiff, after the Fraction (q.v.), returns to the 
throne, where he communicates, using, for the species of 
wine, the fistula (q.v.). 

The Pope is commemorated in the Mass of the Latin 
rite at the beginning of the Canon; in the other Liturgies 
there is also prayer for the Pope. 

Porch — The same as Narthex (q.v.), which is more usual. 

Postcommunion (Latin=after Communion)— A prayer 
similar to the Collect (q.v.) which the celebrant says after 
the Communion (hence the name), by which he asks for 
abundant fruits from it. 

Prayer — This is the pious raising of the mind to God. 
It can be mental alone or also vocal; and this may be 
individual or collective, private or public. It is public 
when it is made by order, and in the name, of the Church. 



Then there is liturgical prayer, which remains public even 
if it is recited by one individual alone in the solitude of a 
cell. Such, e.g., are the Canonical Hours (q.v.), because in 
this case the priest acts not as a private person but as the 
official minister of the Church, in whose name and by whose 
mandate he offers to God the tribute of praise. 

Prayer, Diaconal — The litany announced by the deacon at 
the beginning of the synaxis, to which the faithful and the 
catechumens replied with the acclamation Kyrie, eleison; 
from which arose the Kyrie of the present Mass (see "Kyrie, 
eleison")- It remains notably developed in the Eastern 
Liturgy, less developed in the Ambrosian rite. 

Prayer, Eucharistic — see Eucharist and Anaphora. 

Prayer, The Lord's — see Lord's Prayer, 

Prayer in Mass, The — A formula of prayer, normally 
preceded by the invitation Oremus ("Let us pray"), said by 
the celebrant, and finished by the doxology "Through 
our Lord Jesus Christ . . .". The people associate themselves 
with it at the end by the acclamation Amen (q.v.). 

This is the form of prayer of the Collects (q.v,), the 
Secrets (q.v.), and the Postcommunions (q.v.) at Mass; 
of the prayer at the various Hours of the Divine Office; 
and that of the blessings in the Ritual. In the liturgical 
books it is called oratio. 

Prayer of the Faithful — The liturgical prayer by which the 
celebrant or the deacon, after the departure of the cate- 
chumens, before the Offertory recommended to God the 
intentions and various persons for whom the faithful had 
expressed their petitions to God, confirming by an acclama- 
tion the prayer of the celebrant. It is recorded by St Justin 
(q.v.) and kept in the Eastern Liturgy; in the Roman Rite 
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there is a trace of this prayer in the invitation Oremus 
which precedes the Offertory (see "Oremus"). 

Prayer Stance — The typical position for liturgical prayer: 
it is standing, with the arms moderately raised and the 
palms open, facing one another (see Arms, Hands). 

Prayers (Preces) (in the Divine Office) — A series of versicles 
(q.v.) said alternately between the hebdomadary and the 
choir at the Divine Office. "Ferial Prayers" are said at 
Lauds and Vespers of a ferial Office on certain penitential 
days, i.e., on the Wednesdays and Fridays of Advent and 
Lent, and on Ember Days (except those of Pentecost week). 

Preaching- — According to the rubrics the Bishop preaches 
from his throne, the priest from the footpace of the altar. 
When it appeared more convenient they could preach 
from the ambo (q.v.). 

When churches became bigger and preaching outside 
Mass was introduced, the ambo was transformed into the 
pulpit, which is not, yet, recognized in the Liturgy and has 
no rules laid down concerning it. Its position may be 
where it can normally be of most use for its purpose; 
usually on the Gospel side, because from that side the Bishop 
and the priest preach (see also Sermon). 

Precept, Paschal- — see Easter, Paschal Time and Com- 
munion (Holy). 

Precious Blood (Feast of the Most): 1st July — Instituted by 
Pope Pius IX in 1849 in memory of and in thanksgiving for 
his return from Gaeta to Rome after the revolution of 1848. 
The Redemption, celebrated throughout the liturgical cycle, 
and especially in Holy Week, is seen in this feast especially 
as the fruit of the Blood of Our Lord, which was, therefore, 
honoured with an entirely special veneration. 
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Predella (Footpace) — The top step of the altar on which the 
priest stands while he celebrates Mass. 

■ — The lower part of certain paintings over an altar, 
divided into compartments, with its own cornice. 

Preface — The first part, as it were the prologue, of the great 
Eucharistic Prayer (q.v.) which constitutes the centre of the 
Mass. Nowadays it appears quite distinct and as if 
separated from the latter (see Canon), which is said silently 
while the Preface is solemnly sung (in a Low Mass it is said 
out aloud), as was the entire eucharistic prayer until the 
7th-8th centuries. 

The Preface is always composed of a protocol (q.v.) — 
beginning with the dialogue (q.v.) which is very ancient and 
common to all liturgies; it then proceeds to develop with 
an embolism (q.v.), adapted to circumstances, the eucharistic 
theme announced in the dialogue ("We give praise to thee, 
Lord our God"), nearly always with a mention of the 
Mediator Christ, and ends by introducing the Sanctus (q.v.), 
with a commemoration of the angelic choir. 

Numerous embolistic formulas are contained in the 
ancient Sacramentaries (q.v.). In the Roman Missal, with 
the reform of St Pius V, only eleven were retained; but four 
(that of St Joseph, for the Dead, of Christ the King, of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus) have recently (1919, 1925, 1929) 
been added. 

Prelate (Latin ^carried before, superior)— Bishops and 
abbots are prelates. Priests whom the Holy See has 
decorated with certain honorary titles (Protonotary Apos- 
tolic, Domestic Prelate) share in some of their liturgical 
privileges. 

Presence, Real — The Catholic doctrine which states that 
under the appearances of bread and wine there are con- 
tained in the Holy Eucharist "truly, really and substantially" 
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the Body, Blood, Soul and Divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

This doctrine was thus affirmed by the Council of Trent 
(session XIII) against the Protestant Sacramentarians 
(Zwingli, Karlstad, Oecolampadius) who reduced the real 
presence to a symbol Calvin and the Anglicans saw in it 
only a force emanating from the Body of Christ present in 
Heaven. Luther admitted the presence of the substance of 
the Body of Christ but united to the substance of bread 
(impanation). The Real Presence is the expression of the 
unsullied and constant tradition which from the Gospels and 
the Letters of St Paul has come down to us in the writings 
of the Apostolic Fathers, and constitutes a fundamental 
element of the belief and the piety of the first Christian 
generations. 

Presentation of Mary in the Temple (Feast of the): 21st 
November— This commemorates the presentation of the 
Virgin in the Temple which was done, according to a pious 
tradition, that she might be consecrated to the service of 
God, when she was but three years old. The feast arose in 
Jerusalem, possibly as an anniversary of the consecration of 
the new Church of S. Maria Nuova. It then spread in the 
East, and in the 14th century was introduced by Pope 
Gregory XI at Avignon; then in 1585 Sixtus V extended it 
to the Universal Church. 

Priest (Greek presbyteros=e\dtr, ancient) — This is the 
name with which in the New Testament and the earliest 
days were designated those invested with the second grade of 
Orders (q.v.), the priesthood (q.v.). 

While the name sacerdos is common to all religions and in 
Christian language designates also a bishop, the term 
"presbyter" is an exclusively Christian name and has a 
restricted and proper meaning. 

In the letters of St Ignatius, a disciple of the Apostles 
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(107-110), "presbyters" already make their appearance 
grouped around the Bishop. (See also Parish Priest). 

Priesthood — The second grade of the hierarchy of Orders 
which confers the power to consecrate- — or rather to cele- 
brate the Holy Mass — and to administer the sacrament of 
Penance and that of Extreme Unction (see Priest). 

Priesthood of Christ, of the Church and of the Faithful— 

The priest is a legitimately constituted mediator who offers 
to God a true sacrifice in recognition of his supreme 
dominion and in expiation for the sins of mankind. Jesus 
Christ is, by the hypostatic union, the natural Mediator 
between God and men and therefore the one eternal Priest. 
He offered himself once for all upon the Cross, a Victim of 
infinite value, and that sacrifice he continually renews upon 
the altar through the ministry of the Church, his Mystical 
Body. 

In this way the Church comes to participate in the 
Priesthood of Christ: in the sacred Ministers who have 
received through the sacrament of Holy Orders, with a 
divine power, the "sacramental character" which is precisely 
a participation in the Priesthood of Christ; in the faithful 
who also by their "baptismal character" have an initial 
participation, however distant, in that Divine Priesthood. 

Prime — see Hours, Minor. 

Procession — A sacred rite, in which the clergy in vestments 
and the faithful go, in an orderly manner and praying, from 
one place to another. 

Notably organized were the "Stational Processions" 
from the place of gathering (Collecta) to the church or 
Station (q.v.) where Mass was celebrated. 

Nowadays in the Roman Missal the processions pre- 
scribed are : the Procession on the feast of the Purification 
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with the blessed candles; the procession of the Palms, on 
Palm Sunday; the processions of Maundy Thursday and 
Good Friday to bring the Blessed Sacrament to and from the 
Place of Repose ; the Rogations Processions, with the charac- 
ter and name of Litanies, the name proper to these functions 
of old and superseded by the name "procession" only in the 
13th century; the procession of Corpus Christi, introduced 
in the 14th century as a result of the development of euchar- 
istic piety. 

All these processions are initmately connected with the 
Mass. 

Proscimema (Greek) — A deep bow in use in the Eastern 
Liturgies, which do not use the genuflection (q.v.). 

Prostration of the Body — see Body, Position of the. 

Protestants and the Mass — Individualism, which is the 
basis of the Protestant movement, led to the renunciation of 
the Liturgy, the expression, at one time, of the unity and the 
hierarchical character of the Church, so the attack of the 
Protestants on the Mass is, in general, though differing in 
the various denominations, negative, and can be sum- 
marized thus: 

— the denial of the real presence (q.v.) of Christ under 
the eucharistic species. 

— the denial of the sacrificial character of the Mass, 
which, where it subsists in any form, is only a commemora- 
tion of the Supper; 

— the abolition of liturgical ceremonial, sacred vest- 
ments and the Latin language. 

Anglicanism, on the other hand, has kept, especially in 
some branches (Ritualists), the greater part of the elements 
of the dogma and the liturgy of the Mass. 

Prothesis~In the Byzantine Rite {see Rite), and other 



Eastern Rites, the preparation of the matter of the sacrifice 
before the Mass; and so, in churches of these rites, a chapel 
or place destined for this. 

Protocol — A fixed formula capable of receiving variants 
(embolisms) in various circumstances. A protocol of 
particular significance is the formula {see Dialogue) for the 
opening and closing of the Preface (q.v.) common to all 
Liturgies. 

Province, Ecclesiastical- — see Metropolitan. 

Psalmody — The singing or reciting of psalms {see Antiphonal 
Chant and Responsorial Chant). Nowadays the verses are 
always sung alternately by two choirs. 

Psalms — Poetical compositions, divinely inspired, number- 
ing 150, and forming one of the 'Books of the Old Testa- 
ment {see Psalter). 

Of varying length, of different epochs and by different 
authors (the most numerous and primitive collection 
originated with King David about 1000 B.C.), they express 
in an incomparable way all the sentiments of a religious soul : 
fear, confidence, joy, sorrow, love, supplication, penitence 
. . . The Church soon introduced them into her Liturgy, 
and already St Paul is exhorting the faithful to encourage 
one another "with psalms and hymns and spiritual songs" 
(Ephes. 6. 19). 

They gave rise to responsorial and antiphonal chant 
(q.v.). In the Mass there were- — and more or less are nowa- 
days — passages from the psalms for the Introit, Gradual, 
Offertory and the Communion. They form the body of the 
Divine Office, arranged in such a way that, normally, all are 
recited in the course of each week. 
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Psalter— The Book of Psalms. 

— That part of the Breviary which contains, distributed 
among the Canonical Hours of the various days of the week, 
the 150 psalms. 

Psaltery — A musical instrument in use among the Jews. 

Pulpit — see Preaching. 

Purgatory— The state of expiation for the souls of the faith- 
ful who died with the stain of venial sin, or with a debt of 
temporal punishment for grave sins already remitted. 
The existence of Purgatory is a truth of faith, defined by 
the Council of Trent (Sess. XXV); besides the witness of 
Holy Scripture there is valid evidence in Tradition, and 
precisely in liturgical practice (see "Lex orandi" and also 
Indulgence). 

Purificator— A small linen cloth with which the celebrant 
wipes his ringers, lips, and the chalice after the ablutions 
(q.v.). In use here and there in the Middle Ages, it became 
obligatory only in the 16th century. 

Purificator, Altar— A small vessel of metal, glass or porce- 
lain, furnished with a cover, which is kept near the taber- 
nacle, containing water for washing the fingers of the priest 
who has given Holy Communion outside Mass to the 
faithful 

Purification of Our Lady (Feast of the): 2nd February 
—Commemorates the presentation of Jesus in the Temple 
and the Purification of Our Lady (cf. Luke 2. 22-38). 
The feast, already celebrated with much solemnity in 
Jerusalem in the 4th century, rapidly spread throughout the 
East and then to all the Church. At Rome it was celebrated 
with the Litany (q.v.) or procession which still characterizes 



it. Later (9th or 10th century) the ceremony of the blessing 
of the candles was added as it is now fixed in the Roman 
Missal; from this came the common name "Candlemas". 

Purification of the Hands and the Chalice — see Ablution. 

Pyx — A small receptacle of silver or gilded metal in which 
is kept, inside the tabernacle, the large consecrated Host 
to be exposed in the monstrance (q.v.). 

— A small gilded or silver box that is used to take Holy 
Communion privately to the sick. 

Quinquagesima — see Septuagesima. 
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Ransom (Feast of Our Lady of): 24th September— It has its 
origin in the apparition of Our Lady (1218) to St Peter 
Nolasco, to St Raymond of Pennafort and to King James of 
Spain, to get them to found a religious Order for the libera- 
tion of Christians made slaves by the Saracens. First cele- 
brated by that Order (Mercedarians), in recognition of this 
maternal intervention, Pope Innocent XII (17th century) 
extended it to the Universal Church. 

Raphael (Feast of the Holy Archangel, St): 24th October- 
He was the guide of young Tobias, who had him as com- 
panion on his journey, and from whom he had protection 
and help (Tobias 5 et seq.). It was already celebrated with 
devotion in many churches when Benedict XV extended it 
to the Universal Church (see Angels). 

Rattle— A wooden instrument used on the three days 
preceding Easter, to replace bells, the sound of which is 
prohibited on those days. It recalls a period when bells 
were not yet in use. 

Readings — see Lessons. 



see Presence. 



Reconciliation (of a church)— A solemn rite by which a 
consecrated or solemnly blessed church is restored to use 
for worship, if it has been used for a serious act incompatible 
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(by the rules of Canon Law) with the sanctity of worship, 
and although not desecrated has, however, been "violated" 
(see Violation) and so may no longer be used for public 
worship. Violation also applies to a cemetery. 

Redemption — The merciful work of the Divine Word, who, 
making himself a man among men, made reparation for sin 
on behalf of impotent mankind by all his acts and especially 
by his sacrifice on the Cross, meriting for all men recon- 
ciliation with God and freedom from the slavery of the 
devil and of sin. 

The entire Liturgy is the recalling and celebration of this 
mystery, and the application of its benefits to souls. 
Accordingly, it reaches its highest point at Easter, and its 
centre is in the sacrifice of the Mass, the renewal of that 
of the Cross. 

"Regina Caeli" — see Final Antiphons of Our Lady. 

Relics (Latin = remains, residue) — The remains of the body 
of a martyr, and, later, of other saints. In a wider sense 
objects which have had any contact with Our Lord (the 
Cross, etc.) or with the saints, or even with their relics. 

Worship at the tombs of the martyrs is very old (see 
Martyrs); their relics were later transported from the cata- 
combs to churches (7th and subsequent centuries), from 
which arose the custom of having them in the altar (q.v.). 

Very solemn is the translation of the relics of martyrs 
from an oratory, where they have been placed the preceding 
day, to a church to be consecrated, in whose altar they are 
going to be placed (see Altar and Church, Consecration 
of a). 

Relics may also be placed on an altar at the sides of the 
Cross. 

Particular honour is paid to relics, or rather tiny frag- 
ments, of the wood of the Holy Cross. 
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Religion — "Objectively" it is the collection of truths and 
of laws which order our life towards God, the supreme end. 
"Subjectively" it is a voluntary habitual disposition, or 
rather a virtue, which inclines man to render to God due 
worship. 

The virtue of Religion, supernatural in the Christian, 
is the soul of his liturgical life. 

Reliquary — A cupboard, or more exactly, a portable case 
of various forms (urns, busts, vessels . . .) to contain the 
sacred Relics to be exposed to the veneration of the faithful 
{see also Lipsanotheca). 

"Requiem aeternam ..." ("Eternal rest grant to them, O 
Lord") — An invocation taken from Book IV of Esdras 
(an apocryphon of the first Christian centuries), which, 
although not part of the Sacred Scriptures, was particularly 
respected in early centuries. 

In the Roman Liturgy the "Requiem" constitutes the 
Tntroit of the Mass of the Dead (q.v.) and frequently occurs 
in the funeral service. 

Requiem Mass — see Mass, Requiem. 

"Requiescant in pace" — A formula introduced rather late 
to take the place, in the Requiem Mass (q.v.) of the 
customary dismissal, and as the conclusion of the different 
Hours (q.v.) of the Office of the Dead. 

Responsorial Chant — The oldest form of chant in the Church 
in which a soloist sang a psalm and, at every verse, the 
people replied with a short concise refrain {Amen; Alleluia; 
Quoniam in saeculum misericordia eius; Laudabilis et 
gloriosus in saecula). 

Responsory— This is actually a relic of the responsorial 
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psalm which was sung between the readings. When anti- 
phonal chant (q.v.) extended the use of the psalms in the 
Divine Office, the Responsories were taken from other 
books and normally from those from which the lessons were 
taken. 

In general nowadays in the Responsory, after the first 
part follows a verse, after which the first part is repeated in 
full or in part. 

The Responsory is a kind of commentary, a short medita- 
tion on the lessons which it follows, or on the mystery of the 
day, and expresses appropriate sentiments (cf. the Respon- 
sories for the "Office of Tenebrae" in Holy Week). 

Resurrection— The central mystery of the Liturgy, which 
must not, however, be separated from the Passion and 
Death of our Saviour, nor from his Ascension, which is his 
full glorification; thus the Pasch of the Resurrection is 
closely connected with the "Pasch of the Crucifixion", 
and its joy is continued for the forty days which end with 
the Ascension. 

This mystery honoured in Christ is re-lived in his Mystical 
Body, the Church, which sees at Easter the catechumens, 
buried as it were in the baptismal font, arise with Christ to 
newness of life; the penitents (q.v.) renewed by the Recon- 
ciliation, and the faithful, after the mystical mortification of 
the Lenten penance, risen again with Christ, whose Body is 
given to them as the food of eternal life. 

Reverence— see Bow. 

Ring— One of the insignia of a bishop which he receives at 
his consecration, and which signifies his union with the 
Church. In the past it was also his seal. 

Rite— The classification of feasts according to which the 
Divine Office (q.v.) is regulated in various ways and the 
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precedence of the feasts in occurrence (q.v.) or concurrence 
(q.v.) is fixed. At present there are the following kinds of rite : 



RITE 

Double of the 1st Class: 
Double of the 2nd Class: 

Major Double: 
Double: 



Simple: 



DIVINE OFFICE 

"1 Matins of three nocturns 
l(q.v.), proper psalms, 
[proper antiphons doubled 

J (see Double). 

} Matins of three nocturns 
(q.v.), psalms from the 
Psalter (q.v.), antiphons 
doubled (see Double). 
Matins of one nocturn 
(q.v.), psalms from the 
y Psalter (q.v.), antiphons 
not doubled (only 
announced). 



Rite— The assembly of the formulas to be used and the 
ceremonies to be observed in any particular liturgical 
function, e.g., the rite of Baptism, the rite of Burial. 

Rites — see Liturgies. 

Rites, Sacred Congregation of— The pontifical department 
founded by Pope Sixtus V, 22nd January 1588, to preserve 
the good effects of the liturgical reform of his predecessor 
St Pius V, and to make liturgical law more regular and 
uniform, Within its competence at present are (C.J.C., can. 
253): 

— the Liturgy, with the right to inspect and determine 
what proximately concerns the rites and the ceremonies of 
the Latin Church; 

— the processes of Beatification and Canonization of 
Saints; 

— Sacred Relics and questions connected with them. 
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Ritual — The official liturgical book which contains the 
formulas and the ceremonies for the administration of the 
sacraments and the sacramentals, with the exception of 
functions proper to a bishop. 

Arising from the practical need of priests having the 
care of souls and of monasteries, it already appeared in 
the 7th century under the name of Libellus Official is, 
Agenda, Manuale Ordinarium. For a long time it was left 
to private compilation, until first some bishops (13th 
century) and then the Holy See revised the compilation. 
Paul V in 1614 issued the first official edition of the Roman 
Ritual, which was not imposed, but its adoption by all 
Churches was only recommended. The last typical edition 
came out in 1952 under Pius XII. The Roman Ritual is 
divided into twelve sections (Tiiuli). 

Rochet (from German, Rock) — Under the liturgical alb 
(q.v.) in the Middle Ages there used to be worn as a daily 
garment another alb (alba interior)', from this originated the 
rochet of today, which is not, therefore, a sacred vestment. 
At Rome, however, it became the insigne of major digni- 
taries, and is always a sign of rank, but also widely granted 
to parish priests and collegiate bodies. It remains a non- 
sacred choir dress (worn under a cappa or a cotta). In 
liturgical ceremonies it must be covered by the cotta (q.v,). 

Rogations (Latin = Entreaty)— In liturgical language more 
properly "Litanies", processions at which are sung the 
Litanies of the Saints (q.v.). These are held on 25th April 
(Greater Litanies) and on the three days which precede the 
Ascension (Lesser Litanies). The procession is held in the 
fields to beg the divine blessing on the fruits of the earth; 
it has naturally a penitential character. 

The Greater Litanies were probably introduced under 
Pope St Leo I (d. 461) to take the place of the pagan proces- 
sion (Robigalia) in honour of Robigus (god invoked against 
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blight). The Lesser Litanies originated with St Mamertus, 
Bishop of Vienne in Gaul, who in 470 instituted them to 
obtain the cessation of an earthquake and other calamities; 
they were adopted in Rome under Leo II J (d. 816). 

Roman Congregations — The departmental offices by means 
of which the Holy Father provides for the government of the 
Church. For those which concern the Liturgy, see Discipline 
of the Sacraments, and Rites (Sacred Congregation of). 

Roman Indiction— A period of fifteen years designated by 
the numbers 1 to 15; this period having been completed, 
there is a return to the year 1. The year of the Roman 
Indiction is used to date Pontifical Bulls and other public 
documents; it is calculated by means of a table which 
started in the year 1582 (X of the Indiction) when the cor- 
rection of it was made. 
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Rosary (Feast of the Most Holy): 7th October — It was 
instituted by St Pius V in memory of, and thanksgiving for, 
the victory of Lepanto (7th October 1571), attributed to the 
intercession of Our Lady, who on the day was invoked 
through the Rosary by numerous Rosary confraternities in 
many places. Clement XI, in 1716, extended the feast to all 
Christianity. 

Rubrics (Latin ruber =red) — From the practice of writing 
them in red ink, to differentiate them from the formulas 
written in black, the ceremonial rules of the liturgical 
books were so called. The name, in this sense, does not go 
back beyond the 14th century. 

— That section of the Liturgy which specifically treats of 
the rules or rubrics concerning each ceremony of worship. 



Roman Ordos (Ordines Rornani)— The old liturgical books 
of the Church of Rome which contained directions for the 
different ceremonies to be observed by the various ministers 
in the Mass and in the administration of the sacraments. 
Thus they were the necessary complement of the Sacra- 
mentaries (q.v.). Many of them have come down to us, 
dating from the 7th to the 15th centuries. The Benedictine 
Mabillon (rf. 1707) published 15 of them. Other Ordos were 
in use outside Rome. 

Roman Pontifical — see Pontifical, Roman. 

Roman Rite — see Liturgies. 

Rosary — see Devotions, Private. 
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Sacrament— A sensible sign of divine grace instituted by 
Christ for the sanctification of souls. 

Our Lord, besides attaching grace to all the sacraments, 
certainly determined for some (Baptism, Eucharist) their 
elements (Matter and Form; gestures and words), the 
sensible signs. For other sacraments (Confirmation, 
Extreme Unction, Holy Orders), this was determined at least 
by the Apostles, and for these fixed in detail — as was done 
for the others — by the Church, which surrounded the sacra- 
mental rites with ceremonies suitable for showing their 
efficacy and for disposing the souls of the faithful to receive 
their benefits. 

Sacramental— The sacramentals are "rites, actions or 
individual things which the Church in imitation, as it were, 
of the sacraments, is accustomed to use, to obtain, through 
her intercession, certain effects, chiefly spiritual" (C.J.C., 
can. 1 144). Their origin goes back to the first centuries of the 
Church. 

They produce their effect ex opere operantis Ecclesiae 
(q.v.). 

They are divided into two great classes: Blessings and 
Exorcisms. 

Sacramentary (or Liber Sacramentorum) — An ancient 
liturgical book containing the proper formulas special to 
the celebrant at Mass and in the administration of the 
sacraments and sacramentals (Collects, Secrets, Post- 



communions, Prefaces, Canon, Prayers and different 
formulas). 

Three types have come down to us, called the Leonine, 
Gelasian and Gregorian (q.v.) after the three popes whose 
liturgical period is particularly reflected in their compilation. 

Sacred Heart — see Heart of Jesus. 

Sacred Place — An area in front of or around the church, 
which was originally for the remains of the faithful. 

Sacrarium— A small basin with a separate drain-pipe into 
which is thrown the water which has served for any purifica- 
tion or sacred ablution and, in general, all things blessed 
which can no longer be kept, and which have first been 
burned and reduced to ashes. 

Normally it is placed in a little niche (the ancient "Fene- 
stella") in the church or in the sacristy. 

Also the baptistery should have its sacrarium or separate 
drain-pipe for baptismal water that has been used. 

Sacrifice — The offering to God of a visible thing in recogni- 
tion of his supreme dominion and also, after the com- 
mission of sin, in expiation (see Oblation). Whether 
immolation, or the destruction of the victim, be of the 
essence of sacrifice is disputed (see Immolation); but it is 
certain that the thing offered must be withdrawn from 
human use. 

Sacrificial Banquet — see Banquet. 

Sacrilege — Profanation of a sacred person, thing or place. 

Sacristan — The person who serves in the sacristy (q.v.) and 
has charge of the church furnishings. Generally he is a 
layman who fulfils the office of the Door-keeper. 
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Sacristy (Latin Sacrariwn, Secretarium, or also Saluta- 
torium) — A place separate from but adjoining the church, 
where are kept the objects necessary for worship and where 
the clergy vest. Already in the "Apostolic Constitutions" 
two rooms named pastophoria are required, and St Paulinus 
of Nola, even in the 5th century, uses the more common 
name of "sacrarium". 

Saint — In New Testament parlance and often in early times 
it means one who has sanctifying grace, and so participates 
in the divine life of Christ; in this sense one speaks of the 
"Communion of Saints". In a more restricted meaning 
"saint" refers to those of the faithful who, after their death, 
the Church has inserted in her Catalogue or Canon (hence 
"Canonization") of Saints, namely those who through 
having practised the Christian virtues in a heroic degree 
have entered into the divine happiness and are proposed as 
models to the faithful, and given to them as intercessors. 

The saints in general, and some in a special way, are 
several times remembered in the Mass: at the Confiteor, 
at the Suscipe, sancta Trinitas, at the Embolism of the 
Pater, and especially in the Canon: at the Communicantes 
and before the final Doxology. 

The Mass, being a true sacrifice, may not be offered 
except to God; but it may be offered in honour of the 
saints. This the Church does at the recurrence of their 
feasts, throughout the course of the year, celebrating these 
(see Liturgical Year and Feasts) to bear witness to the 
fruits of the mysteries of Christ in souls. 

Saints, Common of the— Part of the Missal where are 
printed the Masses to be used for the various liturgical 
categories of Saints (Apostles, Martyrs, Confessors . . .) 
who have not their own Mass with a proper formulary. 
The same arrangement is in the Breviary for the Divine 
Office. 
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Now in the Missal and the Breviary are the Common for a 
Pope, for one a Martyr, for many Martyrs, for a Confessor- 
bishop, for a Doctor, for a Confessor not a Bishop, for an 
Abbot, for a Virgin-Martyr, for a Virgin not a Martyr, for a 
Holy Woman not a Virgin or a Martyr; the Common of the 
Dedication of a Church and that of feasts of Our Lady. 
An appendix to the Missal contains, in addition, the Com- 
mon of several Confessor-bishops, of several Confessors not 
Bishops, and of several women Saints. 

Saints, Cycle of the — see Year, Liturgical, and Saints, 
Proper of the. 

Saints, Litanies of the — This is a development of the 
litanical prayer, in which, to the primitive nucleus of 
intentions, there is added the invocation of saints, varying 
from place to place. This part does not date back beyond 
the 6th century. Now there are three types of Litanies 
of the Saints: a more full version for the rite of Ordina- 
tion, the Rogations, etc.; a medium length one for the 
function of Holy Saturday; and a more restricted one still 
for the "commendation of the soul" of a dying Christian. 

Saints, Proper of the— The part of the Missal in which are 

contained the formularies (or propers) of Masses for the 
cycle of the Saints (see Year, Liturgical); it is completed by 
the "Common of the Saints". There is a similar arrangement 
in the Breviary (see also Mass, Ordinary of the). 

Salt— Used in the earliest centuries in all rites in the admini- 
stration of the sacraments and sacramentals, it comes 
into the preparation of holy water and Gregorian water 
(q.v.), and so is required in the consecration and recon- 
ciliation of churches and of altars. In the ceremony of 
Baptism according to the Roman Rite, salt is given to the 
catechumen to taste. 
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'Salve Regina" — see Final Antiphons of Our Lady. 



Salutation, Liturgical- — The Liturgy, because of its social 
character, includes ceremonial of respect and charity among 
the participants at the sacred assembly. Part of this cere- 
monial are the kiss of peace, the bow, the genuflection, the 
Dominus vobiscum and the Pax vobis with the reply Et 
cum spiritu tuo, the Deo gratias. 

Sanctuary — see Holy of Holies 

— A church is so called, which, because of the special 
veneration of the faithful, has received this title from 
competent ecclesiastical authority. 

"Sanctus" (Latin = holy; it is also called the Trisagion, 
Greek ='Three times holy") — The chant of the Seraphim 
to the Majesty of God in Isaias (6. 3). It was and is used in 
the Synagogue, whence it passed into all the Christian 
liturgies. It concludes the Preface. Borrowed from the 
Greek Liturgy is the form of the Trisagion which is sung, 
with alternate invocations in Greek and Latin ("O holy 
God, holy and strong, holy Immortal One, have mercy on 
us"), at the "Adoration of the Cross" on Good Friday. 

Sandals — In origin they were the footwear of the patricians 
and so passed into the Liturgy, being reserved to ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries. After the 13th century they took on the 
liturgical colour of the day, together with the buskins, long 
silk stockings, with which they are worn. They form part 
of the pontifical vestments. 

Satan — see Demon. 

Scarf— see Veil, Humeral. 

Schola of Singers (or simply "Schola") — The body of singers 
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or the choir. This in the mind of the Church fulfils a true and 
proper liturgical function. The place of the singers was, in 
the ancient basilica, in an enclosure just outside the presby- 
terium. At the sides of the schola arose the ambos. 

Scriptures, Sacred — see Bible. 

Scrutinies — Solemn reunions — varying from'three to seven 
— of the catechumens which were held (at least from the 
5th century) during the period of preparation for their 
Baptism. At the scrutinies the catechumens were questioned, 
and exorcisms and various rites (anointing of the ears and 
of the nostrils, anointing of the breast . . .) took place over 
them. When the catechumenate came to an end these 
ceremonies became part of the baptismal liturgy (see 
Catechumens). 

Season, Cycle of the — see Year, Liturgical and Season, 
Proper of the. 

Season, Liturgical — A period of the liturgical year, e.g., 
Lent. It has its proper Office which is contained in the 
Proper of the Season. 

Season, Proper of the — The part of the Missal in which are 
contained the formularies of the Masses for the seasonal 
cycle {see Year, Liturgical). There is a similar division in the 
Breviary for the Office. (See also Mass, Ordinary of the.) 

In the Roman Missal the Proper of the Season has 
inserted in it, between Holy Saturday and Easter, the Order 
of the Mass. 

Secret (A prayer over the secreta, from secernere, to 
set apart, and so a prayer over the bread and wine set 
apart from all that was offered for consecration) — Prayers 
of the same type as Collects which are recited in a low 
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voice by the priest, and which often make reference to the 
oblations. The Secret closes the Offertory, and with its 
conclusion begins, by an ecphonesis (q.v.), the Preface. 

For the Secret the invitation Orate, fratres ("Brethren, 
pray") serves as an introduction. 

Secret, Discipline of the— A law in force in the first centuries 
which forbade Christians to explain to infidels the doctrines 
and rites of the Church; it was not always and everywhere 
of the same strictness. 

Septuagesima— A season of remote preparation for Easter, 
and an immediate prelude to Lent. It comprises three 
Sundays (Septuagesima, Sexagesima and Quinquagesima), 
with the weeks that follow them; from the 7th century, 
however, the beginning of Lent being anticipated on Ash 
Wednesday (see Lent), the Quinquagesima week remains 
unfinished. 

Septuagesima has a penitential character and Alleluia 
ceases, but fasting is not imposed. 

Sepulchre — A cavity in the table of the altar wherein, 
in the act of the consecration of the altar, are placed relics of 
martyrs. 

Sequence — A chant introduced into the Mass in the 10th 
century by the initiative of Notker Balbulus, a monk of 
St Gall (d. 912), as a substitute for the long vocalizations 
(jubilus) of the Alleluia, from which had already been 
derived the "Alleluia verse" (see "Alleluia"). The Sequence 
(so called because the vocalizations were in fact noted with 
"et sequential, also called prosa, was and is a syllabic chant, 
which, having decisively broken away from the Alleluia, 
took on a rhythmic form, very similar to popular songs, 
not without, sometimes, assonance or rhyme. The Sequences 
of Adam of St Victor (12th century) are celebrated and 
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beautiful, and were widely imitated in the exaggerated 
diffusion which the Sequence had (about 5000 have been 
published). The Pianine reform (16th century) retained in 
the Roman Missal only five: Victimae Paschali of Wipo 
(11th century), chaplain to the Emperor Conrad II, at 
Easter; Veni, Sancte Spiritus, of Stephen Langton, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (13th century), at Pentecost; Lauda 
Sion of St Thomas Aquinas (13th century), at Corpus 
Christi; Stabat Mater of Jacapone da Todi, or of St Bona- 
venture, at the feast of the Seven Sorrows of Our Lady; 
and Dies irae by an unknown Franciscan, in the Mass of the 
dead (see Melody, Gregorian). 

Sermon — This is the homily given at Mass after the singing 
of the Gospel, which comments on it or on some other part 
of the Mass. The practice is derived from the Apostles, 
and likewise from the synagogue liturgy, and at this point 
of the Mass and with this purpose is already noted by 
St Justin. 

After the sermon the catechumens used to be dismissed. 

Seven Sorrows of the B.V.M. (Feast of the) — This arose 
through the influence of individual piety in the Middle 
Ages; in the 13th century it was celebrated in some German 
dioceses, and then with special solemnity by the Servite 
Order, which has a special devotion to the sorrows of Our 
Lady. In 1817 it was extended by Pope Pius VII to the 
Universal Church. Two days are dedicated to this feast: 
the Friday of Passion Week and 1 5th September. 

Sexagesima— see Septuagesima. 
Sext — see Hours, Minor. 
Sheep — see Symbol. 
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Shepherd, Good — see Symbol. 
Sick (Oil of the)— see Extreme Unction. 
Simple Rite — see Rite. 



Sin- — A free transgression of the law of God, or, more 
technically, turning away from God, our last end, by a 
voluntary adhesion to a finite good. Sin is an offence against 
the sanctity and the majesty of God land implies the necessity 
of reparation. Accordingly, in the present state of man, 
sacrifice also has an expiatory purpose (see Mass, Ends of 
the). 

The Liturgy of the Mass recalls sin in a special way at the 
offering of the host (". . . for . . . countless sins, offences 
and neglects . . ."), in the "commemoration of the living" 
inserted in the Canon (". . . for the redemption of their 
souls . . ."), in the Pater and the Embolism which follows 
it, in the Agnus Dei ("Lamb . . . who takest away the sins 
of the world . . .") and in the prayer before the Com- 
munion (**, . . deliver me from all iniquities and from 
every evil . . .")• 

Other formulas of the Order of the Mass, like the 
Confiteor, the Aufer a nobis and the Munda cor meum, have 
also a mention of sin, and ask for its absolution, but with 
particular regard to the purity necessary to approach the 
altar or to read the holy words of the Gospel. 

Skull-cap— A small head covering (Italian zucchetto) used 
by prelates; it was larger in the Middle Ages. 

Slap— see Alapa. 

Snow (Dedication of the Basilica of Our Lady of the): 
5th August — The veneration of Our Lady under the title 
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ad nives is a commemoration of the apparition, and invita- 
tion by the Virgin (according to tradition) to a Roman 
noble to build a church on a site on the Esquiline hill 
indicated by snow which fell in mid-August. Thus arose the 
patriarchal basilica of St Mary Major— the most ancient 
and celebrated Marian sanctuary— built by Pope Liberius 
in the 4th century, and rebuilt by Sixtus III in the 5th 
century, as a monument to the divine motherhood of the 
Virgin proclaimed by the Council of Ephesus (431). 

Ft was also called "St Mary ad Preseps" because there 
are preserved the relics of the crib of Bethlehem. There the 
Station (q.v.) is on Christmas night. 

Social Character of the Mas* The Mass is always offered 
in the name of, and for, the entire Church, and it is always 
its synaxis, maintaining a public and social character even 
if celebrated in the most remote oratory. This is why the 
priest always uses the dialogue form (see Dialogue) in the 
plural ("Vobis, fratres", "Vobiscum", "Orate", "Ite'\ 
"Oremus" . . .) and it is never lawful, except in very rare 
cases, to celebrate without a server, who at least replies to 
the dialogue. This may be done even by a woman, remaining, 
however, outside the sanctuary, when there is no one else 
capable of doing it. 

Soul, Commendation of a Departing (Ordo Commendations 

Animae)— Prayers of the Roman Ritual by which the priest, 
in the name of the Church, entrusts to the mercy of God the 
soul of a member of the church who is about to cross the 
threshold of eternity, and with which he, as it were, 
accompanies and presents to the divine Judge, to whom he 
recommends it immediately after death. This commendation 
is a marvellous poem, that, within the framework of the 
Communion of Saints, throws a consoling light of hope on 
the mystery of death. 
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Species, Eucharistic— see Accidents, Eucharistic. 
Spirit, Holy— see Holy Ghost. 

Spirituality, Liturgical— Fervent Christian piety creates a 
spiritual life which can assume a different tone, and take a 
different direction, according to whether one or other of the 
great Christian truths has greater scope, or whether the 
intelligence or the heart fulfils a greater role. In the Church 
great saints have initiated different streams of spirituality, 
depending on their particular outlook. 

It is obvious that the Liturgy, deeply felt and lived, 
creates a spirituality characterized by its Christocentnc 
direction, by a deep understanding of the Church and of the 
Communion of Saints, by the spirit of compunction, and 
by something harmonious and sublime which is the constant 
characteristic of liturgical manifestations. 

Sponsor— see Godparent. 

Sprinkler— see Aspersion. 

Sprinkling— see Aspersion. 

"Stabat Mater"— Sequence of the Mass of the two feasts 
of the Sorrows of Our Lady (Friday of Passion Week and 
15th September) by Jacapone da Todi (13th century). It is a 
moving contemplation of, and affectionate invocation to, 
the sorrowing Virgin. 

Stall— The stalls are those seats intended for the clergy 
which make up part of the choir. In early times they were 
arranged in the apse around the Bishop's throne and were 
later moved into the quire. 



Station 



-The church to which, from a meeting point 
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(coilecta), the Christian community went processionally to 
celebrate Mass on the days of a liturgical synaxis and so 
these days were called Station days. 

At Rome the custom continued right up to the Avignon 
captivity (14th century), and the Pope himself often assisted 
at it. In the present Missal there is still noted, before the 
Introit, the church in Rome at which, in ancient times, the 
Station was held, and often such information is valuable for 
understanding the formulary of the Mass. The Station 
always represents the place where the whole Church, in 
ideal, gathers to give supreme worship to God. Of particular 
liturgical interest are the daily Lenten Stations. 

Stipend -see Honorarium, Mass. 

Stole — The ecclesiastical insigne proper to a deacon, to a 
priest and to a bishop, who each wears it in a different 
way (the deacon over one shoulder, the priest crossed over 
the breast, the bishop without crossing it over). 

Its ancient name is ovarium (from as, mouth); the name 
stole (the ancient dress of Roman matrons) was given to it 
late, under the influence of a biblical text ("He clothed 
him with a stole (robe) of glory", Eccius, 45. 9) and became 
common only in the 12th century. 

The origin of this insigne is controverted; perhaps it was, 
in the beginning, for the deacon a napkin, or towel con- 
nected with his ministerial office; for priests and bishops, 
however, it must be the true ovarium, a handkerchief or 
scarf which protected them from the wind or removed 
perspiration. 

Nowadays, besides at Mass, it is prescribed for the 
administration of the sacraments and the sacramentals. 

Stone, Sacred — see Altar. 

Stoup, Holy Water— The portable vessel or small bowl 
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which is fixed at the door of a church and in which is kept 
blessed water. 

Subdeacon— One who has received the Order of the Sub- 
diaconate. 

Subdiaconate— The first of the sacred or major Orders 
among the Latins (among the Greeks it is a minor Order). 
At his ordination the subdeacon takes an implicit vow of 
perfect chastity and binds himself for ever to the Church, 
taking on also the obligation of reciting daily the Divine 
Office. 

In a solemn Mass the subdeacon reads the Epistle and 
serves under the deacon. He wears the tunicle and has as his 
insigne the maniple. 

Succursal Church— This is a church which is not parochial, 
nor collegiate, nor attached to a Religious community, 
which the Bishop of the place has confided to a "Rector" 
for the performance of divine worship. It is normally 
established with the intention of supplying the spiritual 
needs of territories which, because of special circumstances : 
cannot be duly served by the parish. The priest may not 
carry out functions that are strictly parochial; but he may, 
nevertheless, celebrate, even solemnly, other offices. 

Sunday (Day of the Lord)— So from the most remote 
Christian times (Apocalypse 1. 10; Didache, V) was named 
the day which for the Romans was the "Day of the Sun" 
(St Justin, Apol, U c. 67) and for the Jews the first day of the 
week. To that day, already with the Apostles, we find 
assigned the meeting of the Christian community for 
preaching and the "Breaking of Bread" (Acts 20. 7; I Cor. 
16. 2; Didache, VIII): the Sunday Mass (St Justin, I.e.). 

Sunday Letter— A letter of the alphabet which is, by due 
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computation, attributed to each year, and indicates in the 
perpetual calendar the Sundays. 

Sundays, Movable — These are, in the liturgical year, the 
3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th after the Epiphany, because of the 
movable character of the date of Easter, and so the beginning 
of the time of Septuagesima. They can be transferred wholly 
or in part to between the 23rd and 24th Sundays after 
Pentecost. 

Supper, Last — see Lord's Supper. 

Surplice- — Derived from the alb of which it is one form, 
nowadays much shortened. At first used as a choir dress and 
worn in the northern countries over a furred cape (from 
whence its Latin name, superpelliceum), it necessarily had 
wide sleeves and waist. 

From the 14th century it has been the liturgical dress of 
ecclesiastics at all functions at which the alb is not pre- 
scribed. In Mass it is used by servers. 

Symbol — A sign or the figure of some sensible thing which 
is used to indicate and recall to mind a spiritual reality. 
The Christian art of the first centuries made frequent use of 
symbols— the "Good Shepherd" inspired by the text 
of Luke 15. 4 sq.; the orante (pray-er); the fish (a symbol of 
Christ comprising the five letters of the Greek word 
"ichthys", the initials of the words: Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, Saviour); the dolphin, often accompanied by a trident 
(the symbol of Christ crucified and risen); the dove (the 
soul or peace); sheep (from John 10); the deer (the animal 
which drinks at the fountains of grace; John 4. 13; 7. 38 and 
Ps. 41. 2); the peacock (the symbol, through an erroneous 
belief, of immortality, as the pheasant was of the resur- 
rection. Cf. Letter of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, 
XXV); the boat on waves (the Church; cf. Matt. 14. 22 sq.); 
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the palm (victory, the strength of the just, Ps. 91. 13); the 
anchor (the Cross from its shape, or the door of the eternal 
fatherland safely reached. Cf. St Maximus, Horn. 59); 
the vine (cf. John 1 5. 2 sq.) ; The Tau (Greek T), which from 
its shape signifies the cross (cf. Tertullian, Adv. Marc, III) 
and, united with the initial Greek letters of the name of 
Jesus (iota^lO; eta -eight; tau = three hundred), was, in the 
biblical number 3 18 (cf. Genesis 14. 14), the symbol of Christ 
victorious through the Cross (cf. Letter of Barnabas, IX, 
and Clement of Alexandria, Strom., VI). . . . 

Symbolism— The power and the scope which, in the Liturgy, 
things, gestures and rites have to recall to mind spiritual 
realities. Jesus Christ himself, in the institution of the 
sacraments, attached the conferring of grace to symbolic 
rites, as, e.g., the baptismal washing and the eucharistic 
banquet. The Apostles saw in many of the rites a reason for 
symbolism (Rom. 6.4; I Cor. 10. 17), and many ecclesiastical 
ceremonies have no other origin or explanation. 

There was, however, an exaggeration and error by 
medieval liturgists, beginning with Amalarius of Treves 
(d. 850), who, ignoring all historical research into liturgical 
origins, wanted to discover in every gesture and element of 
the liturgy profound, multiple and sometimes strange 
allegories. An excessive reaction against this abuse led 
some liturgists in the 17th century, such as the Benedictine 
Claudius de Vert, to deny all symbolism in the Liturgy. 

Synaxis (Greeks reunion)— In the first Christian documents 
the liturgical gathering; normally that in the middle of which 
was the "Breaking of Bread", hence it came to mean the 
Mass which is par excellence the assembly of the Christian 
community (cf. aliturgical synaxis under Aliturgical day). 

Syrian (Rite) — see Liturgies. 
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Tabernacle (Latin =tent) — In a special sense it is the place 
where the Most Blessed Sacrament is reserved. This was, 
until the 10th century, in the sacristy, or in a cupboard in the 
wall at the side of or behind the altar, or in a hanging 
eucharistic dove. The tabernacle took its place on the altar 
in the 13th century, and was ordered by the Roman Ritual 
in the 17th century, when the baroque and rococo styles 
fully developed architectural forms of the tabernacle. 

The tabernacle, in which is reserved the Eucharist, 
should be placed on the high altar, except in those churches 
where there is choral Office. It is to be veiled, as a sign of 
respect, with a curtain or conopaeum; before it a lamp is to 
burn continually. 

Table, Altar — see Altar. 

"Tantum ergto 9 *see "Pange lingua". 

Tau (Greek T) — see Symbol. 

Teaching — The power and duty of teaching entrusted by 
Christ to his Church, which she develops also in the Liturgy, 
that constitutes, in the words of Bossuet (Introd. sur les 
etats d'Oraison, c. VI), "the primary instrument of Tradi- 
tion". 

While the entire extensive Liturgy has a didactic value, 
two elements in particular fulfil this task of instructing 
catechumens and the faithful: the readings from the Old 
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the palm (victory, the strength of the just, Ps. 91. 13); the 
anchor (the Cross from its shape, or the door of the eternal 
fatherland safely reached. Cf. St Maximus, Horn. 59); 
the vine (cf. John 1 5. 2 sq.) ; The Tau (Greek T), which from 
its shape signifies the cross (cf. Tertullian, Adv. Marc, III) 
and, united with the initial Greek letters of the name of 
Jesus (iota^lO; eta -eight; tau = three hundred), was, in the 
biblical number 3 18 (cf. Genesis 14. 14), the symbol of Christ 
victorious through the Cross (cf. Letter of Barnabas, IX, 
and Clement of Alexandria, Strom., VI). . . . 

Symbolism— The power and the scope which, in the Liturgy, 
things, gestures and rites have to recall to mind spiritual 
realities. Jesus Christ himself, in the institution of the 
sacraments, attached the conferring of grace to symbolic 
rites, as, e.g., the baptismal washing and the eucharistic 
banquet. The Apostles saw in many of the rites a reason for 
symbolism (Rom. 6.4; I Cor. 10. 17), and many ecclesiastical 
ceremonies have no other origin or explanation. 

There was, however, an exaggeration and error by 
medieval liturgists, beginning with Amalarius of Treves 
(d. 850), who, ignoring all historical research into liturgical 
origins, wanted to discover in every gesture and element of 
the liturgy profound, multiple and sometimes strange 
allegories. An excessive reaction against this abuse led 
some liturgists in the 17th century, such as the Benedictine 
Claudius de Vert, to deny all symbolism in the Liturgy. 

Synaxis (Greeks reunion)— In the first Christian documents 
the liturgical gathering; normally that in the middle of which 
was the "Breaking of Bread", hence it came to mean the 
Mass which is par excellence the assembly of the Christian 
community (cf. aliturgical synaxis under Aliturgical day). 

Syrian (Rite) — see Liturgies. 
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Tabernacle (Latin =tent) — In a special sense it is the place 
where the Most Blessed Sacrament is reserved. This was, 
until the 10th century, in the sacristy, or in a cupboard in the 
wall at the side of or behind the altar, or in a hanging 
eucharistic dove. The tabernacle took its place on the altar 
in the 13th century, and was ordered by the Roman Ritual 
in the 17th century, when the baroque and rococo styles 
fully developed architectural forms of the tabernacle. 

The tabernacle, in which is reserved the Eucharist, 
should be placed on the high altar, except in those churches 
where there is choral Office. It is to be veiled, as a sign of 
respect, with a curtain or conopaeum; before it a lamp is to 
burn continually. 

Table, Altar — see Altar. 

"Tantum ergto 9 *see "Pange lingua". 

Tau (Greek T) — see Symbol. 

Teaching — The power and duty of teaching entrusted by 
Christ to his Church, which she develops also in the Liturgy, 
that constitutes, in the words of Bossuet (Introd. sur les 
etats d'Oraison, c. VI), "the primary instrument of Tradi- 
tion". 

While the entire extensive Liturgy has a didactic value, 
two elements in particular fulfil this task of instructing 
catechumens and the faithful: the readings from the Old 
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and the New Testaments, which are extensively used in the 
Mass and the Office (see Lessons), and the annual cycle 
(see Year, Liturgical) of the celebration of the mysteries of 
Christ, by means of which Catholic belief is presented in a 
panorama of its articles, in a living and vivifying form, rich 
in manifold elements capable of interesting the whole man 
in mind and heart, and in his senses. 

"Te Deum" — A hymn, in free metre which contains a 
wealth of praise to the Triune God, and supplication of a 
high order. Attributed to St Ambrose and St Augustine 
(the Ambrosian Hymn), it is of uncertain date, possibly it 
grew in the course of time. St Benedict's and other monastic 
rules of the 6th century prescribe it for the night Office; 
it entered later also into the Roman Liturgy. Nowadays it 
concludes Matins on Sundays, except in Advent, Septua- 
gesima and Lent, on all the days of Paschaltide, and on 
feasts. 

Temple, Christian—w Church. 

Tcnebrae (Office of) — This is the name given to Matins 
and Lauds of the last three days of Holy Week, They are 
characterized by certain archaic elements: the singing of the 
"Lamentations" of Jeremias, and the gradual extinguishing 
of fifteen candles, which are placed in a triangular candle- 
stick (Hearse). Finally, the candles on the altar and all the 
lights in the church are extinguished. These liturgical 
practices arose from the fact that this Office took place in 
the last hours of the night and so lights were gradually 
rendered superfluous. 

Matins and Lauds of the last days of the Holy Week 
are no longer anticipated the evening before. Only in a 
church where the Chrism Mass (the Mass for the con- 
secration of the holy Oils) is to be celebrated on Maundy 



Thursday morning, may the Matins and Lauds of that day 
be anticipated on Wednesday evening. 

Terce — One of the minor Canonical Hours; it corresponds 
to the middle of the morning (about 9 o'clock). It was at 
the hour of Terce that the Apostles were praying when the 
Holy Ghost descended upon them at Pentecost (Acts 2. 15); 
at the hour of Sext Peter was praying at Joppa (Acts 10. 9); 
while at the hour of None Peter and John were going into 
the Temple to pray (Acts 3. 1). These three Hours from early 
times (St Cyprian, De Dominica Or at., XXXIV) were 
regarded as hours of prayer. 

In the hymn of the Hour of Terce is still recalled the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, and he is invoked. 

On feasts, it often precedes, with a special note of solem- 
nity, the solemn Mass. 

Testament, New— Strictly speaking the alliance made 
between God and humanity through the mediatorship of 
Jesus Christ our Lord {see Testament, Old). 

— The divinely inspired books written after the coming 
of Christ. They are twenty-seven in all and comprise: 
the four Gospels (of St Matthew, St Mark, St Luke and 
St John), the Acts of the Apostles, the Apostolic Letters 
(fourteen of St Paul: to the Romans, 1st and 2nd to the 
Corinthians, to the Galatians, to the Ephesians, to the 
Colossians, to the Philippians, 1st and 2nd to the Thes- 
salonians, 1st and 2nd to Timothy, to Titus, to Philemon, 
to the Hebrews; three of St John; two of St Peter, one of 
St James and one of St Jude) and the Apocalypse of St John. 

In the Holy Mass there is always a Gospel reading, 
surrounded with particular honours {see Gospel); the other 
of the two customary readings is also commonly taken 
from the New Testament, especially from the Apostolic 
Letters (whence the name Epistle), but this is not, however, 
always the case. 
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Testament, Old (Testament, Greek diatheche- pact) — The 
alliance originally made between God and Abraham and the 
Patriarchs, and renewed with the people of Israel, through 
Moses, in preparation for the new and eternal pact. 

— The inspired books which contain the conditions and 
the history of this ancient alliance, written before Jesus 
Christ; the prophetic foretelling of the Redemption and 
the divine teaching leading to Christ. In all, the Old 
Testament consists of 47 books, some of which, however, 
are very short; divided among the Jews into the Law, the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa; and, in the Catholic Bible 
into the Historical, Didactic and Prophetic Books. 

The Old Testament is read in the Divine Office at Matins, 
equally with the New. In the Mass it supplies the first 
Lesson on the ferias of Lent, and the lessons of Ember 
Days and in the Offices of the vigils of Easter and Pentecost; 
and nearly always it provides the chants (see Psalms). 

Texts, Liturgical — For one meaning, see Formulas. This 
name is also used for the documents and monuments of 
the liturgical tradition of the Church, from the earliest, 
such as the Didache and the writings of St Justin, to the 
later and medieval ones. In the 15th century were begun 
the first collections of Liturgical Texts (Pamelio, Rocca . . .) 
which are very useful for the historical study of the Liturgy. 

Throne — A small canopy of various forms used for solemn 
exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. 

— The seat erected on a raised platform, which is 
approached by steps and covered with a canopy, and is 
proper to the Bishop when presiding, in his own diocese, at a 
liturgical function. It is also called, by reason of the teach- 
ing authority of the Bishop, Cathedra. In early times it was 
in the centre of the apse, but with the architectural develop- 
ment of the altar it was usually moved to the Gospel side of 
the choir. 
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Thurible— A portable vessel of lighted charcoal, hanging 
on a chain, in which incense is put to be burnt for incensation. 

Thurifer— The acolyte who carries the thurible or censer. 

Tiara (Triple Crown; a word of Persian origin)— A 
head covering with a round base, originally cone-shaped, 
encircled by three golden crowns, one placed above the 
other, indicating the three Churches: militant, suffering and 
triumphant. The second crown was added by Boniface 
VIII (</. 1303), and the third in the next century. It is 
used by the Supreme Pontiff only, who is crowned with it; 
in liturgical functions, however, he wears the mitre. 

Title (of a church)— The saint or mystery in honour of which 
the church has been consecrated (see Church, Consecration 
of a). Every church which is consecrated or solemnly 
blessed must have its title, which cannot be changed without 
the approval of the Holy See. Similarly every altar also must 
have its title, which is that of the saint or mystery in whose 
honour it has been erected. A beatified servant of God may 
not be chosen as the title of a church or an altar without 
papal approval. 

Titles (Titular Churches)— The ancient churches of Rome 
over which presided a priest (presbyteral title) or a deacon 
(diaconal title). The present titular churches of the cardinals 
originated from these titles. 

Titular of a church— see Title. 

Tonsure (Latin— shorn)— An ecclesiastical rite by which a 
layman is made a cleric. It essentially consists in the 
cutting of the hair and the putting on of the cotta. The 
two ceremonies, as explained in the texts which accompany 
them, are to signify detachment from every worldly desire 
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and the splendour of the eternal prize promised to the 
cleric who enters into the retinue of the King of glory 

The use of the tonsure, which is the cutting of the hair 
generally from the crown of the head, was introduced among 
monks as a sign of contempt for the world; in the 6th century 
the usage passed to other ecclesiastics also, and began in 
certain places, to be obligatory in the 7th century. 

Torch-In the "Ceremonial of Bishops" torches are pre- 
scribed, six for the Elevation at a solemn Mass, four for a 
Requiem Mass; they are to remain lit until after the Com- 
munion if the faithful receive Holy Communion. 

Towel- A small cloth used by the celebrant at Mass to dry 
his fingers after the offerings, while he recites part of 
Psalm 25, Lavabo. ... 

Tract-Psalm sung without a refrain (see Responsorial 
Chant) and so tractim or continuing without interruption 

It was probably the chant which came in between the 
second and third readings at Mass. Nowadays it supersedes 
Alleluia at Mass from Septuagesima to Easter, and in 
general, at penitential Masses. 

Tradition, Liturgical— see Custom. 

Trainbearer-The cleric (or server) who in solemn func- 
tions carries the train of the cappa magna of greater prelates. 

Transfiguration of Our Lord (Feast of the): 6th August- 
This commemorates Our Lord's revelation of his divinity 
to the Apostles Peter, James and John on the mountain of 
Galilee (Matt. 17; Mark 9; Luke 9). 
Celebrated for a long time in the East and the West, it was 



extended to the Universal Church by Pope Callixtus III 
to commemorate the Christian victory over the Turks, 
attacking near Belgrade in 1457, the news of which reached 
Rome exactly on 6th August. 

Translation of a Feast — In the occurrence of feasts of a 
double rite of the first and second class among themselves, 
or with a Sunday of the first class, or privileged feria, the 
feast of lesser rank is transferred to the first day permitted 
by the rite. 

Transubstantiation (= substitution of one substance for 
another) — The word happily sanctioned by the Council 
of Trent to indicate the conversion of the whole substance 
of the bread and the whole substance of the wine into the 
Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, while the accidents 
of the bread and the wine remain. With this word the Coun- 
cil expressed in a precise manner, in opposition to the 
changes made by Protestants, the thought and the constant 
doctrine of Tradition on the Eucharist (see Presence, Real). 

Trinity, The Most Holy— One of the fundamental mysteries 
of Catholic doctrine by which we believe that God, one in 
nature, is threefold in Person. It is the mystery of the inti- 
mate divine life in which we participate through grace, 
and the enjoyment of which will be our happiness in heaven. 
It is at the basis of all the Liturgy, which is the perennial 
praise and supplication which the Church offers to the 
Father, through his Son made man, guided and animated 
by the Holy Ghost. 

A thousand times in the formulas and rites, often in triple 
form, this mystery, together with the Incarnation and 
Redemption (both being expressed together in the sign of 
the Cross), is commemorated. In a special way the Sunday 
is consecrated to this mystery. 
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Trinity, Feast of the Most Holy: The Sunday after Pente- 
cost — This feast arose in France in the 10th century, but 
had difficulty in being accepted in Rome because "here" — 
declared Pope Alexander II (d. 1073)— "the Holy Trinity 
is venerated every day". But during the Avignon captivity 
(1305-1377) the feast was accepted by the papal court and 
so entered into the Roman Missal. The present liturgy of 
the feast dates from Pope St Pius V (q.v.). 
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Tunicle-The present vestment of the subdeacon and one 
of the pontifical vestments of a bishop. It is an imitation 
of the dalmatic of the deacons, from which, nowadays, 
it is not often distinguishable. It was granted to sub- 
deacons, who were previously vested in a simp le M or 
undergarment, when their rank received recognition as a 
major Order. 



Trisagion— see tv Sanctus". 



Trope (a musical term = melodic development, also called 
"Farcing") — The insertion of words in substitution for the 
long vocalizations of the melismatic chant (in the Kyrie, 
e.g., in place of the long vocalization is sung: Kyrie, "fons 
bonitatis a quo bona cuncta procedunt", eleison), or also 
the insertion in a chant of new melodies with new words, 
both harmonically linked to the text and to the liturgical 
melody (in the Gloria at the Mass, e.g., there is sung in 
honour of the Blessed Virgin: Quoniam tu solus sanctus % 
"Mariam sanctiflcans", tu solus Dominus, kt Mariam 
gubernans", tu solus altissimus, "Mariam coronans", etc.). 

Very widespread at first and, in general, of scant literary 
value, it soon fell into disuse, and by the 13th century had 
already practically disappeared. 

The Kyriale has conserved a relic of the trope in the 
names by which it designates the various melodies of the 
Kyrie. Some tropes have survived outside the Liturgy, 
e.g., the "Inviolata", the trope from the Gradual of the 
Mass of the Assumption. 



Tunic — see Alb. 
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Umbella— we Baldaquin. 

Unction, Extreme— see Extreme Unction. 

Unleavened (Greek ^zyme -without leaven)-Unleavened 
bread was of obligation for the Jews during the eight days 
of the paschal feast. And so Jesus, instituting the Eucharist 
at the paschal supper {see Lamb, Paschal), consecrated 

SrtH Vene fft ad> In , Carly CentudeS leav ened or unleavened 
bread could be used indifferently. Only from the 6th-7th 

SS ™ Ch " rche f' use on 'y Ravened bread, while in the 
Latin Church unleavened bread was made obligatory The 

o^eTlhfofhr" 06 ^ d "*" - the Validi * ° f either 

Veil, Chalice-A silken cloth, of the colour of the sacred 
vestments, which, from the 16th century, has served to hide 
the chalice from sight as a sign of reverence 

The c.bor.um, the monstrance and the pyx are also 
covered with a white silken veil, in each case from the same 
motive of reverence. 

Veil, Eucharistic^A screen of white silk, often supported 
on a pole with a base, which at public exposition of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament (see Cult, Eucharistic) is placed 
before the monstrance during a sermon. 



Veil, Humeral — A sense of reverence towards an object 
led, in the ancient discipline, to its not being touched 
directly. The humeral veil (so called because placed over the 
shoulders it falls fully in front) serves the subdeacon to hold 
the paten, it was once of much larger dimensions than it is 
today. Formerly of linen, the veil is nowadays of the stuff 
and the colour of the other vestments. 

It is used at Eucharistic Benedictions and Processions 
by the celebrant to hold the monstrance or other vessel in 
which the Blessed Sacrament is exposed. 

A similar use is made by the "scarves" (vimpae) with 
which two servers carry the episcopal insignia (mitre and 
crosier). 

Veil, Tabernacle (conopaeum) — A covering, which, accord- 
ing to liturgical law, should veil the tabernacle whenever the 
Blessed Sacrament is reserved therein. It may be always 
white, or of the colour of the day. 

Veiling of Images— From the first Vespers of Passion 
Sunday until Good Friday crosses, and until Holy Saturday 
other images, must be veiled with violet veils. This is 
perhaps a survival of the usage already mentioned in the 
11th century, of the so called "Lenten Cloth" or "Hunger 
Cloth" which, from the beginning of Lent, was hung in 
front of the altar so as to veil it from the sight of the faithful 
who had all, by the imposition of the ashes, been declared 
sinners. The penitents indeed in the ancient discipline were 
led out of the church. 

"Veni, Sancte Spiritus"— 5^ Sequence. 

Verse — Metrical compositions, like hymns, but without 
doxology and with a refrain intercalated into each strophe. 
They arose in the 9th century for singing at processions. 
Three have remained in the Roman Liturgy: the Gloria, 
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ZokT ? thC procession of P^'ms (Palm Sunday); 
KJT^ Carme " in the P r ^ession of the Holy 
Oils (Maundy Thursday); and the Pange, lingua glorhsi 
lauream certaminis, at the adoration of the Cros's (Good 

Versicle-The part of a psalm (and, in general, of poetical 
b.bhcal compos.t.ons), forming a phrase which is normaHy 

nea f eauT n e i 't*^ int0 tW ° partS (**™^S 

"SSld?sm M Th ng ? "? s y mmetrica l (which is called 

parallehsm ). The two hemistiches are divided in the 

htur glcal t k8 by asterjsk whkh marks >n the 

made m their relation and the inflexion of the voice 
{mediat,o)m singing (5^ Antiphonal Chant) 

In the Liturgy are also called versicles (Latin versus) 
those snrnlar phrases in which the hemistiches are alternated 

and r c h e Cel S rant f and thC faithfu1 ' or betwee " * solo st 

InL ?S" Th l y ° ften precede the salutation {Dominus 
vobiscum) before the prayers. 

Vespers-One of the Hours of the Divine Office. As its 

sStoSi? aii s th H e r, ening prayer - its f °™ * «&£ 

similar to that of Lauds (the prayer at dawn); there are five 

(whiTh ' fs th? 1 ^ ^T' Ca " t!de fr ° m th£ * ew TctameS 
(which is the Magnificat, Luke 1.46-55) and a prayer. 

lav ft!"! '■ VeSPerS , throu g hou t the year recalls day by 
day the various works of Creation (Sunday the light 

rtt a a nYs he ""ST"' ' ' * There is •*•£*» be Sen 
First and Second Vespers, the former being that at sunset 

this is' de 8 lH e f latter r being that ° n the eVen? "8 of the K 

from nl [ r ° m u eW1Sh USage which computed the day^ 

from one sunset to the next. 

Vespers is the Hour best known to the faithful, and it is 
mumtv H tha ,H° n SUndayS and feasts the Ch ^ ^n com! 

ZTZ rt f ? h T ' St at ' 3nd ,ake an active Pa« in, the 
singing of the psalms. 
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Vessels, Sacred — These are the chalice, the paten, the pyx, 
the monstrance, reliquaries, the jars for the holy oils. 
Secondary sacred vessels are the cruets and the blessed water 
stoups (see under each heading). 

Vestments, Liturgical — For five centuries the sacred 
ministers wore for worship the clothes common to civilians 
in the intercourse of social life. But out of reverence for the 
sacred Mysteries they wore at the altar their best clothes, 
and so, little by little, clothes were specially reserved for this 
use. 

In the 6th century, when the costume of the barbarians 
spread, the Church insisted that the clergy should maintain 
the old dress and succeeded in preserving its use in the 
sacred rites. During the Carolingian era (9th century) 
liturgical costume appears fixed and nearly the same as it is 
now. In the 12th century the rule for liturgical colours 
became established, and the 13th century saw the beginning 
(because of the precious character of materials used) of the 
process of cutting down and impoverishment characteristic 
of the vestments now in use. 

Here is the list of the vestments and ornaments which a 
bishop wears at a Pontifical Mass (in italics are the vest- 
ments common to all the sacred Ministers; besides these 
the deacon and the priest both wear the stole; and the sub- 
deacon wears the tunicle, the deacon the dalmatic, and the 
priest the chasuble): 

Buskins and sandals, amice, alh, girdle, pectoral cross, 
stole, tunicle, dalmatic, chasuble, gloves, ring, maniple, 
mitre and crosier. 

Viaticum (food to take on a journey} — Holy Communion 
when it is administered to the faithful who are gravely ill. 

The divine command (John 6. 54) to "eat the flesh" of 
Christ, and the threat that those who fail to do so would 
not have eternal life, is put into practice by the Church in 
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the precept of Easter Communion, and in the obligation of 
Viaticum when there is danger to life. 

The taking of Holy Communion to the sick, as to those 
in prison, is one of the oldest Christian traditions (St Justin). 

The Viaticum should be carried solemnly; but even when 
carried privately it is a function reserved to the parish 
priest. 

"Victimae Paschali" — see Sequence. 

Vigil (Latin = night watch) — The sacred vigil which origin- 
ally preceded the Sunday and the feasts of the martyrs, 
and was the origin of the night Office (see Office, Divine). 
The vigils for the feasts of Easter and Pentecost were of 
particular solemnity, because of the administration of 
Baptism (see Holy Saturday and Pentecost). 

When the sacred rite was transferred to the preceding 
day, the latter took the name of "vigil", which is still kept 
in the Liturgy, and extended to designate also the day of 
penance which immediately prepares for a liturgical feast; 
this is a later institution. 

Of particular liturgical solemnity are, besides Holy 
Saturday, the vigils (called "privileged") of Christmas 
and Pentecost. 

The obligation of fasting is kept on the vigils of Christmas 
and of the Immaculate Conception. 

Vine— see Symbol. 

Violation (of a church or a cemetery) — The juridical state 
of unfitness for legitimate worship which befalls a sacred 
place- — and in which it remains until it has been "reconciled" 
(see Reconciliation) — because there has been committed 
there one of the acts mentioned in Canon Law (C.J.C., 
can. 117, 2), namely: culpable homicide, the unjust and 
grave shedding of blood, impious and sordid usages to 



which the place was subjected, and the burial there of an 
infidel or an excommunicate. 

Visitation of the B.V.M. (Feast of the): 2nd July— This 
commemorates the visit of our Blessed Lady to her relative 
Elizabeth, mother of St John the Baptist (Luke 1.39 sq.) 
and, therefore, is celebrated the day after the octave that the 
feast of the Nativity of St John the Baptist once had. It was 
instituted for the Universal Church in 1389 by Pope Urban 
VI, and was raised to the rite (q.v.) of a double of the second 
class by St Pius X. 

Vulgate— The Latin version of the Bible made by St Jerome 
(d 420). It comprises the "protocanonical" books of the Old 
Testament, translated by the saint directly from the Hebrew 
text, with the exception of the Psalms, which are in the 
ancient pre-Jeronymite version based on the Greek version 
of the Septuagint but revised by St Jerome himself. It also 
contains some "deuterocanonical" books (Wisdom, Eccle- 
siasticus, Baruch, I and II Machabees and fragments of 
Esther and Daniel) which remain in the old version. 

The New Testament is also in the old version, but revised 
by the saint, certainly the Gospels, perhaps the rest. 

In the Liturgy the Vulgate superseded the ancient 
versions for the Lessons at Mass and in the Office and for 
the Psalter; the other parts borrowed from the Bible often 
remained in the pre-Jeronymite versions, and for the Mass, 
also the psalrnodic parts (see Bible, Versions of the). 
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Water-A natural element and symbol of purification 
frequently used in the Liturgy (see Aspersion). It is used for 
the preparation of baptismal water, of lustral water and of 
so-called Gregorian water. 

In the Holy Mass all Rites except the non-Uniate 
Armenian (since 1830 the Uniates have conformed to the 
other rites) lay down that in the wine destined for consecra- 
tion be mingled, in limited quantity, water; this practice 
was already attested by St Justin. 

Water, Gregorian-Water mixed with salt, ashes and wine 
that have been blessed, It is used in the consecration of 
altars and churches. 

Water, Holy-The usual name for water that has been 
blessed with the formula laid down in the Ritual (q v ) and 
wh,ch is subsequently used in all rites of purification and 
blessing (see Aspersion). 

Way of the Cross— The set of fourteen wooden crosses 
(which may be completed by as many pictures or statues, 
representing the most solemn moments of the Passion of 
Jesus Christ) which are used for the pious practice known 
by this name. The blessing of the crosses is the privilege of 
cardinals, bishops and religious of the Franciscan Order. 

Week— The cycle of the seven days of the work of the 
creation has given a sacred character to the combination 



of seven days called a week, which the Church dedicates to 
the commemoration of the creation, making it the unit of 
time of the liturgical year which is composed of 52 weeks 
divided into cycles. The week begins with the Sunday 
followed by the 2nd Feria (Monday), 3rd Feria (Tues- 
day . . .) and closes with the Saturday. 

Week, Holy — see Holy Week. 

Wine — The second element, with bread, which is the matter 
of the Eucharist (see Eucharist, Matter of the). In the 
Latin rite only the priest now communicates with the species 
of wine; in the Eastern Liturgies the faithful still receive 
Holy Communion under the two species, as was the usage of 
the Latins also until the 12th century, and sporadically up 
to the 15th century (Council of Constance). It was the 
deacon's office to distribute the consecrated Wine; some- 
times there was also used a way of absorbing the Wine 
through a suitable tube (see Fistula), or of dipping the 
consecrated Bread in it. 

To the disappearance of the usage of Communion from 
the chalice, besides the danger of profanation and the 
aversion from the practice of a more fastidious society, 
greater veneration towards the Sacred Host contributed, a 
veneration which grew with the introduction of the feast 
and procession of Corpus Christi, and especially with the 
practice of distributing Holy Communion at the end of 
Mass, and so only under the species of bread, which alone 
were reserved. 

Winged Lion — see Evangelists (St Mark). 

Winged Man — see Evangelists (St Matthew). 

Worship— see Cult. 
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Year, Liturgical — A period of time lasting one solar year, 
composed of 52 weeks, during which the Church com- 
memorates the mysteries of Christ and their efficacy in the 
sanctification of souls, inviting the faithful to honour them 
and to live in their spirit. It begins with the First Sunday of 
Advent (q.v.) and ends with the last after Pentecost. The 
year comprises two cycles: of the season, which is the 
commemoration of the mysteries of Christ, and of the 
saints, which is a remembrance of Our Lady and the saints 
in whom Christ manifests the grace of his mysteries. The 
cycle of the season revolves around two great periods, that 
of Christmas (Advent, Christmastide, Epiphanytide) and 
that of Easter (Septuagesima, Lent, Passiontide, Easter and 
Paschaltide, Pentecost and the time following until the last 
Sunday). The cycle of the saints is formed throughout the 
year of the feasts of Our Lady and the saints, differentiated 
among themselves by a varying solemnity of rite. 

The Liturgical Year is thus the consecration of time, 
and comprises, besides the two great periods mentioned 
above, the week dependent on the Sunday which precedes 
it, and the seasons, each consecrated at its opening by 
three days of penance and prayer (see Ember Days). On 
the other hand months have little significance in the 
Liturgical Year. 

Zucchetto— see Skull-cap. 
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Other titles in the Popular Liturgical Library 
along these same lines include : 

OF SACRAMENTS AND SACRIFICE 

by Clifford Howell, S.J. 
". . . perhaps the best effort thus far to 
outline the aims of the apostolate and to 
demonstrate how the laity can attain to true 
corporate worship" (America). 

CHRIST ACTS THROUGH 

SACRAMENTS 

by A.M. Roguet, O.P. 

presents the sacraments from a liturgical 

viewpoint — their nature, their spirituality, 

their theology. Includes discussion questions. 

PUBLIC WORSHIP 

by Dr. Josef Jungmann, S.J. 
traces the main outlines of the development 
of divine worship — basic concepts, history, 
structural elements, the house of God, sacra- 
mental rites, Divine Office, and the Church 
year. 

THE SACRIFICE OF THE CHURCH 
by Dr. Josef Jungmann, S.J. 
summarizes the principal themes pertaining 
to the Mass as the Church's sacrifice. 

Write for complete catalog: 
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CollegevMe Minnesota 



